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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


IN QUEST. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


AVE I not voyaged, friend beloved, with thee 
On the great waters of the unsounded sea, 

Momently listening with suspended oar 
For the low rote of waves upon a shore 
Changeless as heaven ; where never fog-cloud drifts 
Over its windless woods, nor mirage lifts 
The steadfast hills; where never birds of doubt 
Sing to mislead, and every dream dies out ; 
And the dark riddles which perplex us here 
In the sharp solvent of its light are clear? 
Thou knowest how vain our quest; how, soon or late, 
The baffling tides and circles of debate 
Swept back our bark unto its starting-place, 
Where, looking forth upon the blank, gray space, 
And, round about us, scecing, with sad eyes, 
The same old difficult hills, and cloud-cold skies, 
We said: * This outward search availeth not 
To find Him. He is farther than we thought, 
Or;haply, nearer. To this very spot 
Whereon we wait, this common-place of home, 
As to the well of Jacob He may come 
And tell us all things.”’ As I listened there, 
Through the expectant silences of prayer 
Somewhat I seemed to hear, which hath to me 
Been hope, strength, comfort, and I give it thee. 


“ The riddle of the world is understood 

Only by him who feels that God is good, 

As only he can feel who makes his love 

The ladder of his faith, and climbs above 

On th’ rounds of his best instincts, draws no line 
Between mere human goodness and divine, 

But, judging God by what in him is best, 

With a child’s trust leans on a Father’s breast, 
And hears unmoved the old creeds babble still 
Of kingly power and dread caprice of will, 

Chary of blessing, prodigal of curse, 

The pitiless doomsman of the universe. 

Can Hatred ask for love? Can Selfishness 

Invite to self-denial? Is He less 

Than man in kindly dealing?’ Can He break 

His own great law of fatherhood, forsake 

And curse His children? Not for earth and heaven 
Can separate tables of the law be given. 

No rule can bind which He himself denies ; 

The truths of time are not eternal lies.” 


So heard I; and the chaos round me spread 
To light and order grew: and,“ Lord,”’ I said, 
* Our sins are our tormentors, worst of al] 

Felt in distrustful shame that dares not call 

Upon Thee as our Father. We have set 

A strange god up, but Thou remuainest yet. 

All that I feel of pity Thou hast known 

Before I was; my best is all Thy own. 

From Thy great heart of goodness, mine but drew 
Wishes and prayers; but Thou, O Lord, wilt do, 
In Thy own time, by ways I cannot see, 

All that 1 feel when I am nearest Thee!” 


TWO OLD ANGELS. 


A Christmas Story. 


BY R. W. RAYMOND. 


1.—GRANDMOTHER BRIGHT. 


RANDMOTHER BRIGHT was just the dear- 
est, queerest old lady that ever lived. With her 
sweet face and her silver hair, her gentle but lively 
ways, her love of mirth and her quick sympathy, she 
moved about the village parsonage, or sat in her arm- 
chair by the fire, a blessing and a comfort to all who 
looked upon her, down to children’s children. She was 
very old. Hardly anybody was left in the village who 
knew how old she was; and as to herself, she had a bet- 
ter reason than most ladies for not telling her age, for 
she hadn’t had any memory for years and years. Grand- 
father Bright had been the pastor of the South Church, 
and now his son Benjamin was pastor, and his hair was 
getting gray, and the little Brights were pretty well 
grown, and young Benjamin had gone to college— 
though Grandmother would still get up once in a while, 
lay aside her knitting, and say, *‘ 1 wonder what has 
become of Benjamin. He’sso still; I amsure the child 
must be in some mischief!"’ And nobody knew, either, 
whether she meant the college Benjamin or the Rever- 
end Benjamin. She had seen them both in baby-mis- 
chief in her day, and she mixed up the past and the 
present very comically. Yes, she was very old, and her 
memory was gone, as 1 said before—only I shouldn't 
have said that exactly; for 1 think, in truth, she had 
kept the best part of it. All such unnecessary rubbish 
as we lug about in our memories—iates and facts and 
histories—Grandmother Bright had laid aside in her 
quiet, cheerful way. She didn’t want them any longer, 
and she wouldn’t be bothered with them. But the love 
and joy and faith of a long life’she had kept, saving the 
best part of all that had ever happened to her. Her 
husband and her children and their children were all in 
her heart, with many other friends. Some were in 
Heaven and some on Earth—she did not know the dif- 
ference, or perhaps she had found out how small the 
difference is. Old, did I say? Grandmother Bright 
was growing immortally young. 

She wasn’t a bit solemn or gloomy, but as merry asa 
maiden. She delighted in innocent little practical 
jokes. She would slip into the Reverend Benjamuin’s 
bedroom and double the sheets in such a way that, when 
he had put out the light, he would find it impossible to 
get his feet down into the bed; and the arrangement 
would be so intricate that he couldn’t straighten it (men 
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never are very skillful in such matters!) without get- 
ing up and hunting in the dark for the matches she had 
hidden, to strike a light and make the bed all over 
again. Andin the middle of it all, she would rap on 
the partition and call out: ‘‘ What’s the matter, Benja- 
min, that you can’t sleep? Hadn’t I better bring you 
some catnip tea?’ 

Kverybody liked her little tricks, because she enjoyed 
them so much herself, and there was no malice about 
them. KFven Uncle James, though he pretended to get 
very angry, used to laugh at last. He was her brother, 
much younger than she, though now very old too. But 
age had affected him differently. IIe had kept his mem- 
ory pretty well; but his eyesight was poor and so was 
his hearing; and he was very crusty in his temper, 
though benevolent enough at heart. But I notice that 
people who practise impatience all their lives don’t 
grow gentle all of a sudden in old age. Moreover, 
Uncle James could not understand how anybody could 
fail to remember things; and, though Grandmother’s 
eyes were bright and her ears sharp and her footsteps 
light, he thought she was broken down entirely, and 
felt quite superior to her, particularly when she kept 
asking the same questions over and over again, and for- 
getting the answers before next morning. He had been 
married three times, and his third wife had died ten 
years before. 


Grandmother would begin a conversation with him 
in this fashion, while he pored over the newspaper : 

** Jimmy, let me brush your hair. What nice hair 
you have! But it’s turning gray.”’ 

Uncle James (who liked to have his* hair brushed): 
“Well, well; I should think I knew that.”’ 

Grandmother (after gently brushing for a few min- 
utes): “Jimmy, why don’t you get married ?”’ 

Uncle James (sharply): I.did.”’ 

Grandmother: ** Why, who was she, James? 
was her name ?”’ 

Uncle James: Maria.” 

Grandmother (timidly): ‘* James, is she livin’ ?” 

Uncle James (who has been through this catechism 
before, and only tolerates it because he likes to have his 
hair brushed): *“‘ No; died o’ consumption, years and 
years ago.” 

Grandmother: “ Well, James, don’t you think it | 
would be well to marry again ?”’ 

Uncle James: * Did!” 

Grandmother : Why, what was her name, James ?’’ 

Uncle James (throwing down his paper): ‘** What’s 
the use of telling you anything, Betsy! I’ve told you 
the whole thing a hundred times. Amanda!” 

Grandmother (brushing away, till he takes up his pa- 
per again): ** Well, just tell me one thing more; James, 
is she dead?” 

And then it was, ‘‘ What did she die of?” and so on to 
the third wife, Louisa—Uncle James getting more and 
more vexed and surly, until at last he shouts out the 
cause of her death: “ Broke ker neck! and I m-er 
married again and I don’t mean to,and now 
you're satisfied!” whereupon Grandmother gives a! 
little shriek of surprise, and recreats to her corner, 
where she stays until Uncle James has tairly got at his | 
paper again, when she quietly slips forward and lays a 
couple of lozenges on the table within his reach. He 1s | 
very fond of lozenges; and by and by, seeing these over 
the silver rim of his spectacles, he accidentally, as it | 
were, lets his hand stray 1n that direction, and present- 
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ly one of them is popped into his mouth. Now on one 
occasion these were pepper-lozenges, the inside of 
which is like burning fire, though there is a thin layer 
of pure sugar on the outside, which tastes very well 
until the pepper begins to come through. So you may 
well believe that after a few moments of silent satis- 
faction, Uncle James rose up and howled, while Grand- 
mother Bright placidly inquired: ‘‘ What’s the matter, 
James? Have you swallowed a hornet?” At this, out 
went Uncle Janies and banged the door after him, 
while Grandmother Bright laughed heartily in her 
arm-chair, and said to herself: ‘‘Do him good—my 
lozenges are just the thing for a hot temper.’’ And 
sure enough, in half an hour back comes Uncle James, 
and says: “* Look here, Betsey; 1 was just going by the 
store, and I thought I’d get you some o’ that yarn. 
You mustn’t mind my ways;;you know—and—and— 
look here—if you won’t give me any more thunder- 
and-lightning candy, I'll give you no hard words!” 


ll. Aunt PICKERELL. 


Aunt Pickerell was Uncle James’s second wife’s first 
husband’s sister. Yousee Uncle James’s second wife 
was a widow when he married her, and her first hus- 
band was a Pickerell, and old Miss Pickerel. had al- 
ways lived with them. So when Uncle James took 
Mrs. Pickerell, Miss Pickerell ‘“‘ continued right along,”’ 
and in that way she had continued ever since, through 
the administration of the third wife also; and now she 
was an ancicnt fixturé in the parsonage, as much as the 
tall clock in the kitchen, or the big Bible on the lamp- 
stand in the sitting-room. She wasn’t a bit like Grand- 
mother Bright, except that she too had lost her mem- 
ory; but then a good part of her wits had gone with it, 
and all of her cheerfviness, if she ever had any. She 
was always coming into the conversation with texts of 
Scripture—the words of which she retained, with very 
little notion of their meaning. But, as people who 
open the Bible at random sometimes light upon an ex 
tremely appropriate verse, so Aunt Pickereil’s sudden 
quotations were now and then awfully adapted to the 
occasion, so as to produce a general consternation or 
amusement, according to circumstances. 

Thus when little Mary Ann, who was a precocious and 
universally admired baby, was heard screaming up- 
stairs, while the family were gathered for prayers in 
the sitting-room, Aunt Pickerell interrupted the read- 
ing of a chapter from Nehemiah with a verse out 
of Proverbs: “ Doth not wisdom cry? and under- 
standing put forth her voice?” 

And once when a young minister from the Corners 
was exchanging with Mr. Bright, and staying at the 
parsonage over Sabbath, she broke in upon a very 
learned and edifying discourse of his, addressed to 
Uncle James, with this scrap of Second Kings: ‘ Speak 
to thy servant in the Syrian language; for we under- 
stand it.” The young minister stared a little, laughed 
faintly, and began to talk about something else. But 
he didn’t get away from Aunt Pickerell so easily; for 
afew minutes after, when he mentioned that he had 
received a call to one of the leading congregations Im 
Boston, she spoke out solemnly from her corner, “% 
called not, my son; lie down again!”’ 

People could never get quite accustomed to Aunt 
Pickerell and her texts. Everybody was rather afraid 
of her, except Grandmother Bright. It was beautiful 
to see the friendship of these two old ladies. Each one 
seemed to lay aside part of her character out of defer- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ence to the other. Grandmother Bright never teased 
Aunt Pickerell, and Aunt Pickerell never reproached 
Grandmother Bright. They called one another by 
their first names, Elizabeth and Mehitable; and they 
would sit together by the hour, gossiping away in the 
most amicable and contented manner. They never had 
any trouble about subjects; for they could go over the 
same ground day after day, without being aware that 
they had discussed it already. But when one of them 
recalled from the days of youth any particular topic, 
the other, out of pure sympathy, immediately seemed 
to recollect all about it. So they crooned away on op- 
posite sides of the sitting-room fire-place, nodding 
amiably to one another—Grandmother Bright less 
lively and mischievous than usual, and Aunt Pickereli 
less solemn and severe, yet occasionally venturing,the 
one on a text, and the other on a joke. Parson Bright 
once called them the two old angels; and when objec- 
tion was made, with reference to Aunt Pickerell’s 
somewhat forbidding ways, he said, with earnestness, 
“She has had a sad, monotonous, dependent, lonesome 
life; and experience has left her scarred and not beau- 
tiful. But she was a good woman, and tried to do her 
duty—and if we cannot see the angel in her, let us be 
thankful there is Somebody who can.” And Grand- 
mother Bright seemed to entertain the same opinion; 
for once, when Uncle James blurted out one ofMis 
rough opinions about Aunt Pickerell’s long face and 
stern sayings, she said archly, ‘‘ Now, James, don’t be 
too hard on Mehitable. She never had a family of her 
own to take care of, nor a husband to take care of her, 
She never was married. People that are married grow 
good-natured. Jimmy, why don’t you get married?’ 
To which Uncle James replied hastily, ‘“‘ There, don’t 
begin that catechism again! I’ve told you all about 
that, a hundred times. Very likely it is hard on Me- 
hitable, though. She always was a good, faithful wo- 
man, I’ll say that for her. When Amanda had the 
dropsy, she nursed her like her own mother. Well, 
well, let her preach; it’s all the comfort she’s got, now 
her wits are gone. But I’d rather have your mischief, 
Betsy, than her goodness.” And Grandmother Bright, 
falling back neatly on her loss of memory, finished the 
conversation with, “‘ You are so good-natured, Jimmy ; 
I think you must have been getting married. Who is 
she, James 
Ill. Taos Wrip Ipea. 


One Christmas afternoon, it so happened that all the 
folks were out of the house, and the two old ladies 
were alone, chatting away most comfortably, and mix- 
ing up past and present in an amazing manner, as they 
exchanged reminiscences and opinions. Suddenly 
Grandmother Bright saw Dr. Hopkins and his wife 
drive by, in the old shay which had carried the Doctor 
with his bottles and plasters for twenty years. He and 
his wife were on the shady side’of fifty; and their 
grown up son was a lawyer in Hartford; but to Grand- 
mother Bright years were as nothing. ‘“ Mehitable,”’ 


said she, “there’s that young Hopkins a-riding out | 


again with Lucy Mather. It seems to me, if I’ve seen 
7em once, I’ve seen ’em a dozen times. It’s high time 
he spoke out. Folks have begun to talk already.” 

Aunt Pickerell nodded gravely, and muttered, ‘** How 
long shall the wicked flourish?’ while Grandmother 
Bright, who was accustomed to these Scriptural inter- 
ruptions, went on: ‘“ Poor thing, she looks pale and 
thin. She’s gettin’ old before her time. Tired of wait- 
ing.”’ To this Aunt Pickerell assented profoundly, and 
remarked that the days of Methusaleh were nine hun- 
dred and sixty-nine years. 

* Her mother was an Endicott’; continued Grand- 
mother Bright, “and I recollect Lucy when she was a 
baby. It seems no longer ago than yesterday, and here 
she is, a-riding around with Luther Hopkins! You 
recollect the Endicotts, Mehitable?’”’ 

Aunt Pickerell replied that she did, and that all flesh 
was grass, and Grandmother Bright went on. “ Lucy’s 
mother was a handy little body, but she wasn’t to com- 
pare with her sister Isabella, she that married Oliver 
Newman. [stood up along with her at her wedding, 
and I’ve got a picture of her in my breastpin, that was 
painted in Boston—just as she looked in her wedding 
clothes, the prettiest picture that ever was. I declare, 
I believe I owe Isabella Newman a call. I haven’t had 
a chance to call on her this I don’t know how long, 
what with the darning and mending and knitting. 
Mehitable, let’s hitch up the colt, and go and take tea 
with her.”’ 

This astounding proposition aroused no surprise in 


Aunt Pickerell’s mind, though such a thing as either of | 
them leaving the house alone had not been dreamed of 


for years. But she was accustomed to respect Betsy’s 
energy and superior intelligence; and on this occasion 
she produced an unusually apt quotation, declaring, 
«* Whither thou goest I will go!’ And thereupon the 
two old angels began to make active preparations for 
visiting Isabella Newman, who had been dead and 
buried a dozen years. After getting on their hoods, 


shawls and galoshes, they went out to the barn, to find | 


the colt. What Grandmother Bright called the colt, 
everybody else had long called the old mare. She had 
been a colt, a generation before; but now she was 
toothless and stiff, and had been retired from active 
service. All summer she went loose in the pasture, 
pretending to prance occasionally in a feeble way, and 
in winter she was honorably installed in a warm cor- 
ner of the stable, and fed on the choicest mash. She 
whinnied with joy at seeing Grandmother Bright, who 
patted her fearlessly, saying, * Whey, Pony !”—and u0 


doubt the mare said to herself, “*‘ Here comes my dear 
young lady.’ It was wonderful how easily she allowed 
herself to be harnessed, putting out her nose for the 
bit, and taking care not to whisk her tail. And’ when 
the two old ladies had lifted up the “ fills” of the dusty 
and venerable shay, what should the mare do but back 
right in, as dexterously as ever a Duchess at a Queen’s 
reception backed out! Then they climbed up into the 
vehicle, and when Grandmother Bright shook the reins 
as if she were spreading a table-cloth, and said 
“G’dapp,” the old mare looked around, saw that 
everything was right, and ambled rheumatically” 
through the barn-door and the open gate, out into the 
high road. There was a little snow on the ground, and | 
Grandmother Bright, tranquilly triumphant so far, 
said she was half o’ mind to go back and take the cut- 
ter; but Aunt Pickerell made a solemn announcement 
about “a wheel in the middle of a wheel,” which was 
probably intended as a protest; and so she gave up the 
notion, remarking that after all it was perhaps better, 
as the colt was apt to be skittish with runners. 


IV. Tue NEwMANS. 


Yes, Isabella Newman, born Endicott, had died a 
dozen years before—and died of a broken heart. For 
Oliver Newman, though a reasonably affectionate hus- 
band, had proved a stern father; and when he drove 
Grace away, the mother faded and pined to death. 
Grace was their only child, and, through twenty years, 
the sunshine and music of their house. It was when 
the young school-teacher, boarding one winter with 
them, fell in love with Grace, and asked her to marry 
him, that Oliver’s pride-and obstinacy showed them- 
themselves. He forbid the young man to appear in his 
family; he got the school given to another teacher; he 
commanded his daughter to put all such nonsense out 
of her head; in short, he behaved in such a way that 
even Isabella took sides with the young people. And 
after a year had passed, and no body had changed an 
atom in determinatiou, the school-teacher returned to 
the village, and married Grace in spite of her father, 
who did not try, indeed, to prevent it, but declared 
that neither of them should set foot under his roof 
again. Isabella went to church to see them married, 


waist, she died, and was at peace. Her last injunction 
to her daughter was to find Mrs. Betsey Bright, to 
ask her if she remembered Isabella Newton, and to tell 
her that Isabella’s daughter Grace had sent her Grave 
to her mother’s dearest friend. 

Then she died, and little Grace, a child of twelve 
years, was left in the world alone. People came and 
went, busying themselves with the care of the dead, 
while she sat unheeding in the corner of the room. But 
at last she was roused by hearing her own name in the 
conversation. ‘“* Nice child,” said one of the women; 
\just the very image of her mother, at herage. S’pose 

ow, her grandfather should take her up and do for 
her; she’d be a mighty comfort to him. If he could 
only see her now!” 

“He!” replied another woman; “he'd like nothin’ 
better than the chance to put that child in the poor- 
house. I tell you, Oliver Newman hain’t had a feelin’ 
since his wife died, except to hate that school-teacher, 
and the wedding, and all that come on’t. Not that he 
ever exactly hated this poor dear lamb,” she added, 
looking tenderly upon the face of the dead; “ he never 
mentioned her name, as I’ve heard tell; but I guess no 
man ever actooally hated her. But he hain’t no call to 
love this child.” 

“Poor thing,” said the first speaker. “I don’t see 
but she'll have to go to the poor-house, ‘tenny rate, 
for a year or two, till she’s big enough to be bound 
out, and make herself useful.” 

Little Grace had listened with horror, and heard 
enough to bring her to a swift decision. She remem- 
bered well her mother’s dread of the poor-house; and 
she was determined never to go there. She would run 
away, and find Betsey Bright. So out of the room she 
slipped, and down the stairs, and away up the high 
road, 

V. THe ANGEts’ VistrT. 


It was Christmas day, but no body in the village paid 
any attention to that. They celebrated no day, in fact, 
except Thanksgiving, and Fast Day, and Election Day, 
and General Training and Pilgrims’ day, and the Fourth 
of July. But the Christmas spirit of peace and good- 
will—that they believed in, every day of the year; and 
Him they followed, who was born with that spirit into 


and then, as the folks said, “ just went into a decline.” 
In a few months, Oliver Newman’s house was desolate. 
Then he locked up 
his memory, and be- 
came the hardest 
and coldest of men. 
All alone in his great 
house he lived, grow- 
ing rich almost with- 
out effort, because 
he spent little mon- 
ey, and saved much. 
Many letters from 
his daughter he re- 
turned unopened, 
until, at last, no 
more came. It was 
; not so easy to pre- 
vent thoughts of her 
fromcoming; buthe 
smothered them, a 
turned them into = 
bitterness by mak- 
ing himself believe 
that he, and he only, 
had been outraged, 
defied, and deserted. 
This Christmas af- 
ternoon, as he sat 
before his fire, look- 
ing into the blaze, 
his conscience seemed to be unusually aroused. He 
began to feel that revenge had brought remorse. 
Not that he remembered it was Christmas. He only 
felt how lonesome he was! "ven the housekeeper 
had gone away to spend New-Year’s with her relat- 
ives in Vermont; and he, in his feeble old age, had 
neither relative nor friend in the world. He had es- 
tranged them all. So he sat before the fire, himself 
afire with conflicting emotions. Evil and good inftu- 
ences were struggling for his soul; but it was an un- 
equal fight; for the soul had been too long given over 
utterly to selfishness and hate. If only some blessed 
angel could enter, to throw victorious overweight upon 
the celestial side! 

Or if he could even have known what was at that mo- 
ment taking place not far away! Alas! poor Grace 
had lost her husband, after a dozen blessed years of 
mingled joy and sorrow. Poverty they had always 
borne, yet never absolute need. But when her stay was 
gone, there was nothing left for her and her only re- 
| maining child—a daughter, and named Grace, like her- 
self. Weak and almost dying, she had managed to 
return with her child to the village where she was born. 
She arrived the day before Christmas, and fortunately 
found shelter with a friend of her youth. But the story 
she learned of her father’s character and manner filled 
her with dismay. She began to fear he would visit his 
hatred upon her innocent child; and the agitation 
which this thought caused her was too much for her 
' strength. Before morning, it was evident that she 
| could not live. She had burst a blood-vessel, the doc- 

tor said, and was too feeble to rallv from the shock. 

And at uoon, with little Grace’s head leaning against 
_ her pillow, and her arms clasped around the child’® 


the world, on whatever day. It was a pity that they 


did not also take the joy and comfort of the Christmas 


THE ANGELS’ VISIT. 


celebration; but the heart’s Christmas is the best, after 
all. To one who sat like Oliver Newman, wrapped in 
his own gloomy thoughts, Christmas bells would have 
been no better than the tolling for afuneral. Very 
likely he would have wondered who was dead, as he 
woudered now, when the bells really did ring a knell, 
Mechanically he counted the strokes. It was a woman, 
aud thirty-three years old. Thirty-three years ago his 
Grace was born—and where was she now? 

Meanwhile, the two old angels were jogging along 
the road, in excellent spirits, on their way to take tea 
with Isabella Newman. Grandmother Bright had the 
faculty, as I have remarked, of retaining, without much 
regard to date, the impression of all sweet and pleasant 
things that had happened to her. Sorrow, and particu- 
larly death, she seemed not to remember at all. That 
was why her world was full of friends and friendly 
thoughts. She never lost any one she loved, and so the 
years brought her increasing, instead of diminishing, 
treasure. She had attended the burial of her early 
companion, a dozen years ago; but that had now passed 
altogether out of her mind, while she recalled quite 
cleaztly her happy wedding, and her joy when Grace 
was born—the very Grace whose lifeless form, the form 
of a worn and wasted woman, now lay prepared for the 
grave in the house of Dr. Hopkins. The old shay went 
by, and its occupants were quite unconscious of the 
the scene within. Nor were they noticed by any body. 

But a quarter of a mile beyond, they overtook a child, 
trudging bravely over the light snow, bare-headed, and 
not warmly clothed, but flushed with walking. , Grand- 
mother Bright pulled up the old mare, and called out, 
“Merey on us, child, what are you doing out there? 
You'll get your feet wet, and catch your death of cold, 
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Why, as sure as I live, I do believe it’s lsabella’s Grace! 
How you have grown, my dear!”’ 

“Like a green bay-tree,”’ said Aunt Pickerell, gra- 
ciously; while her companion continued, “ But, what 
upon earth sent you out this way? Little girls shouldn’t 
go away from home without asking their mother.” 

Here Grace’s lip quivered, and the tears began to fall. 
** Mother is—I have lost my mother, and Iam going to 
find Betsey Bright,” she faltered. 

‘“‘ Bless the child; she’s lost, so she is,” said Grandmo- 
ther Bright. ‘Only to think of it! a little thing like 
that, starting off all alone, to go and make a call on me, 
and getting lost! I never did hear the like! Why, 
dear me, I’m Betsey Bright, and here I am going out to 
tea. You just jump right into theshay, and we’ll make 
you comfortable!”’ 

To look at the old lady was to believe her; and Grace 
climbed up, to be tucked into the middle of the seat, 
and covered with shawls. In a few moments, tired out 
with her grief, and excitement, and exertion, she was 
fast asleep. Grandmother Bright was quite aroused by 
the unexpected incident, and talked incessantly about 
it. “Do look at that face, Mehitable; just the image of 
Isabella. Endicott all over. What could Isabella have 
been thinking of, to let her go out that way? She'll be 
properly frightened to find the girlis lost. I'll tell you, 
we'll give her a good lesson. Grace here don’t know 
where we are going totea. When you catch a runaway 
child, never tell ’em you’re going to take ’em home. 
That’s just where they run away from. Tell ’em you’re 
going on a visit, and want them to go along.” And 
Grandmother Bright smiled sweetly at her own wis- 
dom. ‘“ But we'll play a little trick on Isabella. We'll 
ask her what has become of Grace; and then, when she 
has worried a little, we’ll just bring in the child, and 
have a good laugh over it.”’ 

Aunt Pickerell nodded graciously to everything, 
though her only remark was that the laughter of fools 
was like the crackling of thorns undera pot. When they 
reached the Newmans’ house, they climbed out upon 
the horse-block, and hitched the old mare securely ; and 
then it was found necessary to wake Grace, because she 
was too heavy tocarry. Grandmother Bright was afraid 
the child would object to enter her home; but Grace, 
to whom the house was perfectly strange, made no op- 
position whatever. 

“Catch me knocking!’ whispered Grandmother 
Bright. ‘I mean to surprise her.’’ Soshe opened the 
front door, and passed through the long hall. She 
knew the house as if she had visited there but yester-_ 
day. At the end of the hall she planted Grace on a | 
chair, with orders not to stir, if she wanted something | 
nice. The poor child was too experienced in sorrow and 
care already to mind this little bribe; but she had no 
wish to do anything but be guided by this dear white- | 
haired lady, who was now her only friend. Then | 
Grandmother Bright opened the sitting-room door sud- | 
denly, and in upon Oliver Newman walked the two old 
angels. 

“Good afternoon, Oliver! Well, who would have | 
thought to find you at home, right in the middle of the | 
day, almost. We thought we'd just come round and | 
take tea with ye thisafternoon. Miss Pickerell, Mr. | 
Newman; Miss Pickerell, Mr. Newman. Oliver, it 
does a body’s heart good to see ve! Take off your | 
things, Mehitable!”’ 

With that, they both took off their shawls and bon- | 
nets, smoothed their “fronts’’ before the glass, and 
made themselves very much at home, though with 
perfect dignity, according to the rules of politeness. | 
Oliver Newman had risen to receive them, in a dazed | 
way, as if he thought they were ghostly visitors. | 
He still stood watching them with a haggard glance, | 
while the memories he had kept under lock and key for 
sO many years burst through bolts and bars, and came 
surging up in a tumultuous crowd. As Grandmother 
Bright turned from the glass to seat herself on the set- 
tee, where Aunt Pickerell was already installed, he saw 
the great old-fashioned brooch upon her white Ker- 
chief—the brooch containing the picture of Isabella in 
her bridal dress and veil. This vision of his beautiful, 
innocent, and happy love filled his cup to overflowing. 
He made no sign; he stood as if struck into marble; 
yet within him his soul writhed and cried in bitter pain 
and shame. 

But Grandmother Bright, bless her heart! hadn’t a . 
bit of an eye for tragedy. She was not conscious of 
anything unusual; and, after she had seated herself, 
spread out her skirts, and folded her hands in her lap, 
she said serenely, ** Now, Oliver, don’t stand on our ac- 
count. You see we’re comfortable. Il supposé Isabella 
must have seen us coming up the road. You might as 
well tell her, though, not to go making great prepara- | 
tions for us. We came to visit her, and just take a cup | 
of tea, that’s all.’’ | 

Oliver fastened his wide-staring eyes upon her, and | 
said slowly, in a strange, hollow voice, as if something | 
else spoke through him, “ Isabella is dead this many a_ 
year!” At this, Grandmother Bright gave a little cry | 
of surprise—not of horror. She never showed any such | 
feeling. When she inquired after people, and was told | 
that they had left this world, she felt as if they had | 
gone unexpectedly to Boston or Hartford, and her 
principal feeling was sympathetic curiosity. So now, 
after a moment of decoroussilence, she began, “ Oliver, 
what did she die of ?”’ 

Here Aunt Pickerell came out sudden and strong. 


= 


did a better thing than we planned for, when we car- 
ried that child home. And so I shall tell Isabella next 


misfortune; let us pity them. But if selfishness and 


| bility. 


fancy into her head, she rose stiffly, pointed her fore- 
finger at him, and said with startling emphasis, 
“WHERE IS ABEL, THY BROTHER ?”’ 

Oliver shuddered at the words, and the charge they 
implied ; but he never took his eyes from the picture of 
Isabella, on the bosom of Grandmother Bright. “‘ Yes,”’ 
said he, in the same strange, involuntary tone—the 
voice, as it were of that buried memory which had just 
found resurrection in him, and was speaking through 
the door of its tomb—“ yes, her blood cries out against 
me. She died of my selfishness and hate, and of the 
loss of Grace, which was my fault, too. All mine, all 
mine!”’ 

Grandmother Bright was perplexed with this reply, 
until she heard the loss of Grace alluded to. Then she 
saw her way clear, and said briskly, “ Your fault; of 
course, it was. Isabella would never have let the child 
£0 away in that manner. But men are thoughtless. [! 
suppose, now, you actually sent her, with nothing to 
her back.”’ 

He bent his head in confession; and she continued, 
with a gentle determination to’give him a good lesson: 
‘** Now she’s lost. Ain’t ye sorry she’s lost, Oliver? 
Don’t you wish somebody’d find her, and bring her 
back ?”’ 

That broke Oliver Newman all to pieces. He uttered 
such a terrible, passionate, wailing cry, and burst into 
such a tempest of sobs and tears, that for a moment or 
two, his paralysed visitors could do nothing but gaze 
upon him with amazement. ‘‘The man’s crazy!”’ said 
Grandmother Bright. ‘‘As Nebuchadnezzar,” said 
Aunt Pickerell. | 

Presently he began to call upon his daughter to re- 
turn and to forgive him. ‘‘O Grace, Grace! come home, 
come home to me!”’ Then the door opened, and on the 
threshold stood the child Grace. Flushed with recent 
sleep, bright-eyed, innocent and brave and fair of 
countenance, the image of her mother, she stood and 
looked upon the company. 

Grandmother Bright was more perplexed than ever; 
for Oliver suddenly ceased his outcries, and gazed upon 
the new-comer with unmistakable awe, as if she were a 
ghost out of the past. There was a dawning joy on his 


expression, too; but overshadowed yet with trouble 
and fear. 

‘* You called me?” said the sweet voice of the child. 
It was the very voice, too, of his lost darling. Ah! how 
his face softened as he gazed upon her! how the wrin- 


kles and hard lines seemed to disappear! If this was a 
miracle, and Grace had come back to him, a child, to | 
begin again, and give him a chance to be a wise and | 
tender parent, then he would go back to his younger | 
manhood too. A smile of unspeakable love stole over 
his face. He stretched his arms to the child, and she | 
went to him with her eyes fixed, at first in serious in- 
quiry, and then in perfect trust, upon his face. So 
Hope was clasped in the arms of Memory; while Love, | 
in the person of Grandmother Bright, looked benignly 
upon both. 

Then Grandmother Bright quickly slipped out of the 
room, and beckoned Aunt Pickerell to follow. When 
they had successfully started on the return journey, 
Grandmother Bright broke silence with the remark: 
“T don’t understand all about the circumstances; but — 
I could see, plain as day, that = child, that Grace, | 
took it in at a glance. Just he? mother, Isabella. 
Endicott all over. But one p’int was plain enough: we 


time I see her.”’ 

‘“‘Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest,’” murmured Aunt Pickerell; and the 
shay rolled safely into the parsonage yard. 


MRS. ARDORY. 


A Christmas Sketch in Three Chapters. 


BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


CHAPTER I. 
MRS. ARDORY’S SENSIBILITIES. 


HAT had to be the subject of the first chap- 

ter. That was always the first chapter with Mrs. 
Ardory. She was a woman of acute sensibilities. 
Everything shocked her. For my part, I can never 
laugh at people who have sensibility without being 
sensible. They must suffer a great deal, both from 
their sensibility and their lack of sense. It is a double 


indolence hide their heads behind sensibility, let us 
blame, even at the risk of being shocking to sensi- 


I did not say that Mrs. Ardory was selfish. Some 
readers are always in a hurry to jump to conclusions 
about people. To say that Mrs. Ardory was selfish 
would be a libel, a slander, a defamation of a most 
tender-hearted creature. Poor dear Mrs, Ardory was 
a bundle of sympathy, an unfailing fountain of pity, 
a fathomless ocean of philanthropy. She wept and la- 
mented over the condition of the poor, the sick, the 
bereaved, the widow and the fatherless. When her 
children came in of a morning, shouting with delight 
because the white snow was eagerly piling itself up 
higher and higher and yet higher on the garden fence, 


Something in the appearance of the unhappy man in- 
dicated, I suppose, a struggle between remorse and 
hardened denial of sin. At any rate, whatever put the 


and fairly smothering the cark green cedars with 
massive and matchless whiteness, poor Mrs. Ardory 


a day for people out of coal!”’ I’m sure you couldn’t 
say she was not benevolent. She never failed to bur- 
den everybody about her with her sympathy for 
the poor. She wouldn’t suffer people who had com- 
forts to enjoy them so long as there were people who 
hadn’t them. She seemed to be saying perpetually : 
Let us all be unhappy together.” 

Mrs. Ardory’s sensibilities were philanthropic. Her 
husband’s father had the good fortune to be a simple- 
hearted old truckman, and, though Mrs. Ardory’s hus. 
band was quite wealthy, Mrs. Ardory found it a great 
thorn in her side that Ardory the elder wouldn’t give 
up his low calling and be a gentlemanly depend- 
ent of hisson. It would seem so much better. It was 
all an eccentricity—so she told her friends—this persis- 
tence of the old man in the ignoble business of earning 
an honest livelihood when his son was ready to take 
care of his parents—that is, though she did not say it, 
to give them a grudged pittance to keep them in a state 
of genteel good-for-nothingness. And, atlast when her 
mother-in-law, a woman of a sturdy will of her own, 
died, Mrs. Ardory attacked the old man, who was of an 
easy temper, and besought and besieged him, for the 
sake of her delicate and refined sensibilities, which 
were so shocked by his course, to yield to her entrea- 
ties, sell his old truck, put faithful old Bob up at auc- 
tion and come and live with them. It made people ask 
80 any questions, you know, about the why and the 
wherefore, for the old man to live alone. Questions 
that reflected upon her character for benevolence were 
a dreadful shock to Mrs. Ardory’s sensibilities. And 
so the old man, unwilling to quite cut down the bridge 
behind him, hired out his horse and truck, put “To 
Let, Furnished” over the door of his shabby little 
house, and became wsort of chore-boy in his son’s fa- 
mily; he rolled the baby-carriage and hoed in the gar- 
den, and was a miscellaneous-utility man about the 
house. All for the sake of Mrs. Ardory’s sensibilities. 
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MRS. ARDORY. 


But Mrs. Ardory’s sensibilities were more than ever 
shocked by his lack of polish. She did not like to have 
her father-in-law in the house when there was com- 
pany; he was sure to do something very shocking. So 
the old man, who had too much sense to mention his 
sensibilities, who had never used the word sensibility 
in his life, and who really thought it meant some fear- 
ful disease when his daughter-in-law used it—the old 
man, having sensibilities, nevertheless, staid out of the 
parlor when there was company, only went to the table 
to keep from shocking Mrs. Ardory by staying away, 
and when at the table swallowed but a little dinner 
awkwardly and in silence, taking pains to shovel his 
potatoes up with the back of his knife for fear of not 
being polite, cooling his coffee by blowing on it in his 
saucer, as his master taught him, and yet feeling that, 
do what he would to be well-mannered, he was some- 
how shocking the sensibilities of his daughter-in-law 
all the time. 

Without any society—too high up for the servants, 
too low down for the family—the old man had nothing 
left for him to do but to go on shocking sensibilities all 
the time. Perhaps there is no way of passing one’s 
life-time more unpleasant than to spend it in being an 
object of dislike. People who are stumbling-blocks 
always feel it more keenly than those who stub their 
toes against them. It is far worse to be in the way and 
know it, than it i: to have somebody in your way. And 
so the old man, conscious of being in the way, fidgety 
in his half-genteel rig, longing again for the congenial 
society of his * ole woman,’’ aching for the petty cares 
of old occupation, envying every man.whom he saw 
rolling a barrel—what should he do but seek comfort 
where there were no sensibilities that could be shock- 
ed, in one corner of the nice warm saloon which bore 
the name of “* The House of Lords,” where he could sit 
in a shady corner on the sawdusted floor—so much 
better than velvet carpets, you could walk without 
timidity here—he could sit in a shady corner with an 
old crony who would generally forgive his cheap, fine 
clothes and play seven-up and drink whiskey with him 


| clasped her pale hands in distress, and sighed, ** What 


until he felt his humiliation all gone, and talked *s 
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though he were indeed a member of the House of 
Lords, owning his son and all his property, but always 
confiding to his friend that his darter’n-law was a 
drefiie fine woman—and troubled with the what-you- 
may-call-'em, the sensibilities—didn’ jest know what 
that might be—but it was a disease as made you have 
to be keerful when she was around or she'd take on, 
you know. 

And when the old gentleman had come home several 
times 2 little too full of the nectar of the gods, and 
acting 2s if he were Jupiter himself, Mrs, Ardory con- 
fided to her intimates, those who “ came right upstairs” 
when they called, that her husband's father hadn't any 
sensibilities at all--not a single sensibility. He never 
ieemed to care for anybody but himself, ate like a hog, 
poured his coffee into the saucer and? cooled it with his 
preath, and—and—well, she weuldn’t say anything 
against her husband's flesh and blood, and besides, she'd 
promised her husband not to tell, you know. But if 
they could only have seen—O my !—if they could only 
have seen and heard him when he came home Iast 
night at eleven o’clock—well, she wouldn’t say any- 
thing, of course. But they could imagine what a sac- 
rifice she had made in receiving him under her roof, 
and how one of her delicate sensibilities must suffer. 
They could guess, at least, AN! 


CUAPTER II, 
MRS, ARDORY'S SUNSIDILITIES. 


Yes, the second chapter will be about them, too. 
Mrs. Ardory’s sensibilities were too acute to be disposed 
of in one short chapter. 

Mrs. Ardory sat, on the very day before Christmas, 
at the window, looking over a perfurnwd package of 
old letters, and talking in her tragic way to a frieud 
who sat by her. 

Memories!’ whispered she in a tone of fathomless 
sadness. ‘ Memories, my dear—sed, sal memories— 
that stir my heart to the very bottom! Whenever I 
untie this pits ribbon, and see these letters, ull ny sen- 
tibilities are roused: memory is too much for me!” 
Ifere Mrs. Ardory shed few well-conridered and ap- 
propriate tears. “Ah! who can ever kuow—who can 
ever know the bitterness I have suffered?’ Then, after 
aun interval of choking emotion, in which Mrs. Ardory’s 
eyes—and, for that matter, her nose, also—were buried 
in her lace handkerchief, she proceeded, in a dixjoint- 
ed ane finely-pathetic way. 

“Schoolmate, room-muate, friend, 1 shall never see 
thee more, alas!” 

“Is she dead?” asked her sympathizing friend, 

“ Worse!” said Mrs, Ardory, looking out from under 
melancholy brows, and speaking in « tone that made 
her friend's flesh ereep with terror, horror, and ever se 
many Other kindred emotions. “ Worse! a thousand 
times worse!"’ Then, in an awful whisper, “ Ran away 
from school at seventeen—worthless fellow—martied 
him, lost all social standing and all her friends. Ob! 
my poor Laura, where, where are you to-day? What 
kind of a Christiuas will to-morrow be to you, poor, 
lost sheep?” 

This was Mrs. Ardory with her friends. Do you won- 
der that they said, and truly, that Mrs. Ardory was a 
woman of feeling ? 

' On that same evening, Mrs. Ardory sut in the dining- 
room of her family, waiting the return of her husbund, 
When a little ragged girl came to the door. 

“Please, Madam,” suid Bridget, “she says she must 
seo you,” 

“Ask her what she wants, Bridget; and if she is a 
tramp, send her right away at ouce. My uerves will 
hot bear any excitement.” 

“ Please, ma’‘aim, she says she is the child of your old 
friend that used to be Laura Bordan, and her mother’s 
sick, andl ain't got no home, and sends to know if you 
won't come and take her into your house for the night. 
She’s turned into the street by the landlord, and she’s 
five children,” 

“Oh, dear! what shall Ido? Why, I ceuldn’t have 
poor Laura here; I'd die with pity to see her and half- 
ai~lozen poor children. I couldn't stand it! My sensi- 
bilities are so keen! Bridget, send the little thing 
away. Don't let her come in. Oh! what a dreadful 
thing it is to have such sensibilities! Poor Laura! how 
she must suffer! Tell her to go to the Secretary of the 
Association for the Amelioration of the Condition of 
the Destitute. Tell her I would send her some money 
if my husbend were at home. Poor Laura! A beg- 
gar!’ And Mrs, Ardory wept in sincere grief for her 
frieud, and in pity for the p. «generally. Old Mr. Ar- 
‘flory was so shocked at her grief, that he got up and 

went out, and did not even return to supper, which 
Was served a few minutes later, when Mrs. Ardory's 
husband came in. To her husband that worthy lady 
talked most pathetically about her old friend, her beau- 
ly, her intellect, and her uabappy marriage, and now 
this sad, sad denouement—in the street sick, a beggar, 
ibsolutely a beggar. Here Mrs. Ardory broke down 
aud wept. She declared that she would not be able to 
tleep a wink that night. Her sensibilities were so dell- 
tate. The shock of hearing from poor, dear Laura in 
that Way was so rude and sudden, She hoped hersym- 
pathies might never be so severely taxed again. She 
couldu’t get over it—poor Laura in the street! 

And, at bed-time, she couldn't sleep. She said her 
sce gm were absolutely sbattered. And then, too, 
ac aes ream father was out. and she just knew that 

ever, 
dad combined to kill her, 


CHAPTER 
MRS. ARDORY'S SENSIBILITIES. 


I find that the last chapter must be given to the sen- 
sibilities of Mra. Ardory. 

It was Christmas Day. Even on this blessed day, that 
tender-hearted lady could not lay aside her sensibilities 
und enjoy herself. For, just think, will you, how many 
poor there are! How could a tender-hearted woman 
enjoy a feast when so many were hungry? It was not 
in the good woman's heart, I am sure, to be for a min- 
ute oblivious to the sorrows of the poor. 

She had also anether anxiety. The dinner-hour was 
approaching, and she was to have several friends, 
Among others, the rector and his wife were to dine with 
Mrs. Ardory on thisday. Al the company, the rector’s 
wife included, were there—the rector only being ab- 
sent, he having called to see a sick person on his way. 
He would come presently. Mrs. Ardory was just ex- 
plaining to the clergyman’s wife, how awful a thing 
parochial duty must be; she never could stand the tax 
on her sensibilities if she were a clergyman. But what 
Mrs. Ardory was thinking about while she was saying 
this was something very different, indeed. She was 
thinking that her father-in-law had been out all night 
on a Christmas spree, and that he might come in atany 
moment, and shock her sensibilities by his disgraceful 
appearance, ‘But, to her surprise, the old man came 
home sober; and, what was more curious, came in 
company with the rector bimself, 
showing him every attention! Was the like ever sce 
before? 

“He didn’t want to come,” said the rector with ex- 
citement, loading the old manin. “ But [brought him 
by force. Iimust tell you what he did. Found a poor, 
sick woman, With half-a-dozen children, on the street 
lastnight. ‘The woman's husband was dead. Landlord 
turned them out. Mr. Ardory, senior, here, went and 
got a truck, pushed his way threugh the rude crowd 
that stood about, and lifted the poor thing up off the 
sidewulk, and carried her to the truck. Then he took 
her to his little old house and laid her on the bed, and 
gota neighbor-woman for nurse, and went for a doctor, 
and got supper for the hungry children, and he’s been 
with them ever since, doing everything he could for 
them. Only he went this morning and shook his fist in 
the landlord’s face, and threatened to publish him if he 
didn’t give the woman back the lust ten dollars he had 
exacted. Tle’s a brave old man, You ought to be 
proud of him.” 

“Why, indeed, we are,” said the younger Ardory, 
“proud as we can be of you, father.” 

“He can do such things, you know,” said Mrs, Ar- 
dory, aside, to the rector’s wife; “he hasn’t any sensi- 
bilities.”’ 

“Tf vou could only have heard that poor woman tell 
as they went down to dinner. “If 
you could have*een her kiss Mr. Ardory’s hand as we 
came away. It did my heart good—more good than 
auy Christmas service I ever attended, 

* Come, father, you must sit at the head of the table,” 
suid the younger Ardory. 

“Oh! no, I can’t carve,” stammered the old man, 

* Well enough, well enough; God bless you!” said the 
rector. “I vote for you to preside to-day.” 

And then the rector said grace before meat; and the 
old truckman cut wu» the turkey as best he could, grow- 
ing red in the face? half from diffidence and half from 
modesty, for the rector did not intermit his praises of 
the old man’s benevolence and of his carving. 

* And what do you think?” continued the clergyman, 
“That poor creature told me she sent last night to the 
most intimate friend she had in her better days, and 
begged a shelter for the night, and was refused, It 
was absolutely outrageous. It would have been the 
death of the poor creature but for Mr. Ardory here.” 

The rector said this under difficulties, for his wife 
was treading on his corns vigorously all the time. But 
gentlemen never see anything; and how should he no- 
tice that this incident powerfully affected the sensibili- 
ties of the lady at the other end of the table? Butif 
his eyes were not sharp, his cars, at least, were always 
open to a theological question, and he now turned to 
answer a question put to him by Mires Crabbe, whether 
he theught an unregenecrate person could do things 
pleasing to Christ? 

* Every good thing a man docs—everything that has 
a likeness to Christ's own self-sacrifice, draws him 
nearer to Christ. I don’t doubt that Christ is pleased 
with a good act, by whomsocver done, and loves the 
man that does it, too.” 

The old truckman, whose self-respect had grown vi+- 
ibly, refused an invitation to the “House of Lords” 
that evening, started his truck the next week, went to 
church after that merry Christmas, and dined every 
now aid then at the house of the rector, 

Mrs. Ardory was quite ill efter her Christmas dinner, 
I believe. Her sensibilities had been so shocked by 
the harrowing things she had heard. 
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How To Do It.—An intelligent and thrifty farmer 
says:—** But for the co-operation of my boys I should 
have failed. The eldest is near twenty-one, and the 
other boys in the neighborhood, younger, have left 
their parents; mine have stuck to me when I most 
needed their services, and I attribute this result to the 
fact that I have tried to make their home pleasant. I 
have furnished them with attractive and useful read- 
ing; and when night comes, and the day’s work is 
ended, instead of running with other boys to the rail- 


And the rector was | 


road station and adjoining towns, they gathered around 
the great lamp and become interested in their books 
and papers.” 


VISION, 
By Ross Terry. 


{ ADLY Before the tindow 
The floating snow-flakes fell, 
Along the air all cold and fair, 
And on my heart as well. 


The dreary weary winter, 
Held up his mighty spear, 

My blood ran chill with winter cold 
And slow with winter's fear. 


But suddenly a sun-beam 
Across the snow-storm shone, 
And strange to tell, like any spell, 
The snow-tlakes all were flown! 


They vanished like a vision 
Before the sunny flame, 

And in their place a sudden crowd 
Of smiling wngels came. 


A million little angels 
With faces dazzling fair, 

And eyes as bright as starry light 
Beneath their shining haiz: 


And through the moaning tempest 
As suddenly there fell 

A tiny, tinkling, laughing sound, 
Like some sweet silver bell: 


Another, and another, 
Till all the frosty sky 

With soft repeat was ringing sweet, 
And words cume wandering by. 


“ We are Love's little angels; 
When earth is bure and brown 
We cover all her wounds and scars 
With mantles soft as duwn. 


“ The rocks that hid their faces 
In summer, green and deep, 
But frown to-day severe and grey, 
We cover up to sleep. 


“ The long and lonely meadows 
That lose their blossoms bright, 
And weep for all their loveliness, 
We veil with glittering white: 


“ The forest boughs that shudder 
All knotted, black, and bare, 
We hang with flowers like bridal bowers, 
The blossom-bells of air. 


“The drear and silent solitudes 
We veil with tender grace, 
There is no blight we do not hide, 
On all the sad carth’s face. 


* Above the sleeping roses, 
Above the wild-wood tlowers, 
We spread our warm and shining robes 
Through all the winter hours, 


“We are Love's little angels, 
But mortal eyes are dim ; 
Men cannot see how fair we be, 
Nor hear our joyful bymn: 


“We are Love's shrouded angels, 
But birds and blossoms know, 
When God's dear love falls from above, 
Though men may call it snow!" 


CITRISTMAS DAY NORTH AND SOUTH. 
BY HARRIET BELCUER STOWF. 


66 OLD as Christmas” has become a proverbial 


phrase. All the English litcrature of Christmas 
sparkles with frost-work. There are no greens but 
evergreens. Ivy, holly, yew, spruce and pine are its 
ndornments ; and the cold sleet and snow, drifting 
without, and wrapping earth like a winding-sheet, are 
only so many enhancements of the light, and warmth, 
and enjoyment within. 

Here, at the North, the merry rmg of sleigh-bells and 
the flash of the skaters’ steel are a part of the festivo 
imagery. It is remarkable that Christmas literature 
has been so entirely that of a cold climate that any 
other conception of Christmas bas no place in song or 
story. 

Our picture* gives, in one view, the Christmas scenery 
North and South. In the South we see the sunny 
reaches of water—the flowers, the bees, the butterflies 
and the birds. In the South, houses are not castles o 
retreat—Christmas is in the open air. People loll in 
their sunny verandahs, and gather the gelden oranges 
that are now in their perfection and weigh down the 


trees with their frukage. 

During all the long*rtign of slavery, the week of the 
Christmas holidays was one of the allowed privileges 
of the slave. Kind masters and mistresses distributed 
presents with a liberal hand; and even unkind oncs 
dared not withhold from their people some share in 
the gaicties of the Holidays. Dressed in their best, visit- 
ing from plantation to plantation, and dancing all 
night to the sound of the corn-fiddle and the banjo, 
the light-hearted race gave themselves freely up to 
enjoyment. Yet was there over all this a fearful 
shadow. The dread of insurrections, of plots and plans 
resulting from these opportunities of mutual converse, 
which their masters feared to forbid, and trembled to 
indulge, made the Christmas holidays a season of ap- 
prehension to many. 


 * See Frontispiece, first page. 
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“Oh, I’m always so glad when the Christmas holidays 
are over!” said a Icvely young widow who owned a 
plantation in Mississ:ppi. 

“Why so?” asked her friend. 

“Oh, because there’s no knowing what these crea- 
tures may plot and do when they are all together!”’ 

Thank heaven, that shadow of fear has passed with 
the passing of slavery. No white family dreads the 
Christmas holidays now, and the free negroes enjoy it 
none the less. The instinct is still strong in them to 
drop work, and wander, 2nd visit, and gossip; but the 
fear of losing wages, and an increased sense of the 
market value of time, leads many to forego their old 
junketing and merry-making, and content themselves 
with one day’s holiday. 

It is a wonderful reflection that our country is so 
wide that the self-same day may be kept with ice and 
snow and sleighing and skating at the North, or in the 
open air among birds and butterflies and flowers at 
the South. And yet it is one land, one government, 
one common interest; and we can all thankfully unite 
together in the first Christmas hymn: “ Peace on 
earth! Good will to men!” 


SUMMER ROMANCE 
BY CTLARLES PD. WARNER. 


were incamp on Long Lake, in Northern 

New York, in August, the worst month in the 
year for trout—uiless you happen to be there some 
other month—and this makes my little adventure the 
more remarkable. Long Lake is asort of highway of 
travel, easy of eccess for ladies, and a very pretty lake, 
as scenery in that country goes—-a regiou very tame 
compared with the Adirondacks, It is a very damp 
country, but you can,so about almost everywhere in 
boats without wetting your fect, except on the “ car- 
rys”’ which are always muddy; for it rains there ail 
that portion of the year when it does not show. 

We were waiting one day et Mother Johnson's Carry 
—for although Mother Johnson has a husband, it is her 
carry, beenuse she mikes the best tlapjacks in that 
country—for the slow oxen to drag our boats over the 
mile and a half of mud and stones cailed a road. Mr. 
Johnson drives the oxen, but he is even slower than 
they are. Lam confident that it would facilitate trans- 
portation if Mother Johnson should take the whip, but 
that would bring Mr. Johnson into the home depart- 
ment, and itis certain that the cakes would never rise 
if ever Johnson mixed ‘em. He is so slow about rising 
himself. If ever I am drawn to cxecution myself, I 
hope that Mr. Jolinson’s oxen will drag the cart, and 
that he will drive thein. If the distance were consider- 
able, it would be as good asa permanent stay of execu- 
tion, 

I was waiting for those oxen when I picked up Mr. 
Murray’s work of the imagination relating to this re- 
gion, which is misnamed “A Guide to the Adiron- 
dacks,”’ and became interested in one of his simple 
narratives of conbat with the fierce and sanguinary 
trout which infest these waters. Mr. Murray’s fault as 

descriptive writer is a want of color; he paints every- 
thing with such a severe simplicity, that it needs much 
imagination in the reader to comprehend the achieve- 
ments of the writer, or the peril to which he constantly 
and recklessly exposes himself. There ought to be a 
httle exaggeration of language, in order to place the 
scenes more vividly before the reader, Still I was in- 
terested in Mr. Murray's quiet and unassuming account 
of a fierce battle he had with some trout in Nameless 
Pond; thorgh my imagination was aided by a picture 
of the combat. The picture represents the fisherman 
standing in his boat, holding the butt of his pole away 
from him, so that the tip bends down nearly to his hand 
under the strain on the line of the advancing fish, This 
is called * giving him the butt.’’ In this case, however, 
the fish—a gigantic trout—has sprung out of the water 
some six feet, as trout are apt to do when their passions 
ure aroused, and is flying through the air straight for 
the fisherman, whose hat has fallen, permitting his hair 
to rise iv terror, his cyes protruding so that he could 
hang his hat on them if his hands were free. The situa- 
tion is one of extreme peril to both parties. Few peo- 
ple who have never seen an enraged trout in the air, 
making for «a man with lashing tail, erect fins, and open 
mouth, can have any idea of it. The story and the pic- 
ture are calculated to make one a little timid in these 
waters, but there really is not much danger, if you 
have a good guide—a cool, undaunted man, who does 
not believe the story. For myself, I half hoped I might 
meet such an adventure. 

Our guide told us that we should find, even at this 
season, super) fishing in a small river which runs into 
quette just below Long Lake. This is one of the 
1its about a guide—his unfailing faith. He has 
1y doubts that in some distant stream, or some 
remote lake, there are shoals of trout, and herds of 
deer, which we shall certainly find when we get there. 
He constantly inspires hope, and makes the entire voy- 
age rosy with it, though the voyage itself is only a wet 
disappointment. The hopefulness of the guides is per- 
ennial, and so strongly does it impress itself upon the 
traveler, that I have known it to color their after nar- 
ratives of fishing and hunting toa degree that would 
surprise those who knew that they had scarcely caught 
a trout, and only seen a man who had seen a deer. 

George said we were certain to find plenty of trout, 
and big ones, in this river. The fisherman knows the 


keen delight of feeling a two-pound trout on the end 
of an eight-ounce fly-rod. He can imagine the thrill; 
he wakes in the night to think about it when he is in 
the fishing country. We had this delightful anticipa- 
tion as we rowed down the lake, through the banks of 
white water-lilies, aud along the margin of the beauti- 
ful Raquette blazing with the cardinal flower. By the 
time we reached the fishing stream, we discovered that 
the water was very high, so high that the guide shook 
his head; it had been high all summer, in fact, and had 
ruined the fishing. The trout were all scattered abroad, 
instead of reposing at the spring-holes, and it was pro- 
bable that they would not bite. The sport wouldn't be 
the best, yet there was no doubt that we should get all 
the trout we wanted. We pulled slowly up the rapid 
stream, rigging our tackle and getting ready for the 
good places. When we had gone more than a mile, we 
came to a bend, with rather slack water, and a little 
inlet thick with lily-pads, a spot that the guide said 
was just alive with trout. 1 never saw a place that 
promised better. 

There is always a little nervousness about the first cast 
of the fly—a trout, andabig one, may instantly seize it, 
and the thrilling struggle willbegin. Itisthe same with 
the second and third cast, but the nervousness subsides a 
little when you have thrown a dozen times; and when 
you have flung out and drawn the fly in for ten min- 
utes without 2 rise, it gets alittle tiresome. This hap- 
pened to us. We might as well have thrown into a 
mud-puddle, The guide said he didu’t understand it; 
it was an awful good place. 

*Last June asportsman caught a half-barrel in less 
than an hour, standing right where you be.” 

Did the guide remember the man’s name? 

“Yes, his name was Buttons; he'd rather fish than 
eat; there wasn’t no pints about a trout he didn't 
know.” 

Neither of us rejoicing in the magic name of Buttons, 
we gave it up, and let George try. He thrashed thie 
waters in all directions for some time, and then corn- 
cluded that Buttons himself wouldn't have any luck 
that day; and we left the place that was “alive with 
trout,” and proceeded up stream, accompanied by a 
screaming fish-hawk who appeared to be as unsuccess- 
ful as the rest of us. We fished here and we fished 
there, but with the exception of two or three three- 
inch juveniles who didn't know enough not to bite 
when the water was high, we got nothing. 

At last we reached the place of places—a natural 
placer of trout—‘ always sure to find them there,’’ 
George said. The river ran by a great rock,—ran deep 
and black and swift, with ripples above and below. 
this deep hole the trout lay, and on these rapids they 
would take the fly. A jagged pine tree hung over the 
rock, and it Wasa charming place; a pity to desecrate it 
with slaughter. We poised our boat on a rock in mid- 
streum, around which the water swirled, and Istood up 
in the boat to throw. It was 2 moment of intense ex- 
ultation. Nothing was to be heard except the swirling 


‘of the water and the singing of the mosquitoes about 


my head, The water is never so high that they won't 
bite. 

Ithrew! The little brown fly went skimming across 
the black pool and floated off down the rapids. No 
rise. 1 threw again, drawing the line carefully over 
the most inviting spots. No sign of life. I kept on 
casting, each time more artistically than before, but 
still with no response, until I began to think that But- 
tons must have taken a half-barrel out of this hole 
also. It seemed impossible that fish should not rise 
from such a lovely pool to such a seductive invitation. 
At last, weary with throwing, I let fly and line sink a 
litile ina calm place. In an instant—ood fortune al- 
Ways comes suddenly—I felt something. 

There,” cried George, strike—strike hard!” 

I summoned all my manhood, and struck, and felt 
that I had him fast. There seemed to be a three 
pound weight on the end of the line, and the slender 
pole bent like a whip-stock. Evidently a big one. 
“Give him line,” and I gave him line, nearly pitching 
out of the tottering boat in the operation. ‘“ Keep 
cool.”” Oh yes, I kept cool, and let the fish have it 
pretty much his own way, reeling him in a little oc- 
casionally, just to remind him that Iwasthere. Round 
the pool he went, and round, but not so excitedly as I 
had read he would go under such circumstances; but, 
it was not lively—he pulled like lead. I hoped he was 
getting tired, for I was, when the line suddenly slack- 
ened, and I felt that he was coming towards me, in- 
tending to run under the boat and break himself loose, 
as is the custom of sagacious trout. There was nota 
moment to lose. I reeled as fast as I could, but he 
came on. The rod already bent like a reed, and I 
feared he would simash it. The fish was making di- 
rectly for the boat. The only remedy in such a case is 
to attempt to check the fish by letting the rod bend; 
if it is stout enough the fish must stop; if it break, 
away he gocs. 

“Give him the butt,” shouted George. 

I was perfectly willing to give him the butt, and did 
so. He didn’t like it. The rod bent double, but held. 
The enraged fish, checked in his wild career, sprung 
six feet out of the water, determined to go over the 
boat if he could not go under it, and made directly for 
my hand. It was a moment of peril. The aspect of 
the fish was momentous. It appeared to me to have 
a round mouth and scales. I dodged and let him go 
past, and as I did so, George cried, 

“Thunder! It’sa Sucker!” 

And when we came to pull him siowly in, and get 


his two pounds in a landing-net, sure enough it was a 
sucker—an innocent sucker. But is was a narrow es. 
cape. It might have been a trout. 


FOREIGN NOTES, 
H®& Prussian House of Lords has been made to 
yield, after all, and permit the passage of what js - 
called the Counties’ Bill, which provides that the peo- 
ple, and not merely the noble proprietors, shall take 
part in electing the County Assemblies, and that ip 
each county there shall bea gradation of authorities 
from those of the town up. A slight concession was 
made to the Lords, letting them retain something more 
of their old police jurisdiction than was at first intend. 
ed; just enough to afford an excuse to those who yield. 
ed. Bismarck has now beaten Austria, France, and 
the Prussian aristocracy, and has on his hands stil] 
a fight with those of the Catholic clergy who are ex. 
treme supporters of the Pope. 

—A small matter has taken dangerous shape, in 
the collision of Mr. Gladstone’s ministry with Mr, 
Odger and his fellow workinugimen, in the matter of 
their violation of certain absurd and arbitrary rules 
about public mectings in the parks. No one seems to 
know whether the rules put up by Mr. Gladstone’s 
First Commissioner of Works were with authority or 
not, and the workingmen purposely trampled on them, 
and are now prosecuted for the act, which was only 
that of holding a public meeting in one of the parks, 
though with some incidents of a boisterous crowd 
which can be made to wear a bad look. The Times 
says of the state of affairs: “Government is stultified, 
the magistracy is discredited, and Parliament is made 
to appear ridiculous.”” The Eraminer says that * the 
situation is the most trving that the Gladstone Ministry 
has ever been placed in.”’ 

—English discussion of fire-proof buildings seems 
to be that they are more dangerous thun any other, 
because iron fails under heat worse thun any other 
material; and stone stairways, or thin slubs of stone 
anywhere, will generaily give way sooner than wood 
partly surrounded with lath and plaster. Ordinary 
plaster is reckoned the most valuable auxiliary we have 
in making buildings difficult to nun. As regards great 
warehouses, stores, hotels, etc., the greatest measure of 
security is in their proper sub-division. Walls in which 
the joists are filled in between with concrete are par- 
ticularly secure. 

—London seems in a bad way with her police of 
more than 8,000 men. Hyver since the dcath of Sir Rich- 
ard Mayne, who was very successful as the head of the 
force, things are said to have steadily gone on frum 
worse to worse. The streets, it is said, were never as 
unsafe as now; there were never so many serious crimes 
undetected ; and the force generally never bore a lower 
character than at the present time. More than a hun- 
dred were recently dismissed for insubordination, 
growing out of an agitation fora small addition to mis- 
erably small pay, which has since been granted. The 
present Chief of Police is credited with making a great 
deal of discontent by needless martinet discipline. 

—The English Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, with the Church Missionary Soviety, cordially 
supported by the Archbishop of Canter) ury, suggested 
Friday, December 20th, to be observed as a day of spe- 
cial intercession in the Church of England for missions 
and missionaries, With special reference to the need of 
more laborers in the mission ficld. The former of the 
two Societies named put forth its appeal in terms such 
as these: * The Society is ot present grievously pressed 
by the want of missionaries for carrying on its great 
work.” 

—One of the subjects of recent English agitation 
is a Royal Commission recently appointed for finding 
out the amount and the sources of the incomes of the 
Universities and collegiate bodies of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, with a supposed view to disturbing their tenure 
of lands, and giving them instead government annui- 
ties, in order that the property in land may go into the 
hands of owners who will permit more to be made of 
it. Itis more likely, however, to result in a rearrange- 
meut of the system of instruction and fellowships in 
the universities, and to influence public opinion in this 
direction a “ Society for the Organization of Academic 
Study” has been formed, with the following resolution 
as its platform: * That the chief end to be kept in view 
in any redistribution of the revenues of Oxford and 
Cambridge, is the adequate maintenance of mature 
study and scientific research, as well for their own 
sakes as with the view of bringing the highest educa- 
tion within the reach of all who are cesirous of profit- 
ing by it.” 

—Mr. Ruskin takes the tone of a prophet, in 
speaking of the incapacity of his countrymen for true 
art, yet he will not have his recent books published in 
the usual way, or made accessible in price to common 
people. Mr. G. Allen, at Heathficld Cottage, Keston, 
Kent, has the sale of them. They are not advertised, 
are not sent to editors for notice, and neither the cir- 
culating libraries nor the booksellers can have them, 
because each copy must bring the full retail price. Mr. 
Ruskin says: “I do not care that anybody should read 
my books who grudges me a doctor's fee per volume.” 

—The impeachment of his nation which Ruskin 
ventures is in four counts: “ The youths frivolous, the 
maidens falsely religious, the men slaves of money, tl 
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matrons vain.”’ It is a formal and superficial fashion 
of religion which the maidens are accused of, as illus- 
trated in “the notion that the Word of God may be 
bound up in morocco, and carried about in a young 
lady’s pocket, with tasselled ribbons to mark the pass- 
ages she moot approves of.” Of this he says that * no 
feather idol of Polynesian was ever a sigu of more 
shameful idolatry.”” Some years ago, he said: “ Leave 
that, and look after Lazarus at the doorstep; for there 
is a true Church wherever one-hand meets another 
helpfully, and that is the only holy or Mother Church 
which ever was or ever shall be.” 

—The Saturday Review says of Mr. Stanley's 
book: “‘ He has written a very good book. In spite of 
all defects, it is incomparably more lively than most 
books of African travel. The reader may follow him 
with unflagging interest from his start to bis return, 
and will be disposed to part with him on excellent 
terms.” The Athenwum, in a “ first notice,” summari- 
zes a portion of the book, and says: “Our conclusion 
is, that Mr. Stanley has made good his claim to be a 
discoverer, and to have supplemented the work of his 
distinguished predecessors to an important extent.” 
The Examiner is more censorious, and perhaps less 
just. It says: “The enemies of Mr. Stanley will be 
able to say that, while the book gives fresh evidence of 
the excellent opinion that Mr. Stanley has of himeelf, 
and everything he does, it contains very little of the 
proof that he promised to include in it of the accuracy 
of his statements and the soundness of his views con- 
cerning the disputed geography of Central Africa and 
Dr. Livingstone’s share in elucidating it.” The “se- 
cond notice” in the Atheneum points out the fact that 
the Council of the Geographical Society broke one of 
its standing rules to grant Mr. Stanley the Patron’s 
Medal fully six months before the appointed time; the 
only instance in which this has been done, 


-—Of the new volume of Forster's Life of Dickens 
the Evaminer says: “In it Mr, Forster shows the same 
exact appreciation of his friend’s character, the same 
desire to tell the precise truth about him in little mat- 
ters as well as in great, and the same vigor of delinea- 
tion, growing out of his mastery of the literwry art and 
of his thorough comprehension of Dickens's inner and 
outer life, that the first volume exhibited.” The <then- 
cum gathers a good deal out of the volume, without 
criticism, and finally says: “The most difficult, most 
delicate, and scarcely avoidable part of Dickens's life 
remains to be told, and will undoubtedly put to the 
severes ttest the power, taste, discretion, and judgment 
of the biographer.” The Saturday Review complains 
that the book thus far is not a Life of Dickens, but a 
History of Dickens’s Relations to Mr, Foster, and it 
raises the question whether Dickens was not a man of 
exceedingly versatile and vivid, rather than of very 
deep emotions, and too fond of the footlights of public 
exhibition to be invariably genuine in his feelings. 


—Mr. W. G. Palgrave, author of Zssays on 
Eastern Questions, has entered so much into sym- 
pathy with the Moslem faith as to be able to preach, to 
an Arab congregation, a sermon from a text in the 
Koran. Mr. Palgrave was formerly in the English 
Church, in his Oxford days, when he was the most bril- 
liant of students; at a later period, after seeing service 
in India, he became a Catholic and a Jesuit, but was 
cured of this by his experience of the Arabs of Cen- 
tral Arabia; and he now avows general religious sym- 
pathies, separate from any and all creeds, and with 
much respect for the higher aspects of Mahometanism. 


—Jean Lavoeque writes hopefully of Home Life 
in France,in the London Exruminer. To foreigners 
Paris is a place of amusement, but to those who consti- 
tute the brilliant city’s active power it is a place of 
struggle and toi. M. Lavocque declares it to be a rec- 
ognized truth in France that the people are honest, 
£ven the conscription, which tears away so many mem- 
bers of the rural family from their normal life, does 
not always corrupt them. Not a few, after learning 
the disenchantments of a life of adventure, return to 
the nest more vigorous and joyous. On the field of 
battle, and in the barrack, the young soldier often 
learns the love of his mother and his home. 

'—It seems to be lucky for the French ‘(iovern- 
ment that it has its seat at Versailles, and not in Paris, 
where the politicians and loungers would inevitably 
break in upen the unpopular Assembly and the hardly 


popular President. Any moment, however, may raise | ; 
preparation of some compound which seemed to re- 


2 sterm in Paris considerable enough to reach the State 
Theater at Versailles, and either scatter the company 
or at least scare them out of their wits. The drift 
seems te be towards the break-down of the existing ar- 
rangement, and the ultimate experiment of extreme 
republicanism, unless chance should first give the mon- 
archical party a triumph both brief and dangerous, 
—The new Turkoman nationality which is grow- 
ing so rapidly, with the aid of new blood infused by 
refugees from Russia, occupies the wide and fertile 
territories which have Ararat for their center. Wheth- 
er this fine, new growth shall fall under the power of 
Russia, or join a regenerated Turkish Empire, or crect 
-4n independent power, is yet to be seen. 


—Mr. Medhurst says that, apart from the water 


. Communication of China, there is perhaps no spot on 
_ the face of the globe in which locomotion is so general 
“nd traffic so large where such clumsy and imperfect 


. Benne of transit are provided. There are no roads 
worthy of the name; horses are unknown; and the 


emaciated creatures. The favorite means of land con- 
veyauce is the wheelbarrow, propelled by one or occa- 
sionally by two men. Butit seems probable that 
Western engineers will soon be called on to introduce 
the railway system, the advantage of which is likely 
to be fully appreciated when once it gets a footing. 


—The death of Mr. Thomas Bilby, at the ad- 
vanced age of 78, is announced in the English papers. 
He was the author of the popular hymn, “ Oh, that 
will be joyful.” Mr. Thos. Bilby has been for more 
than a quarter of a century the parish clerk of Isling- 
ton, and, like Mr. Andrew Young, who wrote that 
other universal favorite, ** There is a happy land,” was 
a schoolmaster, 


WORK ; 
Or, CHRISTIE'S EXPERIMENT. 
By Lovrsa M, ALcorT, 


Author of “Littl Women,” “Old-Fashioned Girl,” “Little 
Men,” cte., cle. 


CHAPTER I, 
CHRISTIE, 


** A UNT BETSEY, there’s going to be a new 
Declaration of Independence.” 

* Bless and save us, what do you mean, child?” And 
the startled old lady precipitated a pie into the oven 
with destructive haste, 

“T mean that, being of age, I'm going to take care of 
myself, and not be a burden any longer, Uncle wishes 
me out of the way; thinks I ought to go, and, sooner 
or later, will tell me so. I don’t intend to wait for that, 
but, like the people in fairy tales, travel away into the 
world and seek my fortune. 1 know I can find it.” 

Christie emphasized her speech by energetic demon- 
strations in the bread-trough, kneading the dough as 
if it was her destiny, and she was shaping it to suit her- 
self; while Aunt Betsey stood listening, with up-lifted 
pie-fork, and as much astonishment as her placid face 
was capable of expressing. As the girl paused, with a 
decided thiump, the old lady exclaimed: 

**What crazy idee you got into your head now?’ 

* \ very sane and sensible one that’s got to be work- 
ing out, so please listen toit, ma’am. I’ve had it a 
good while. I've thought it over thoroughly, and I’m 
sure it’s the right thing for me to do. I’m old enough 
to take care of myself; and if I'd been a boy, I should 
have been told to do it long ago. I hate to be depend- 
ent ; and now there’s no need of it, I can’t bear it any 
longer. If you were poor, I wouldn’t leave you; for I 
never forget how kind you have been tome, But Un- 
cle doesn’t love or understand me; Lam a burden to 
him, and I must go where I can take care of myself. I 
can’t be happy till I do, for there’s nothing here for 
me. 1'm sick of this dull town, where the one idea is 
eat, drink, and getrich; I don’t find any friends to help 
me as I want to be helped, or any work that I can do 
well; so let me go, Aunty, and find my place, wherever 
it is.”’ 

“But I do need you, deary; and you mustn't think 
Uncle don’t like you. He does, only he don’t show it; 
and when your odd ways fret him, he ain’t pleasant, I 
know. I don’t see why you can’t be contented; I've 
lived here all my days, and never found the place lone- 
some, or the folks unneighborly.” And Aunt Betsey 
looked perplexed by the new idea. 

“You and I are very different, ma’am. There was 
more yeast put into my composition, I fuess; and, af- 
ter standing quiet in a warm corner so long, I begin to 
ferment, and ought to be kneaded wp in time, so that I 
may turn out a wholesome loaf, You can’t do this; so 
let me go where it can be done, else I shall turn sour 
and good for nothing. Does that make the matter any 
clearer?’ And Christie’s serious face relaxed into a 
smile as her aunt’s eye went from her to the nicely- 
molded loaf offered as an illustration. 

“Tsee what you mean, Kitty; but I never thought 
on't before. You be better riz thou me; though, let 
me tell you, too much emptins makes bread poor stuff, 
like baker's trash; and too much working up mukes it 
hard and dry. Now fly around, for the big oven is 
most het, and this cake takes a sicht of time in the 
mixin’.”’ 

“You havn't suid I might go, Aunty,” began the 
girl, after a long pause devoted by the old lady to the 


quire great nicety of measurement in its ingredients; 
for when she replied, Aunt Betsey curiously interlard- 
ed her speech with audible directions to herself from 
the receipt-book before her. 

“T ain’t no right to keep you, dear, ef you choose to 
take (a pinch of salt), I’m sorry you ain't happy, and 
think you might ef you'd only (beat eggs’ six yolks and 
whites together). But ef you can’t, and feel that you 
need (two cups of sugar), only spenk to Unele, and ef 
he says (a squeeze of fresh lemon), go, my dear, and 
take my blessin’ with you (not forgettin’ to cover with 
a piece of paper).”’ 

Christie’s laugh echoed through the kitchen; and the 
old lady smiled benignly, quite unconscious of the 
cause of the girl’s merriment. 

“T shall ask Uncle to-night, and I know he won't ob- 
ject. Then I shall write to see if Mrs, Flint has a room 
for me, where I can stay till I get something to do. 
There is plenty of work in the world, and I'm not afraid 
of it; so you’ll soon hear good news of me. Don’t look 


Ponies, mule, and donkeys, gengrally used are poor, , sad, for you know I pover could forget you, even if I 


should become the greatest lady in the land.” And 
Christie left the prints of two floury but affectionate 
hands on the old lady’s shoulders, as she kissed the 
wrinkled face that had never worn a frown to her. 

Full of hopeful fancies, Christie salted the pans and 
buttered the dough in pleasant forgetfulness of all - 
mundane «affairs, and the ludicrous dismay of Aunt 
Betsey, who,followed her about rectifying her mistakes, 
and watching over her asif this sudden absence of mind 
had roused suspicions of her shinity. 

“Unele, I want to go away, and get my own living, 
if you please,”’ was Christie’s abrupt beginning, as they 
sat round the evening fire. 

“Hey! what's that?’ said Uncle Enos, rousing from 
the doze he was enjoying, with a candle in perilous 
proximity to his newspaper and his nose. 

Christie repeated her request, and was much relieved, 
when, after a meditative stare, the old man briefly an- 
swered: 

“Wal, go ahead.” 

“T was afraid you might think it rash or silly, sir.” 

“T think it’s the best thing you could do; and I like 
your good sense in pupposin’ on’t.” 

“Then I may really go?” 

““*Soon’s ever you like. Don’t pester me about it till 
you’re ready; then I'll give you alittle suthing to 
start off with.” And Uncle Enos returned to The 
Farmer’s Friend, as if cattle were more interesting 
than kindred. 

Christie was accustomed to his curt speech and care- 
less manner; had expected nothing more cordial; and, 
turning to her aunt, said, rather bitterly: 

“Didn't I tell you he’d be glad to have me go? No 
matter! When I’ve cone something to be proud of, he 
will be as glad to see me back again.” Then her voice 
changed, her eyes kindled, and the firm lips softened 
withasmile. “Yes, lll try my experiment; then I'll 
get rich; found a home for girls like myself; or, better 
still, be a Mrs, Fry, a Florence Nightingale, or-——” 

“ How are you on’t for stockings, dear?” 

Christic’s castles in the air vanished at the prosaic 
question; but, after a blank leok, she answered plea- 
santly: 

“Thank you for bringing me down to my feet again, 
when I was soaring away too far and téo fast. I'm 
poorly off, ma’am; but if you are knitting these for 
me, I shall certainly start on a firm foundation.” And, 
leaning on Aunt Betsey’s knee, she patiently discussed 
the wardrobe question from hose to head-gear. 

“Don’t you think you could be contented any way, 
Christie, ef I make the work lighter, and leave you 
more time for your books and things?” asked the old 
lady, loth to lose the one youthful element in her 
quiet life. 

“No, ma’am, for I can’t find what I want here,”’ waa 
the decided answer. 

“What do you want, child?’ 

** Look in the fire, and I'll try to show you.” 

The old lady obediently turned her spectacles that 
way; and Christie said in a tone half serious, half play- 
ful: 

“Do you see those two logs? Well, that one smould- 
ering disinally away in the corner is what my life is 
now; the other blazing and singing is what I want my 
life to be.” 

* Bless me, what anidec! They are both a-burnin’ 
where they are put, and both will be ashes to-morrow ; 
so what difference doos it muke?”’ 

Christie smiled at the literal old lady; but, following 
the fancy that pleased her, she added earnestly : 

“I know the end is the same; but it docs make a dif- 
ference how they they turn to ashes, and how I spend 
my life. That log, with its one dull spot of fire, gives 
neither light nor warmth, but lies sizzling despondently 
among the cinders. But the other glows from end to 
end with cheerful little flames that go singing up the 
chimney with a pleasant sound, Its light fills the room 
and shines out into the dark; its warmth draws us 
nearer, making the hearth the cosiest place in the house, 
and we shall all miss the friendly blaze when it dies, 
Yes,” she added, as if to herself, ‘I hope my life may 
be like that, so that, whether it be long or short, it will 
be uscful and cheerful while it lasts, will be missed 
when it ends, and leave something behind besides 
ashes.” 

Though she only half understood them, the girl's 
words touched the kind old lady, and made her look 
anxiously at the eager young face gazing so wistfully 
into the fire. 

“A good smart blowin’ up with the belluses would 
make the green stick burn most as well as the dry one 
after a spell. I guess contentedness is the bellus for 
young folks, ef they would only think so.” 

“I daresay you are right, Aunty; but I want to try 
for myself; andif I fail, I'll come back and follow your 
advice. Young folks always have discontented fits, you 
know. Didn’t you when you were a girl?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder ef I did; but Enos came along, 
and I forgot ’em.” | 

““My Enos has not come along yet, and never may; 
so I'm not going to sit and wait for any man to give mo 
independence, if I can earn it for myself.” And a 
quick glance at the gruff; grey old man in the corner 
plainly betrayed that, in Christie’s opinion, Aunt Bet- 
sey made a had bargain when she exchanged her girl- 
ish aspirations for a man whose soul was in hia pocket. 

“ Jest like her mother, full of hifalutin notions, dis- 
contented, and sot in her own idees. Poor capital to 
start a fortin’ on.” 

Christie’s cye met that of her uncle peering over the 
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top of his paper with an expresmon that always tried 
her patience. Now it was like a dash of cold water on 
her enthusiasm, and her face fell as she asked quickly : 

“How do you mean, sir?”’ 

“] mean that you are startin’ all wrong; your redic- 
‘jus notions about independence and self-cultur won’t 
come to nothin’ in the long run, and you'll make as 
bad a failure of your life as your mother did of her’n.” 

‘‘ Please, don’t say that to me; I can’t bear it, for I 
shall never think her life a failure, because she tried to 
help herself, and married a good man in spite of pover- 
ty, when she loved him! You call that folly; but I'll 
do the same if 1 can; and I'd rather have what my 
father and mother left me, than all the money you are 
piling up, just for the pleasure of being richer than 
your neighbors.” 

“Never mind, dear! he don't mean no harm!”’ whis- 
pered Aunt Betsey, fearing a storm. 

But though Christie’s eyes had kindled and her color 
deepened, her voice was low and steady, and her indig- 
nation was of the inward sort. 

“Uncle likes to try me by saying such things, and 
this is one reason why I want to go away before I get 
sharp and bitter and distrustful as he is. I don’t sup- 
pose I can make you understand my feeling, but I'd 
lixe to try, and then I'll never speak of it again ;”’ and, 
earefully controlling voice and face, Christie slowly 
added, with a look that would have been pathetically 
eloquent to one who could have understood the in- 
stincts of a strong nature for light and freedom: *“* You 
say I am discontented, proud and ambitious; that’s 
true, and I'm glad of it. I am discontented, because I 
ean’t help feeling that there is a better sort of life than 
this dull one made up of everlasting work, with no ob- 
ject but money. I can’t starve my soul for the sake of 
my body, and IT mean to get out of the treadmill if I 
can. I'm proud, as you call it, because I hate depend- 
ence where there izu’t any love to make it bearable. 
You don’t say so in words, but I know you begrudge 
me 2 home, though you will call me ungrateful when 
I’m gone. I’m willing to work, but I want work that 
I can put my heart into, and feel that it does me good, 
no matter how hard itis. I only ask fora chance to be 
a useful, happy woman, and I don’t think that is a bad 
ambition. Even if I only do what my dear mother did, 
earn my living honestly and happily, and leave a beau- 
tiful example behind me, to help one other woman as 
hers helps me, I shall be satisfied.” 

Christie’s voice faltered over the last words, for the 
thoughts and feclings which had been working within 
her during the last few days had stirred her decply, 
and the resolution to cut loose from the old life had not 
been lightly made. Mr. Devon had listened behind his 
paper to this unusual outpouring witha sense of dis- 
conifort which was new to him. But though the words 
reproached and annoyed, they did not soften him, and 
when Christie paused with tearful eyes, her uncle rose, 
saying, slowly, as he lighted his candle: 

“Tf I'd refused to let yeu go before, I'd agree to it 
now; for you need breakin in, my girl, and you are 
goin’ where you'll get it, so the sooner you're off the 
better for all on us. Come, Betsey, we may as wal 

leave, for we can’t understand the wants of her higher 
as Christie calls it, and we've had lecterin’ 
enough for one night.” And witha grim laugh the old 
man quitted the field, worsted but in good order. 

“There, there, dear, hev a good cry, and forgit all 
about it!” purred Aunt Betsey, as the heavy footsteps 
creaked away, for the good soul had a most old-fash- 
joned and dutiful awe of her lord and master. 

shan’t cry but act; for it is high time I ies off. 
I’ve stayed for your sake; now I'm more trouble than 
comfort, and away I go. Good-night, my dear old 
aunty, aud don’t look troubled, for ll be a lamb while 
I stay.” 

Having kissed the old lady, Christie swept her work 
away, and sat down to write the letter which was the 
first step toward freedom, When it was done, she drew 
nearer to her friendly confidante the fire, and till late 
into the night sat thinking tenderly of the past, bravely 
of the present, hopefully of the future. Twenty-one 
to-morrow, and her inheritance a head, a heart, a pair 
of hands; also the dower of most New England girls, 
intelligence, courage and common-sense, many practi- 
eal gifts, and, hidden under the shy pride that soon 
melts in a genial atmosphere, much romance and en- 
thusiasm, and the spirit which can rise to hercism when 
the great moment cores. 

Christie was one of tiat large class of women who, 
moderately endowed with taleuts, earnest and truce 
hearted, are driven by necessity, temperament, or prin- 
ciple out into the world to find support, happiness and 
homes for themselves. Many turn back discouraged; 
more accept shadow for substance, and discover their 
mistake too late; the weakest lose their purpose and 
themselves; but the strongest struggle on, and, after 
danger and defeat, carn oat last the best success this 
world can give us, the possession of a brave and cheer- 
ful spirit, rich in self-knowledge, self-control, self-hetp. 
This was the real desire of Christie’s heart; this was to 
be her lesson and reward, and to this happy end she 
was slowly yet surely brought by the long discipline of 
life and labor. 

Sitting alone there in the night, she tried to 
strengthen herself with all the good and helpful mem- 
ories she could recall, before she went away to find her 
place in the great unknown world. She thought of her 
mother, so like herself, who had borne the ecommon- 
place life of home till she could bear it no longer. 
Then had gone away to teach, as most country-girls 


| are forced todo. Had met, loved, and married a poor 
gentleman, and, after a few years of genuine happi- 
ness, untroubled even by much care and poverty, had 
followed him out of the world, leaving her little child 
to the protection of her brother. 

Christie looked back over the long, lonely years she 
had spent in the old farmhouse, plodding to school and 
church, ard doing her tasks with kind Aunt Betsey 
while a ck7 id; and slowly growing into girlhood, with a 
world of 1 omance locked up in a heart hungry for love 
and a larger, nobler life. | 

She had tried to appease this hunger in many ways, 
but found little help. Her father’s oh] books were all 
she could command, and these she wore out with much 
reading. Inheriting his refined tastes, she found no- 
thing to attract her in the society of the commonplace 
and often coarse people about her. She tried to like 
the buxom girls whose one ambition was to “ get mar- 
ried,” and whose only subjects of conversation were 
“smart bunnits”’ and “ nice dresses.”’ She tried to be- 
lieve that the admiration and regard of the bluff young 
farmers was worth striving for; but when one well-to- 
do neighbor laid his acres at her feet, she found it im- 
possible to accept for her life’s companion a man whose 
soul was wrapped up in prize cattle and big turnips. 

Uncle Enos never could forgive her for this piece of 
folly, and Christie plainly saw that one of three things 
would surely happen, if she lived on there with no vent 
for her full heart and busy mind. She would either 
marry Joe Butterficld in sheer desperation, and become 
a farmer’s household drudge; settle down into a sour 
spinster, content to make butter, gossip and lay up 
money all her days; or do what poor Matty Stone had 
done, try to crush and curb her needs and aspirations 
till the struggle grew too hard, and then in a fit of de- 
spair end her life, and Jeave a tragic story to Dgunt 
their quiet river. 

To escape these fates but one way appeared; to Dreak 
loose from this narrow life, and go out into the world 
and sce what she could do for herself. This idea was 
full of enchantment to the eager girl, and, after much 
earnest thought, she had resolved to try it. 

“Tf I fail, I can come back,” she said to herself, even 
while she scorned the thought of failure, for with all 
her shy pride she was both brave and ardent, and her 
dreams were of the rosiest sort. 

“T won’t marry Joe; I won’t wear myself out in a 
district-school for the mean sum they give a woman; I 
won't delve away here where I'm not wanted; and I 
won't end my life like a coward, because it is dull and 
hard. I'll try my fate as mother did, and perhaps I 
may succeed as well.”’ And Christie’s thoughts went 
wandering away into the dim, sweet past when she, a 
happy child, lived with loving parents in a different 
world from that. 

Lost in these tender memories, she sat till the old 
moon-faced clock behind the door struck twelve, then 
the visions vanished, leaving their benison behind 
them. 

As she glanced backward at the smouldering fire, a 
slender spire cf flame shot up from the log that had 
blazed so cheerily, and shone upon her as she went. A 
good omen, gratefully accepted then, and remembcred 
often in the years to come. 

(To be continued.) 
FLAT PERJURY. 
BY THOS. BEECHER. 
66 URDER is a very bad habit, wrote a girl, 
A as the first sentence of her composition, at an 
Albany school. No one disputed her. As few will dis- 
pute my assertion that Perjury is a very bad habit; yet 
some may be startled when I assert that it is coming to 
be a very common habitin the land. The statutes of 
the nation and of the State are largely responsible for 
this bad, sad habit of perjury. 

During the civil war every officer and enlisted man 
began his service by taking an oath. To some, I doubt 
not, this was a solemn religious aet, a sacramentum. 
But to many it was a “ mere form” prescribed by law. 
Straightway deserters, and there were thousands of 
them, perjured themselves when they deserted, Quar- 
ter-masters rendering incorrect or false accounts were 
perjured. Commissioned officers, drawing rations for 
servants that did not exist, and forage for horses that 

vere not fed, and fucl for fires that were never kin- 
dled, and turning the same into cash, as one of their 
“eustomary perquisites,” were, every one of them, 
perjured, 

Paroled men re-cnilisting before they were cxchanug- 
ed, were guilty of perjury. 

Through all the inextricable tangle and dishonesty 
of a great war, the unerring eye of God followed the 
thread of cac lh man’s conduct; and God “ will mot hold 
ame cuililess’’ who “ by his conduct has shown that he 

‘took his name in vain’ when he enlisted. 

Talking with many soldiers and officers in time of 
war, and appealing to them to remember their oaths, 
the general reply was—* O chaplain, you are too strict. 
It was only a form.” As if they had said in so many 
words, ** We took the name of Godin vain; we took 
as a mere form’—the very thing forbidden by the 
third commandment. 

But the war with its countless dishonesties and gen- 
eral degradation of morals (in which regard it was not 
worse, and possibly somewhat better than most wars) 
ie done. Weare now on a peace footing. But the vol- 
ume of perjury will be found to be very little dimin- 


ished; for in every State we find that the ordinary 


business of life is ostensibly held to truth and honesty 
by multiplied oaths. All our great army of civil offi-. 
cers, not less than two nundred thousand strong, be. 
gan their official duty by “ swearing in.” 

The scandalous accusations which are brought agamst 
nearly every servant of the public during a political 
campaign, because of neglect or dishonesty in the dis- 
charge of duty, take on a fearful gravity, when it is re- 
membered that each charge, if true, amounts to an ac- 
cusation of flat perjury. For every short-coming 
officer began his official life under the sanction of an 
oath. He called it “ swearing in”—a mere form. But 
in 80 calling it, again I say, he deliberately puts him- 
self at the very centre of the target at which the third 


commandment is levelled—thou shalt not take the: 


name of the Lord thy God as a mere form. 

The public officer who has neglected his duty does 
not mend his plea at all by saying, “my official oath 
was only a form.” So pleading he but adds to bis offi- 
cial infidelity the deeper crime of perjury. 

Stand for ten minutes in any great Custom House, 
and see the long “queue” of clerks waiting with a 
handful of invoices to swear to them. /.Jd to this the 
well-known usage of double invoices, one for the cus- 
tom-house and the other for the trade. Here again we 
are piling up perjury. 

Enter courts of law, from the lowest justice’s court 
to the supreme court of the United States, and notice 
with what flippancy the clerks administer the oath, 
searcely looking up from their writing while they 
speak. Enquire of any lawyer as regards the frequency 
of testimony unmistakably false; and the infrequency 
of convictions for perjury. Read the smiles that go 
around from face to face, when some witness swears 
strongly to statements which bench and bar know are 
positively false! We find here in our courts of justice 
another heap of perjury accumulating. 

Go with the assessors of taxcs, having first read with 
care the law which they have solemnly sworn to exe- 
cute with bonesty and impartiality, and you shall not 
find one single assessor in the State who is guided by 
the law; not one who cyen pretends to do the thing 
that he has sworn to do. If reminded of this fact, he 
will fall back upon the “usage” of his own and of 
neighboring counties. ‘* We do not pretend,” he will 
tell you “to assess any property at its market value. 
From one-third to one-half its trve value, is all that 
we ever mean to put in the list. If we were to put 
the full value in, it would be unjust to our COMMEZe 
We are only acting according to usage.” 

* But,”’ you reply, “you solemnly promised under 
sanction of an oath to be guided by the law, and now 
you frankly admit that you are not guided by the law, 
but by usage!” What is this, aguin, but flat perjury? 

And when the assessor’s work is done, and each tax- 
payer receives a notice of his tax, all naturally seek 
their own; and, by statute, all are allowed to appear 
and swear off any excessive assessment or — 
tax. 

Sit with this tribunal that revises the work of the as- 
sessor, and read their faces. Read the faces of citi- 
zens that come in to do the swearing, and by unmis- 
takable symptoms you shall find it demonstrated that 
we are piling up perjury aguin. 

That Iam not overstating these things appears plain- 
ly from the testimony of one man—I wish that I could 
take him by the hand—Mr, A. G. Salisbury, city assessor 
for Syracuse, N. Y. He gave in his resignation of office, 
and accompanied it with a statement of the causes im- 
pelling him. He showed by quotations what were his 
duties under the law of which he was 2 sworn servant; 
and, in contrast, set forth the customary returns to 
whose truth he must make offidavit. Said he: “ Were 
I so to swear I should deem myself guilty of wilful 
and corrupt perjury.” 

Affidavits cost twenty-five cents each. They are 
kept for sale by boyish notaries-public, and by judges 
of all grades; by election inspectors, and by School 
Commissioners. They cre forced upon citizens in the 
transfer of real estate, the execution of bonds and 
contracts, ihe obtaining of licenses and permits, the 
authentication of advertisements, the cellection of in- 
surance dues, and the conduct of business. generally. 
Familiarity has bred contempt for caths, and smiling 
perjury walks abroud unrebuked and unabashed. 

There has been no gain in the direction of truthful- 
ness. ‘The solemm outh has been dragged down into 
mire; bat the mire of Gishonesty has not been uplifted 
and hardened into sharp-lined crystals and trusty 
peaks of truth. 

Wheat shall be said to these things? I arswer, if, as 
must be admitted, usage is law, let all caths be con- 
formed to ascertained usage, and so let us escape perm 
jury; or else let the statutes be conformed to usage, 
and so escape perjury; er cise let usage be conformed 
to the statute; or clse, finally, let the onths be dis- 
missed entirely, and we will all go afloat together, 


without pretending to define the duties of citizens, or 


govern one another by agreements culled lawa, 

I acknowledge myself staggered by the magnitude af 
the evil to which I am calling attention. I am at my 
wits’ end as a pastor and teacher. I know not what to 
say tc my active business men and to citizens gener- 
ally, with whom I have speech and fain would have 
influence, 

No! I do know what to say: nevertheless, a deathful 
feeling seizes me. What is the use of saying it? I shall 
be binding heavy burdens and grievous to be borne; 
for it is beyond question true, that a citizeu who in- 
dulges the luxury of a conscience void of offence be 
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snid—‘a sheep 
among wolves.’’ And though he be wise as a serpent 
and harmless as a dove, he will, nevertheless, in this 
world, suffer tribulation. To keep a perfectly clear, 
unspotted consciousness, to know that one’s yea is yea, 
and one’s nay is nay, is a supreme luxury of Christ- 
ian attainment—a luxury and an attainment so high 
that comparatively few seem to aim at it; for the 
power of this world and the deceitfuiness of riches 
choke the word of absolute truth, and it has become 
unfruitful in the conduct of business, Yet the heroism 
and self-sacrifice required by fidelity to truth and to 
the law of God has, like all other heroisms, its own 
exceeding great reward. 

Whether it be possible ever to arouse public atten- 
tion, and bring to pass a reform in this direction, is 
more than I cantell. But one thing remains certain, 
there is no man who, for the sake of honesty and of 
Christ, hath forsaken houses or lond, or wife or chil- 
dren, but shall receive a hundred fold. The experi- 
ment is to the eye of reason and of common sense fool- 
hardy. Nevertheless, like all other ventures of faith, 
it is certainly worth the trying. Certainly in words 
the proposition does not sound extravagant—that every 
one that hath a hope on Christ should keep himself 
guiltless of flat perjury. 

P. S.—I have been moved to the foregoing reading 
the second “ report of the Commissioners appointed by 
the Lezislature of the State to revise the laws for the 
assessment and collection of taxes.’ (Albany, 
printers, 1872.) This repert not only reveals stupendous 
evils in our existing liw and the usage under it, but 
suggests also a remedy, of which it is small praise to 
say that at the worst if cannot be worse than our pres- 
ent condition. Iask thoughtful citizens to obtain this 
report, to note its facts, weigh its reasonings, and, if 
the way be clear, to give themselves promptly to a 
much needed reform, which, I predict, will not be 
opposed by any honest man, nor favored by any 
rascal. 

N. Y. 


UURISTMAS APPEAL FOR POOR 
CHILDREN, 


HE wintry storms and freezing nights of the 

season will remind all those who have homes, and 
shelter, and friends, of the thousands of poor children 
in New York who shiver, half-clad, in cold garrets, or 
wander, hungry and homeless, through the streets, or 
who creep, bare-footed, through the snow to the Indus- 
trial Schools. 

“The Children’s Aid Society” has taken wnder its 
oharge, for many yeurs, thousands of the needy and 
houseless children of this city. It desires to make a 
happy season for those who have few pleasures, und 
the Christmas Holidays should especially be a time of 
good-will to these unfortunate little enes. 

If the fortunate will help, it will provide good din- 
ners and pleasant festivals for these children of poverty, 
numbering several thousands in ils Industrial Schools 
and Lodging Houses; it will distribute shoes to the 
shoeless, and garments to half-clad boys and girls. 
Above all, it will give a home to the homeless. 

Fifty dollars will provide three homeless children 
with a home. Who will make a Christmas present of a 
Home? 

Fifty dollars will provide @ school of fifty children 
with warm dinners for a month. Who will help to 
feed the hungry? 

It is earnestly asked that the children of Sunday 
Schools and Day Schools would remember these little 
ones who have no home or friends. 

L. Brace, Seerctary. 

Children’s Aid Society, 

19 East Fourth street, N. Y. 


THE INFORMING POWER OF THE 
SOUL. 
BY MRS, 8, C, HALLOWELL. 


OME timid people are much disturbed of late 
at the rapid strides of the new philosophy of sci- 
ence. “ Will they leave nothing untouched?” is the 
cry. ‘They have set back creation’s dawn, the crea- 
tion of our early lessons, for such eons of years that the 
mind aches in the retrospect. They question the very 
dust of which we are made, and force it to give up its 
reluctant secrets of the tiger and the gorilla. And 
now they would assail our strong tower of prayer with 
the battery of statistics—so many hospital-wards prayed 
for; so many not prayed for; result, Q. E. D.” 

Shall we join these alarmists, and hide our heads in 
the sands of Egypt? Are weso afraid to trust God with 
his world? Or must we still insist that it be shaped 
after our pre-conceived patterns? 

Why not reverently admit that to every age and to 
every time God grants some revelation of his mysteries ? 
To one age a deep spiritual insight, and strong-winged 
aspirations; to another, a kindling vision of matcrial 
truth; until a patient reading of rocks and rainbows, 
makes a grand, harmonious symphony ready to burst 
upon our ear. 

It seems so easy now with Galileo to stamp one’s foot, 
and say, “It does move, after all.” And yet in the 
movement of to-day, are we, or are we not, of the 
Galileo party ? 

But the distress manifested is not entirely because of 
the removal of the old land-marks, and the substitu. 


tion of floating buoys, which rise with the tides of 
thought. It is something deeper than the mere horror 
of change. ,It is the dread of the materialism which 
the new theories seem to bring m their wake. 

If we are to be proven to be not only of “such stuff 
as dreams are made of,"’ but akin to the oak and the 
cuttle-fish, rising above them by our superior and more 
complex organization; if humanity be, as Huxley 
ouce reverently hinted, “but the cunningest of Na- 
ture’s clocks, after all,"’ what becomes of our faith in 
the undying soul of man? 

Has the oak a soul which impels it to toss its lofty 
arms in the strong west wind, and to drink into each 
fibre of its bright leaves and tiny acorn-cups the full 
life of the universe? 

Is there any consciousness in the graceful shell that 
anchors iiself to the ocean-floor, and lives a life of 
many-colored mystery beneath the waves?) Where are 
we, then, if ence we open our minds to these new 
thouvhts? Swept away, and lost in the torrent of ma- 
terial force that pervades the world from highest 
creature to lowest organism! Or floating securely on 
an infinite sea of faith—faith in the all-creating, all- 
upholding power of God. 

And here comes the physician to tell us that this 
man’s desponding views of life, his gloomy theories of 
the hereafter, are but the pressure of a blood-clot upon 
his brain. Or tho philanthropist, who warns us that 
this drunkard or that murderer is not a wholly respon- 
sible being; that in his veins, in bis nerves, lies the fa- 
tal force that impells hin on the downward road, Or, 
acain, that this man of magnetic power, this orator, or 
statesman, or general, is different from other men by a 
grain of iron, more or Icss, in bis blood, 

It is well to remember, at moments when our light 
burns low, the thunder of Fuseli’s reply to the inquisi- 
tive being who asked him about the soul. Witha mighty 
oath, “I don’t know whether you have a soul; but "— 
another forcible afiirmation—“ I know that J have!” 

There may be men and women who have never felt 
within them the strong upswelling of 2 power which 
we can call by no other name. After a moment of 
awful sacrifice, in which self has been trampled under 
foot; or a season of patient fulfillment of some painful 
duty; after a struggle which has called forth the two 
grand powers of humanity, heroism and humility, 
the flood-tide comes; we are pervaded, lifted, and foid- 
ed in—there is no other name for it—the near presence 
of God in our souls. 

If it be yet to come to those waiting men and women, 
rest assured that it will come, when the soul's gates 
open unto it in some sacrificial hour, 

And this presence—this pervading and informing 
power—is there no record of it, save in the hallowed 
memory of such a time, and the testimony of devout 
witnesses, throughout all ages and mony lands? Not 
more sincerely is “ the dyer’s hand subdued to what it 
works in,” than is the human countenance a graven 
record of experience and thought. 1f mind and thought 
be but the working of electric wires, material in their 
substance, here we see mind and thought reacting upon 
matter, and shaping it to its own likeness, 

Meet, after the passing of years, a friend whom you 
knew in boyhood ; while be scans life’s story cut on your 
countenance, you set yourself to read hisown. Has he 
led a little life, of sordid care and ignoble aims, see 
how his face has kept the record! It is written allover 
it. The frank brow of boyhood is narrowed and fur- 
rowed; the eyes are contracted as the man’s thought; 
self and cunning are in their sharp gleam; and around 
the mouth the tell-tale years have set their sensual 
lines. 

With that loyal tenderness with which Thackeray 
regards all good women, he speaks once of the trans- 
figuration which comes into the face of women-watch- 
ers by a painful, dying bed. A light shines from them 
which is not of this world, which comes of the com- 
pletest sacrifice and devotion; of resignation to the aw- 
ful mystery drawirg near; while with untiring hands 
their help and sympathy enfold the sufferer, who rests 
securely there. 

If the soul, thus working from within, can stamp it- 
self so true and surely, ennobling and eniightening the 
harshest outlines and rudest features of the human 
countenance, until they shine with a great light; if it 
can so set its seal on the flesh,—why shall we not have 
faith in it, this conscious, hidden soul—trust it for the 
divine spark, and seek its mysteries as reverently and 
patiently and devotedly as men seck for material 
truth? 

In the limitations of ancient creeds, men had come 
to regard their souls a8 something to be brought out on 
Sabbath or holy-days; as precious jewels worn on high 
occasions; something for which consecrate] mysteries 
had built a casket which shut it out from the working- 
world. 

When we come to know that this soul, this living 
moral force in us, cannot be shut up, but works as it is 
fed—grows and expanda, or shrivels and dwindles in 
the space we leave for it in our lives—that it photo- 
graphs itself, lofty and noble, or pinched and starving, 
on our daily deeds and our daily looks,—shall we not 
give it reverent heed ? 

Shall we not have faith in it, na in our eyes for seeing 
and our ears for hearing—to apprehend spiritual truth? 

It is not an embalmed mystery, laid up for us against 
our death, and removed in its sanctity from the wear 
and tear of business and the world, but the breath of 
our inner lives, kindling and quickening the outer 
mun. 


Let Science, with advancing stride, displace this ane 
cient landmark, or efface, with honest finger, that time- 
honored inscription on the wall; humanity remains 
with its grand central truth of the in-dwelling soul in 
man. 

Traditions may go,—creeds may be swept away as 
creeds have been, but before the divine in man, science 
must pause in listening reverence. 

Withhold not thyself, O Soul, from her glance! She 
has taught thee to climb to the stars; show her, in re- 
turn, of thy essence, which itself outshines the stars, 


Publie Opinion. 


THE ENGLISH NONCONFORMIST PULMPIT. 
[From the London “ St. Paul’s.") 


T is observable that we do not hear anything 
_- like the quantity of complaint about sermons in the 
Nonconforming communities [as in the Established 
Church.) Of course there are dull pulpits there os else- 
where; but the people settle such matters among them- 
selves. Jf the minister connot “draw,” the “ cause” 
droops, and another man is found. If the minister, 
though destitute ef the preaching faculty, have high 
spiritual gifts, it is to be hoped he finds his sphere some- 
where out of the pulpit. Put pulpit incficiency, in the 
usual sense, is not so Common cmong Dissenting com- 
munities, for obvious reasons. It is strong, distinct, 
amd poritive perronal cheice which ordinarily deter- 
mines 2 man to nt the pulpit emong Nonconfe:m- 
ists. There are mistakes here as clsewhere, but the 
aspirant has usually seme knack of “ expounding " and 
some naturel teste for public sperking. And then, his 
“ sifts” wre rraduelly tested. Ie delivers addresses at 
Sunday-schools. He says few words at prayer meet- 
ingy. Ile is sent out to “supply” at hum)le chapels. 
Tle, in fact, underoes a prolonged course of ecrutiniz- 
ing and testing before he is definitely sent forth; and 
the chances are strongly agvinst any men’s getting as 
far as an ordination or “* recognition” service who is 


not likely to be able to attract and keep a fair congre- 


gation. 

There are, indeed, certain pretty fixed conditions of 
adaptation between preacher and hearer which do not 
so regularly exist in the Church of Englend. The con- 
gregntions and the preachers know erch other, nnd the 
former tuke a keen, expectant interert in the sermon 
expecially In the Church of Pngland the congrega- 
tions asa rule are much more miscellaneous; the rela- 
tion between people and preacher has on air of official- 
ixm about it which does not exist among Nonconform- 
ists, and the preacher is not by any means so often # 
man who finds himself in the pulpit beceuse preaching 
is Nis Mutural vocation. Whatever is not in plein ace 
cord with the spontaneity of religious emotion is chill- 
ing. The undercurrent of hypothesis in a dissenting 
people is something like this: “This preacher is our 
own choice, and we have chosen him because we find 
him apt to teach. Before we agreed to receive him for 
our pastor, we satisfied ourselves that the Divine Spirit 
was upon him. Souls have been converted under his 
preaching, n»d when we put him in that pulpit, it was 
as if God himeelf put him there.” 

Tis is not the place fur any expression of opinions 
upon points of ecclesiastical order, and I express none. 
But Churchmen may depend upon it that Non-eon- 
formists in general regard the sort of criticisms they 
hear from Church laymen upon Church pastors rs little 
better than profane. “ The preecher is either God’s di- 
vinely commissioned ambassador, proved apt to teach, 
orheisnot. If not, how got he there? If he is, how 
can you talk in this manner of his sermons?, It is not 
a question whether you have listened toa good essay 
on a given text; it isa question whether your heart 
has been touched, and your spirit moved to holiness.” 


PRAYER AND ITS ANSWER BOTH PRE-ORDAINED. 
[From Dr. MeCosh’s answer to Tyndall, of the Independent.]} 


R. Tyndall tells us he is arguing against 
prayer as “a form of physical energy” as “a 
power in the physical nature.” I donot know what 
views may bo taken of prayer in scientific circles in 
which Dr. Tyndall moves; but I can say that I never 
met a religious man who claimed such a power for 
prayer. No one praying in the right spirit believes that 
prayer has an influence on the wind, the rain, or health. 
Its power is over God, who planned all things at first, 
mud acts on the rain, the wind, and the human fra .. 
The God who prompts every grateful, every penitent 
heart to pray has connected the petition and the good 
it brings by ties as strong though not so visible, as those 
which connect industry with its reward. The mother 
prays for her sick child, and it is in answer to her 
prayer that our physician comes in providentially, with 
his remedy, suited to the constitution of the child; and 
the patient is relieved by physical laws, which are, 
however, subordinated to a hicher provision, which 
the mother believes in, but which the physician doca 
not, even when he is made to accomplish the end 
designed. He who prays in faith is falling in with 
the grand arrangements or laws (if you will) of the 
universe quite as much as he who sows in the hope 
of reaping. It is true, as Luther (quoted by our 
author) eays, that laborasse est orasse, when it is 
labor for the glory of God and the good of man; but it 
is equally true orasse est laborasse ip fulfilling the pur- 
pose of Heaven. 
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THLE CHLISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. VI N o. 26. 


WHAT THE JEWS THINK OF TILE MOVEMENT FOR THEIR 
CONY ERSION. 


[From the Jewish Messenger.) 


“Y\7E are pleased to have had the assurance 

: within the past week that at least two eminent 
clergymen of this city condemn and discountenance 
the practices of the so-called mission to the Jews, to 
which we have repeatedly mvited public attention. 
Unconsciously, we did injustice to the Rev. Dr. Hall of 
the Presbyterian church on Fifth Avenue and Ninc- 
teenth street, Who was assumed to be the gentleman 
alluded to in our article as connected with the Conver- 
sion Society. . . . We have a disclaimer also from Rev. 
Dr. Crosby, the eminent Chancellor of the University, at 
whose church on Fourth avenue the Society held its 
anniversary not many years ago. In his wonted frank 
and unequi.ocal language, Dr. Crosby says: “ The 
only religious propagandism I believe in, is an open, 
manly statement and discussion in behalf cf what we 
may each similarly accept as vital truth. I speak for 
that, and for that only, for both Jew and Gentile. Any 
sly and tricky or uncourteous propagandism I despise. 
lum not connected with any society having in view 
the conversion of the Jews, nor have I been so connect- 
ed for some years, alfhough iny constant prayer is that 
the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, may bring 
us all together to the fuilness of ILis truth.” 

Our anticipations of the continucd existence and vi- 
tality of the “ mission” are somewhat relieved, by the 
fact that respectable Glergymen hasten to disavow 
their connection with a seciety that employs miserable 
agents to stealaway the hearts of babies with gifts of 
toys and candy, and to insult men and women with de- 
ceptive pamphiets thrust into their faces. 

It 1s high time that all countenance were withdrawn 
from a society which effects no possible good, and is ¢ 
standmg reproach to the religious zeal and integrity of 
New York Christians. 

The conversionists do littl: now besides draw pay, 
and report how many “erquiring Jews” they have 
visited. And the misdirected benevolence of a few old 
hadies and gentlemen, und the formal countenance of 
some clergymen, continue to give a nominal impor- 
tance to the operations of the mischievous agents. May 
we not entertain the conviction that here, as in Eng- 
land, the days of the * mission” are munbered? 


VALUE OF THE IDEA OF DIVINE PERSONALITY. 
[from Dr. MeCosh’s answer to Tyndall in the Independent.] 


UR physicist takes pains to assure_us that he 
( does not mean to cast aside religion. I believe 
him to be sincere in this. Few men are inclined finally 
to part with God. Ue believes inGod. But what is the 
God lefthim? Helhasa fine passage about an * original 
revealing beauty” and an “unerring order’; but 
surely a belief in beauty and order falls far short of a 
belief in God, the living and true God. He has fallen, 
I observe, into that cant which so prevails mn certain 
«ircles, and which would represent God as altogether 
or almost unknown. “io mey or may not anthropo- 
morphize that power, and call ‘Him’ ‘ Creator,’ 
‘Deity,’ ‘ Father.” He will not lower “ his ideal of a 
supreme power to any likeness of anything in earth or 
sky.”’ Thus setting aside the precious doctrine not 
only of the Bible, but of -Empedocles, of Plato, and 
many other philosophers, that man is made in the like- 
ness of God, and can, therefore, so far know God. And 
Lask: What has he left? A “power,” “ beauty,” and 
“order.” But where are the higher attributes of love, 
syuipathy,. pity? He believes even in prayer, and is 
indignant at those who charge him with * denying, «- 
rectly or by implication, the value of prayer altoge- 
ther.” Dr. Tyndall expresses his belief that * in some 
form or other, not yet evident, prayer may, as alleged, 
be necessary to man’s highest culture” (766). I fear 
that, if men have not discovercd down to this date how 
prayer promotes their highest welfare, they will never 
discover it. But 1 believe the meck and the humble 
have known this all aiong. = Theu hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, aud revealed them 
unto babes. Even so, Holy Father.’ I acknowledge 
that prayer does not consi<t merely or even mainly in 
petition; certamly not in peiition for physical bless- 
ings. Adoration, thanksviving, confession, the ex- 
pression of dependence, faith, penitence, and love are 
as essential as petition and mi some respects higher or 
deeper. But Ide not believe that these wil flow forth 
long, or regularly, or fully to the inflexible, msensible 
God left us by these physicists. 
EFFICACY OF PRAYER 


MORALLY DEMONSTRATED, 


[From the Advance. | 


a* prayer is an exercise within the spiritual 
LAX realm, having its reasons in moral ends, though 
often producing in the physical world, as it de 
mands pecuilar spiritual conditions, so it will never 
afford evidence of its reality by a dcmonstration which 
shall compel belief in an unsympathetic and skeptical 
mind. Nothing is mathematically demonstrated in re- 
lision; and, in truth, very little is so demonstrated in 
science. High probability, amountmg to a reasonable 
certainty, on which one may confidently act, is all that 
cither religion or physical science logically offers. 
What are calied universal physical laws arise from 
faith in the umformity of natural causes, and are prob- 
able inferences from observed phenomena, scarcely one 
of which might not sudderly fail: that 1s, n0 one abso- 


lutely knows that an exceptional phenomenon may 
not be discovered to-morrow ; as the secmingly univer- 
sal law that bodies expand with heat and contract with 
cold finds an exception in watcr, which obeys the law 
till the freezing point is reached, and then reverses it. 
But still more must religion appeal to faith in the uni- 
form operation of God as an intelligent will at the head 
of a moral government; who will always act on the 
same principles of righteousness and benevolence, and 
who will necessarily subordinate the lower physical 
realin to the higher spiritual realm. But nothing in 
the spiritual realm evidences itself to a gross, material- 
istic, skeptical mind. Not even God himself appears 
to be a reality, and the atheistic philosopher complains 
that he can obtain no tangible evidence that God exists 
and acts. He uses Tyndall's very argument, saying 
that the idea of God is a very pretty theory, in itself 
not without attraction and a certain analogy with hu- 
man experiences; but unfortunately it is not capable 
of being verified in the physical world. Nobody pro- 
duces God to him; nobody shows him phenomena 
which he can attribute to no other than a directly di- 
Vine origin. How, then, is the reality of prayer to ver- 
ify itself tosuchastate of mind? Let the subsequent 
phenomena be what they might, they would be ex- 
plained away on some other supposition, as were the 
miracles of Jesus by the unbelieving Jews who wit- 
nessed them. And Jesus truly said of the unsympa- 
thetic, skeptical class: ** Neither would they believe 
though one rose from the dead.” It is no part of re- 
ligion to compel belief: its aim is to mould character, 
and therefore it simply invites belief on evidence credi- 
ble to a candid mind. Those who have faith in God as 
at the head of a moral government over dependent yet 
responsible creatures, will have faith in prayer. The 
same kind of evidence establishes both facts. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


ny 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


“THINK IT NOT STRANGE,” 
‘Furpay Evenrna, Dec, 13, 1872. 


TINHE earlier stages of Christian experience are 

often periods of very great doubt and uncertainty, 
There are clements of great inward trial which one and 
another come upon in their life experience, which, 
being fresh and personal, seem to them peculiar, and 
which takesuch a hold upon their individual cases, that 
it seems to them as thuugh no one ever had just such 
temptations; no one ever had just such doubts; no one 
ever had just such conscience-troubles, 

Now, it is »probable that there are no experiences 
which befall any, from the beginning to the end of 
Christian hfe, that have not had their parallel, hun- 
dreds and many of them thousands of times. And, 
for the most part, L suspect it would be found that the 
Christian course in regard to the peculiar trials that 
men have with their reason, and with their conscience, 
and with their feelings, runs right straight back to the 
beginning, and that it characterizes the whole march of 
Christian experience from the earliest days. 

Now we are very much stirred up intellectually, im 
our times, in respect to the question of the origin of 
things; in respect to the question of the existence of 
God; or, if he be, whether he has a declared moral 
government; or, if he has a moral government, why 
things happen as they do in this world. And these 
questions come home to us to-day, in many cases, from 
the side of material or physical science, with such in- 
tensity of application, that multitudes of people feel 
very much shaken. 

But I can find you, inthe Book of Psalms and in the 
Book of Job, almost every one of these questions 
stated as clearly as they could be stated to-day. Thou- 
sands of years have not added anything. The line of 
thought was precisely the same four thousaml years 
ugo that itis now; and it looked as though it had that 
mat which would extinguish the faith of men in 
the reality of religion, in actual providence, and in 
(iod himself. And has behef in God died out of the 
world? Has all the reasoning of former ages, on the 
whole, tended to carry the human mind away from re- 
higious beliefs, or toward them ? 

You will never have Keener plulosophy than they 
had in the Greman schools, or more profound moral 


doubts than belonged to the Jewish schools, or fewer | 


ilungs to overcome false philosophy and to overcome 
doubt; and, yet, men triumphed over those, and lived 
and died in the faith of God; and, as we believe, have 
gone home to glory. On the whole, religious beliefs 
have developed, and grown stronger and richer, and 
have spread; and they are spreading; and though 
skepticism has spread also, 1 think there never was so 
much moral feeling, and never was so much belief in 
divine providence, as there isnow. Though there isa 
vast umount of doubt, never was there so much pray- 
ing; and never was there so much comfort of prayer 
as there is to-day. 

If, therefore, men find themselves tried to-day, do 
not let them think it is anything peculiar to their time. 
As Peter said, in his epistles, * Beloved, think it not 
strange concerning the flery trial which is to try you, 
as though some strange thing happened unto you.” 


* My MNS4{Plymouth Colicction): Nus, 17, Ts. 


pining. 


There is nothing strange in your experience. It bas 
always been just as itis now. Men from the very be- 
ginning have gone through these fires of doubt, these 
trials and difficulties; and they have triumphed in spite 
of them; aud so will vou. 

A sincere man, an earnest man, may have his mind 
obscured, may be intellectually darkened; but a man 
who is honest with himself, and sincercly and carnestly 
mlopis the great Gospel principles of love toward God 
and men, and then works out these principles in his 
daily life, will come out all right. His heart will work 
his emancipation finally. I will not hurry him. 1 do 
not feel any anxiety about him. His philosophy will 
be corrected in due time. His better nature, sooner or 
later, will bring him on to a higher road, aud into a 
better experience of Ged. 

There are many persons who have had great trouble 
in their religious experience on account of the revela- 
tion to themselves of their own character, or on account 
of their want of any sense of worthiness before God. 
But you will find in the Bible, biographies, (or hymns, 
which are mside biographies,) containmg analegous 
causes, going to show that the best men who have ever 
lived m this world have gone through precisciy the 
same trials, and have wondered why they could not see 
truth and duty more clearly, and have longed for 
greater illumination. 

It is no strange thing that befalls you, sincere and 
earnest man,—you that mean to live according to the 
word of God. The fact that your experience takes on 
the particular shape that it does is nothing against 
your piety, and is nothing that should discourage 
vou. 

But many persons feel that in their triads and trou- 
bles they do not have that realization of the influence 
of God’s presence that others do. Iy siokness, in watch- 
ing with the sick, or in any ©¢her of their-struggles im 
life, they seem to be Jeft alone like a child in an empty 
house, that cries, no one hearing it, and the echoes of 
its own voice coming back to seare it all the more. 
And yet, no strange thing has happened to you. It is 
a strait in Christian experience which thousands and 
thousands have gone through before, 

There are hours of darkness in which vour hope 
seems all gone, There is apparently no foundation for 
it. You think you hare deceived yourself. There is 
nothing more common than for men to say, * J am self- 
deceived.” Sometimes persons feel, “Iam given over 
to self-deception. My eyes are blind, my heart is bard, 
and Lamina delusion that I cannot break away from." 
Why, if all the saimts that are triumphing in glory to- 
night could come and bear wituess to you, vou would 
find more than our little horizon could hold of those 
who would say to you: “ Hold on, brother; hold on, 
sister; no strange thing has befallen you. We went 
through precisely such passages; and yet here we are, 
and long have been, in glory with God.”’ 

There is distress oftentimes, among Christians, on 
account of what they find to be the state of their 
motives; on account of the fecbleness of the good and 
the strength of the bad that isin them; on account of 
their various imperfections. It hinders their having 
joy in God's salvation. It keeps them from trusting 
in God, because they find themselves to be what they 
are. 

Others say to themselves, “If | were a child of God 
should L have such affliction visited upon me? If- he 
were mindful of me, should I have wave upon wave of 
trial roll over me as I do? If it were not that I am 
secretly at war with God, and that he is Getermined to 
punish me for my sin, why should stroke upon stroke 
be laid upon me?) Why am I left to myself?’ Why am 
I, us it were, turned out of my Father's house, and left 
to go weeks and months, it may be, without any real- 
ization of his presence.or care?’ No strange thing 
has befallen you. Multitudes of men before you have 
lived in bondage through fear of death. 


I do not think that persons who are in good health 
need to get Into these states of morbid distress and bor- 
rer; but if they do, they only do what hundreds and 
thousands have done before them. I have known per- 
sons Who, having been fora long time,—for years and 
years—within a hand-breadth of all the jovs of Chris- 
tian life, suddenly come into a state in which the scales 
were struck from ther eyes. And not only were they 
surprised by their present joy, but they said, *‘ Why, if 
Thad oniv known this, 1 might have spared myself 
years of distress!” 

These are the ways in which God deals with his peo- 
ple. and in which he has dealt with them from the be- 
From time immemoriai he has visited men 
With triuls, with darkness, with crosses, with mis- 
takes, with repinings, with fears. with all manner of 
discourngements, with burdens which they did not 
know how to carry, with sickness, with ten thousand 
wringings Which have come through the affections, 
With innumerable provocations, Myriads of men have. 
through much tribulation entered into the kingdom of 
heaven. Therefore, when you come to read that last 
great Apocalyptic scene, When you come to behold 
that magnificent drama in which the universe is repre- 
sented asa stage, and the Revelator speaks of those 
whe ery out from under the altar, “O Lord, how 
long? O Lord, how long?” it 1s the souls that suffer that 
ery. And when they come at last to be lifted up in that 
most sublime of all triumphs for which, as yet, there has 
been no fit music written—in that triumph, in the king- 
dom of glory, and in the presence of God, it is those that 
have washed their garments in blood, those whose robes 
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have been made white as snow through tears, through 
temptations, through sorrows, and through sufferings, 
who rejoice. God’s suffering people, following in their 
Master’s footsteps, are sanctified; and when they are 
finally redeemed, and triumphant in heaven, those 
sufferings, and serrows, and temptations which they 
have passed through, will be the dark cloud on which 
the bow of promise shall be written; of eternal love, 
eternal peace, and eternal joy. 

Take heart, struggling ones! Take heart, discouraged 
‘Christians! Take heart, you that sit in darkness! That 
js the way in which God leads tens of thousands be- 
sides you. Youare not alone. Youare not the first 
ones Who have suffered thus. You are not the only 
ones. Millions have suffered so. And he that has given 
victory to countless multitudes before you, will give 
you victory. So gird up your loins; renew your faith; 
and if you have been discouraged and are backslidcen, 
begin again. 


Literature and Art, 


ART NOTES, 


RANCE has for years so excelled the other 
nations in the decorative arts, that the world 
has begun to look into the reasous for her supremacy, 
England became sensible of her own deficiencies when 
she saw herself undeniably distanced by her neighbor 
at the World's Fair of 1851, and set herself forthwith to 
improve art schools all over the country. The re- 
sult was that at the Paris Exposition of I8G7 she had 
gained decidedly on her rival, while the United States 
remained where they were in 1551, at the bottom of the 
list. Yes, in spite of the famous * Battle of the Pianos” 
and in spite of the various medals of honor which sun- 
dry Yankee factors and artists certainly reevived, we 
ure at the foot of the list when conmared with the 
vther great powers, 

At first sight it would that the wane of 
for designs might degrade the artistic faculiy, bat ii 
France and England the contrary seem: to have been 
abundantly preven. We may therefere congratulate 
American designers of all classes that the Supreme 
Court has decided that our patent lLiws touching this 
matter are alive and available for the protection of ar- 
fists and manufacturers. Our laws decree in substance 
that for a fee, ranging from ten to thirty dollars, the 
inventor or producer of any original ornamenial de- 
sign or pattern may secure the exclusive right to the 
same for three and a half, seven, or fourteen yeurs, 
The case referr]ed tow that of the Gorham Manufac- 
turing Co. versus George C. White; the claim being for 
a design known as the “cottage”’ pattern for the handles 
of silver spoons, forks, and the like, which, it Was alleged, 
had been infmmged by the defendant. The Court 
ruled—three of the justices dissenting—that “ the same- 
ness of effect upon the eye is the main test of substan- 
tial identity of design,”’ and that “if in the eye of an or- 
dinary observer, giving such attention as a purchaser 
usually gives, two designs are substantially the same, 
if the resemblance 1s such as to deceive such an ob- 
server and sufficient to mduce him to purchase one 
supposing it to be the other, the one first patented is 
‘infnhgel by the other.”’ It will be seen that there is 
abundant room here for pettifogging attorneys to press 
absurd claims; but if the Patent Commissioners are 
competent, and render their decisions with a fair 
‘gmount of common sense, it is equally evident that the 
arts will be protected and encouraged, Any one who 
has looked over the vast multitude of desigus which 
have come down to us from the near and remote past 
will realize that the power of combination is quite as 
essential to the designer as any inventive genius which 
he may possess. At any rate, in this age of re-duplica- 
tions and chromos and imitations, the professional de- 
signer and artist ought to be protected in his rights; 
but these rights should be well understood by those 
who pass upon them, 


—This decision will foster the development of an 
industry which has scarcely as yet gained a footing in 
this country. We refer to the manufacture and decor- 
ation of porcelain and pottery. An effort was made 
Fome twenty years ago to begin the manufacture ou 
these wares, but its success was not, for many years, 
such as to invite capital or enterprise. The factory at 
Jength passed mto the hands of one who began over 
Again, and has slowly advanced from doorknobs and 
the hke upward tothe higher branches of the art. Itis 
said that the lack of skillful decorators—and this is a 
want which can be but slowly supplied—is at pre- 
sent the chief obstacle to progress. There are 
how schools of porcelain painting in Munich, Berlin, 
Paris, London and Vienna, and the products of Euro- 
pean factones and studios are gaining so steadily in 
beauty and vanety, that we can hardly hope to com- 
pete at present for the world’s market. Weare, how- 
ever, on the high road to success in this as other 
branches of Fine Art, for we are developing a cultiva- 
ted taste in all directions, And may we not look to 
the Cooper Union and other schools to open classes 
m ohina-decoration. Our wnporters are bringing 
over wonderfully beautiful specimens of Dresden, 
Sevres, and Worcester ware, iucluding much that is 
Very ugly, but said to be highly artistic, in the way of 
majohea pottery and copies of outlandish mediaeval 
vases and nondescript articles. The publishers, too, 


aps recognized the turn affairs are taking. G. P. Put- | 
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nam & Sena, of this city have just issued a work* 
which will be very acceptable tc those who have a 
taste for what is rare and beautifn.. It gives what no 
other American book, so far as we know, pretends to 
give, a condensed history of the Ceramic Art, so far as 
anything is known of it, away back to the most remote 
antiquity. Llow many of our readers can tell with 
certainty the difference between pottery and porce- 
lain? other words, where does pottery end and 
porcelain begin? Mr. Treadwell’s book answers this 
and a hundred other questions which will occur to any 
one who looks into the subject with any interest. At 
the end of the volume several pages are devoted to cuts 
of the private marks of many factories; and illustra- 
tions are liberally scattered through the entire volume, 
We may mention here that the show of porcelain at 
Tiffany's, Collamores, Nichol’s and other dealers is 
this vear unusually fine. 


—Whatever tends to raise the standard of honest 
work deserves especial encouragement in these days of 
cheap processes; and we want to say a word for the 
American Builder and Journal of Art—a monthly 
publication which seems to recognize the wants of the 
country in this respect. The distinctive feature of the 
Builder is the admirable working drawings which are 
printed with every number. Wehappen to know that 
these are highly prized by practical workmen, who are 
enabled by their aid to reach results far more sutisfac- 
tory than would otherwise be attained. The num 
publication office hes been moved from Chicago to this 
city, but the change was not made until the managers 
had clone a good work in helping to rebuild the burned 
district. Indeed, one of the “blessings in disguise ”’ 
to which the * Chicagese ’’ were for a while accustomed 
bitterly to refer is found in the impulse given toward 
the construction of good and cheap cottages. The De- 
cember number of the Duildcr contains what we sup- 
pose is mi extra sheet of working drawings; and the 
current architectural topies of the day are treated 
in a thoroughly satisfactory sivle. If the editer keeps 
his columns as free from as thev have thus far 
been, his journal ought to exert a marked hafluence all 
over the country. 

—BHight large cartoon drawings, by Johannes A, 
Ocrtel, ure now exhibiting at Mr. James’ gallery, 40 
East Fourteenth street. Cartoons by American artis 
are not often shown, possibly because there are so few 
men among us who are really able to draw well. Color 
has an amazing effect in leading the publie to ignore 
small sins against anatomy. Mr. Oertel’s cartoons are 
designed to illustrate Brvant’s littl: poem, * Waiting 
at the Gate.” They are quite worthy of study, and 
quite suggestive of criticism. There is good drawing 
in all of them, but they lack that boldness of execution 
which lends life and action to the best specimens of 
foreign cartoous, Some of the faces and figures ure 
very expressive. They show conscientious and appre- 
ciative work, those being notably the best which are 
the least allegorical. Mr. James has other works or 
art in his rooms, including pictures by some of the best 
French and German painters, 


BOOKS, 
POETRY. 


Tennyson's Gareth and Lynelle (James R. Os- 
good & Co.) is the last of the Jd yls of the King, in point 
of the date of its appearance, though it belongs early in 
the series, following The Coming of Arthur. Its theme 
provokes us to expect more than we find in the poem 
of the subtle metaphysics of love. Gareth, a prince, 1s 
sent by Arthur to rescue the sister of Lynette, who be- 
lieves him to be but a scullion, and scorns him ut first, 
but ends by loving him before the discovery of his no- 
ble birth. The disguise of Lynette’s love beneath her 
contemptuous words is obscurely, rather than delicate- 
ly, hinted; there is an unsatisfactory vagueness about 
the whole story, which reaches its climax in the closing 
lines, with the cool remark that there are two versions 
of this legend, according to the elder of which Sir Gar- 
eth wedded the sister, and according to the liter, Ly- 
nette, This sudden drop out of poetry and romance 


into criticism and skepticism bas a very dampening ef- | 


fect. Why not as weil introduce it all along, and tinge 
with ambiguity cach particular of the tale, instead of 
giving us honest verses to the last, and then only “ ver- 
sions"? We need not say that there are lines of won- 
drous melody and passages of stately beauty in the 
poem. In these respects, the master’s hand has not lost 
ita cunning. 

The Marble Prophecy and other Poems (Seribner, 
Armstrong & Co.) is the latest volume of poetry from 
the pen of Dr. J. G. Holland, author of Bittersirect 
andl Kathrina, and of several popular collections of 
prose essays, and editor of Seribner’s Monthly. The 
characteristic of Dr. Holland is a good sense which 


— < 


strongly commends his thoughts to the average reader, | 


He is not apt to strike other than common chords, 
intricate harmonics of profounder thinkers he appears 
to avoid. 
lodious, and very obviously correct in sentiment. The 
title-poem is more ambitious; but its Key-note, the 
fancy that the Laocotin impersonates 
* Adam and his offepring, in the toils 
Of the twin serpents, Sin and Suffcring,” 


is * too good to be true”; and the whole poem is rather 


*A Manual of Pottery and Porcelain for American Collectors, 
By John H. Treadwell. New York: G. P. Putuam & Sons- 
Price 


The poems before us are mostly simple, me- | 
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an essay in blank verse. Lessing’s dry antiquarian dis- 
cussion of the Laocotn has to our mind a deeper poetry 
than this Protestant theological and historical castiga- 
tion of the Pope. Some of the minor pieces in the book 
are beautiful embodiments of tender domestic senti- 
iInent. 

The criticism We must pass upon Dr. Holland's poe- 
try, that it commands our assent to its undeniable pro- 
positions of feeling and morality, but scldom bears for 
us any new revelation of truth or beauty, must be be- 
stowed still more emphatically upon Dr. Ray Palmer's 
Home, or The Unlost Paradise (A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co.), a description in blank verse of the quict joys and 
sorrows of a New England houscholkd. There is little 
in it, exeept the poet's declaration, to show that New 
Eugland is its seene. Any tempcrate climate would do 
as well; for neither the scenes nor the persons of the 
poem are invested with individuality. We have “ ma- 
jestic elms,” the “tempting peach,” the “ delicious 
plum,” the “grateful currant,” the “sweet rasp- 
berry,” “purple clusters,” and “beds of flowers of 
many name and hue,” paving “ ineense”’ to summer. 
Mary isa“ joyous bride,” with a “gentle eye.” Ed- 
ward isa “happy man,” with a “sturdy arm” and a 
“manly pride.” It is a difficult task to invest with in- 
terest such mere formulas of human life: and Dr. Palm- 
er has scarcely done more than aug upon them de- 
vout reflections about wedded and parental love, the 
death of children, and heaven. In measure and in 
choice of words, his lines are excellent; and people 
with a geod deal more poetic passion than this nuthor 
might profitably study the flowing correctness and olt- 
fashioned stateliness of his verses. We find but one 
defective line—a case of unnecessary supertluity of 
feet, occurring on puge 17, 


My Recre ations, Verses by Kinily Ford (Hurd 
& Houghton), disurms criticism by its tithe and by 
it~ dedication to the public. The auther, 
in this dedication, compares herself to one who brings 
8 flower found in the woods, or sounds a horn, for its 
sweet echo, or sings, as docs a robin, 2 rude song, with- 
outatune, whieh vet “adds » charm to leafy June.” 
The first ine, 2m ne peet, and know it,” 
vere a self-judgment. Mors. Ford has decided peetic 


is too re- 


funcy, oml evidentty sings spontaneously, like the 
rebin, Her faultis just what she says it is; the rong 


Is “rude "—that is, her knowledge of the urt necessary 
tomake a “tune,” is imperfect. This defect is llur- 
trated, perhaps, chicily in a large independence cf 
rhyme, meter aud syntax, which oversteps all permis- 
sible bounds. It is a truth which versifiers should 
never forget, that “ poetic license” has its haws. It is 
not fair license to rhyme “ facts’ with “ traeks,” (page 
$l), nor “costs”? with “ frost’ (page 125), nor te omit 
the definite or indefinite article whenever it is not 
wilted by the ear, no maticer what the meaning may 
require (page &, and clsewhere). Such blemishes might. 
be easily avoided or removed; and then a good many 
of the “rude songs”? would be graceful and pleasing 
“tunes.” Scattered through the book are dainty fan- 
cies and exquisite stanzas, tender moralizing over flow- 
ers and legends, and some earnest ond spiritual bymns, 
The hand that penned the lines, of Death: 


“ Afar off we sometimes discern him, 
f liis garments atioat in the air; 
As he cometh across the long level, 
Our lips have time for a prayer.” 


—should never have written the jingling movk-confes- 
sion, Tam ne poet, and 1 knew it.” 


Songs of Nature (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) ia 
the last of the Folk-Songs series—and we are almost 
ready tosay, the best. It would be difficult to melude 
more acknowledged favorites, from so many different 
poets, in such a collection of short poems. From the 


‘songs of Shakespeare and the quaint odes of Herrick, 


the stately grace of Milton, and the soft musie of Wal- 
ler, to the tender strains of Tennyson, Bryant and many 
lesser poets of modern time, we have a seule of melody 
in Which the spirit of Piuwre is breathed out “to one 
clear harp in divers tones.”” The typography and 
illustrations are alike excellent, the designs of the lat- 
ter being furnished by such artists as T. Morun, Misa 
Hallock, Church, Fenn, Parsons, Kensett, Johnson, 
Bolles, ete. 


The Outeast and Other Poems, by J. W. Watson 
(Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson & Brothers), will, like its 
forerunner, Deautiful Snow and Other Poems, please a 
large circle of this author's admirers. Why the pub- 
lishers have put on the title-page “Complete in one 
Volume,” we don't know, since the book does not con- 
tain all the poems by which Mr. Watson is favorably 
: 


The Ministry of Song, by Frances Ridley Havergal 
(New York: De Witt C. Lent & Company), is a volume 
of devotional pocms, the simplicity, benuty and spirit- 
ual carnestness of which have made them popular 
among Pnglish Christians. The author is the daughter 
of an eminent deceased clergyinan of the 


Church. 


Hymns to Our King, by John M. Leavitt (New 
York: T. Whittaker), are too conventional m thoug it, 
aul too crude in execution, to be valuable as additions 
to the lyrical literature of piety. 


PD. Appleton & (Co., must take the banner for the 
moat exquisite gift-hook of the season (at least as far as 


_ our observation has extended), in the illustrated cdition 
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of Bryant's Little People of the Snow. The poem itself 
is an excursus into the realm of fancy, such as our 
good Grandfather of American Poetry rarely indulges 
in. Tosay that it is chaste and elegant, that itis at once 
appetizing and satisfying, is only to repeat that it is 
the work of William Cullen Bryant. The iliustrations, 
by Bobbitt, from designs of Fredericks, are dainty, and 
full of fancy and feeling—in all respects worthy of the 
letter press. All that faultless typography on heavy 
tinted paper, and the manifold cunning of the binder’s 
art, can add to these attractions is here supplied lavish- 
ly, yet with taste and judgment. The whole perform- 
ance is a credit to the too slowly developing art of 
American book-making. 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Continuing our brief mention of books suited for 
holiday gifts, we come to the issucs of that old and 
reputable house, Robert Carter & Brothers. From their 
press we have a great variety of publications, distin- 
guished not less by an excellent judgment in selection 
than by taste and accuracy in mechanical execution. 
The Day-Star, by Agnes Giberne, is a simple version of 
the story of Jesus’ life on earth, for young children. 
It is sweetly and naturally told, illustrated with pic- 
tures, of course, and in all respects apparently well 
adapted to its purpose.—Touton and Pussy, Kitty's 
Robins and The White Rabbit, by Joanna H. Mat- 
thews, are the volumes of a new series, called the 
“ Kitty and Lulu Books,” the writer of which is fast 
growing into popularity with the young people. The 
children about whom these stories are told are older 
than the pet heroines of the “ Bessie Books” and the 
“Little Sunbeams,”’ by the same hand, but they are 
just as full of interest as child-acquaintances. <All 
these books by Miss Matthews’ muy be set down as 
among the very best of the time.——Matthew Frost, 
Carrier, or Little Snowdrop’s Mission. “ Little Snow- 
drop” wasa waif picked up amid the snow by Mat- 
thew Frost, and brought home in his carrier wagon; 
and her “ mission " was to bring a blessing to the house 
and neighborhood that had thus “lent to the Lord” in 
Christian charity. A pretty book, with pretty pic- 
tures.——Tradiny 43 a sequel to “The House in 
Town,” and is marRed by all the qualities which are so 
universally known in the author of the ** Wide Wide 
World.” —Tales of the Warrior Judges. A Sunday 
Book for Boys, by Dr. J. R. Macduff. This little vol- 
ume comprises five histories from the Bible. It might 
bea very good commentary for reference in studying 
at Sunday-school about these same Judges, but it is 
evidently not a book for a boy to seck for himself and 
eagerly read. The language is pompous and at times 
vague, and if intended as a translation of the quaint- 
ness of Scripture into the more familiar talk that is 
natural to boys, it is decidediy unsuccessful, 


Nelson & Phillips, New York, have got up some 
of those neat little box-packed libraries which make 
such thoroughly satisfying presents for intelligent 
children, just beginning to feel the first pangs of 
bibliomania. The Sunberry Dale Library, by different 
authors, comprises five volumes of storics for children, 
particularly well adapted to the uses of the Sunday- 
school!l.—The Little Blue Mantle Library is ten in num- 
ber, also by different authors, and different from the 
foregoing in being intended for somewhat younger 
children.—Books for the Children’s Hour, is the coun- 
terpart of the Sunberry Dale series. It also consists of 
five very pretty volumes, by various authors, some of 
the stories being pleasantly compouided of natural 
history, or biography, with other matters. All these 
libraries are nicely illustrated.—The same House gives 
us something of a little heavier metal in William 
the Taciturn, a translation from the French of Abe- 
lous by J. P. Lacroix. It is an attempt to furnish his- 
tory pure and simple to the young. The author re- 
gards the introduction of fictitious language into 
statements of fact, as dangcrous. He sympathizes in 
Féuélon’s dislike of history *‘ all powdered and friz- 
zed,”’ and rejects all other gronamentation than what 
consists in “a clear, pure, abou and noble dic- 
tion.’ With this principle to guide, the stirring events 
in the life of the great Protestant Prince of Orange are 
given to the young reader. The work is well done, and 
the more thoughtful of the children will doubtless en- 
joy it without any sugar-coating. 


Roberts Brothers, of Boston, have issued a num- 
ber of very attractive juveniles. What Katy Did,a 
story by Susan Coolidge, isa beautiful Christmas present 
for giris from twelve to fiftecn years of age. The story is 
bright and entertaining, and the illustrations by Addic 
Ledyard area new trophy of the talents of that prom- 
ising young artist.—Miss Louisa M. Alcott gives to the 
world in more permancnt form, through the Messrs. 
Roberts, her Shavw!-Straps, consisting of letters of 
foreign travel, originally pubiished in this journal. 
The fair author pleads guiiiy to an indictment which 
would be quashed in any court of Childrendom, that of 
being a * bore;”’ but assures the reader that she has ab- 
. Stained from giving al! statistien! or other useful in- 
formation in this little book, * confining herself to the 
personal haps and mishaps, adventures and experi- 
ences, of her wanderers."” Whatever sho may have 
done or left undone, she would find it hard to do any- 
thing in the way of pen and ink which should be other 
than lively and interesting.—Very Young Americans 
is what both young and old Americans call, in the 
American language, “ perfectly splendid.” The letter 
press is by Laura W., and tho illustrations by Addio, 


Ledyard; author and artist being sisters or cousins, 
we are not quite sure which. The sketches both in 
prose and poetry are exceedingly graceful, sometimes 
perhaps beyond the power of very young America to 
appreciate; but the baby talk is the genuine article, 
and not adult nonsense whittled down. 


The American Sunday-School Union (Philadel- 
phia) has the Boys of Eaglewood, a story of boarding- 
school life among lads of larger growth. It depicts the 
trials and temptations of this phase of the juvenile 
existence, and tells the different ways in which they 
are met by different sorts of boys. It is a desirable 
book for earnest and thoughtful youth.—Christmas 
with the Boys, by the author of “Ruth Allerton” 
is that desideratum, so much more frequently re- 
alized in these days than in those of the last gen- 
eration, yet still so rare, a book of pious inculca- 
tions embodied in a form adapted to enlist the sym. 
pathies of the young. Blessed be the new art! Why 
should the religion of Jesus ever seem to lack attrac- 
tive aspects for all classes of people?—On the Moun- 
tain, or, Lost and Found; The Sunday School Exhibi- 
tion, and its Consequences; both by Lucy Ellen Guern- 
sey, seem to belong to the same delightful category, 
and we commend them to all who feel the importance 
of mingling religious impressions with the carliest ex- 
periences of the youthful mind.—The White Gate, by 
the author of “ Fruit-Gathering ” ete., is another of 
the samo sort. All of these are admirably adapted for 
the Sunday-School library.—Add to the foregoing The 
Life of Christ, which is an illustrated harmony of the 
Gospels “for the Little Ones.”” This little hook could 
hardly fail to be good so far as it goes, for it conforms 
almost literally to the words of the sacred record: 
Yet it is hard to understand how auybody imbucd with 
the spirit of the narrative could have refrained so 
courageously as the author has done from commenting 
on some of the obvious and beautiful lessons of the 
story. 


James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, haye published 
a dashing book for boys who are alinost or quife young 
men. It is entitled Camping Out, being a record by 
* Kit,” one of a party of four young men, of the sylran 
experiences of this company, who embodied the frolic 
of a suminer-time, camping in the woods of Maine. It 
is redolent of woodcraft and venerie, and is enough to 
make any boy in the long winter term wild at the 
thought of the trout-brook and the greenwood tree. 
This is the first volume of “Our Young Yachters 
Series ;"’ the second is Left on Labrador; or, The cruise 
of the Schooner Yacht, “Curlew,” as recorded by 
“Wash.” Both edited by C. A. Stephens. The superficia; 
observation which we have been able to take of these 
wide-awake books does not enable us to give a very 
Vigorous gucss as (0 the degree of authenticity they 
may possess as the productions of “big boys” edited 
by a maturer mind. The contrivance of the youthful 
company is probably a literary fiction; but it is cer- 
tainly ben trovato, and the two volumes are destined, 
we think, to take place as the “ Robinson Crusoe” or 
“Swiss Family Robinson” of to-day.—Chance for 
Himsclf, is a continuation of the adventures of “ Jack 
Hazard,”’ which have already won the meed of juven- 
ile approbation, and this book may be safely leff to the 
reputation of its predecessors and the name ort au- 
thor (J. T. Trowbridge), in licu of all other commenda- 
tion.— Marjoric’s Quest, by Jeanie T. Gould, is the story 
of an orphan girl in quest of her origin, charmingly 
written and profusely illustrated. All these holiday 
issues of Osgood's reflect great credit on the Company. 


Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, have 
laid upon our table two volumes of more than usual 
attraction in external appearance and in the character 
of their contents. Derwent, or, Recollections of Young 
Life in the country, by John Chester, can hardly be 
classed as a “juvenile,’’ being worthy of the perusal of 
the maturer sort of readers; and yet, to a thoughtful 
girl or boy; or even to that class of intelligent young 
ladies or gentlemen who are apt to be exacting in mat- 
ters of style as well as thought, it could hardly fail to 
be acceptable. Farm scenes and work; the river, the 
mill, the cattle. the sports and studies of the woods; 
the country customs and ways of thinking,—all enter 


into the composition of this delightful volume, and | 


commend it to the weary, winter-ridden cit, us fur- 
nishing glimpses of pleasant memories and pictures of 
expected joys.—Tho other is The Inglises, or, How the 
Way Opened, by Margaret M. Robertson, a lady of the 
British Provinces. It is a tale intended to illustrate the 
ways of God’s Providence, and would be likely to in- 
terest a sedate and thoughtful mind, 


The Boys’ Book about Indians (Lippineott & 
Co., Philadelphia), is a clumsy specimen of book- 
making, deficient in arrangement, continuity, and 
literary skill generally. It refers mainly to the 
Sioux and other tribes of Wyoming Territory, who 
are described in a style more in aecordance with 
the facts, than with the romance, of their position. 
Yet it is curious, how little the Rev 
Tuttle, Pest Chaplain at Fort Russell, 
as the author (we should rather say compiler) of 
this book, really knows about the subject. He retails 
the ancient and fish-like story of the identity of the 
North American savages with the lost tribes of Israel; 
and he cannot understand why they scalp their slain 
enemies. Of the latter custom he suggests several ab- 


who figures 


| surd explanations, overlooking altogether the obvious 
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motive, which is, to obtain undeniable evidence that 
the sad enemies have really been slain. We are sorry 
to see so much good stuff mixed with so much trash, 
and the chance to make an interesting and valuablo 
book, for boys and men too, so foolishly thrown away. 


The End of the World, a love story, by Edward 
Eggleston (Orange Judd & Oo.) The Hoosicr School. 
master attracted much attention by its vivid sketches 
of rude characters, which were evidently studies from 
life. The present volume is pervaded with the samo 
atmosphere, and exerts a similar power. Its descrip. 
tions of the “ Millerite”’ excitement of 1843, one of the 
most intense of the Second Advent movements in the 
history of Christianity, is singularly forcible and fas- 
cinating. Asa whole, the story lacks outside finish. A 
little “ toning-down " would perhaps increase the gen. 
eral effect without destroying the rugged distinctness 
of the individual scenes and characters. But these 
scenes aud characters are palpably genuine, and chosen 
with considerable dramatic instinct. We must add 
that we do not think anybody should take offense at 
the satire heaped upon certain styles of religious cant 
in these pages. The blow is fairly aimed and well de- 
served, 

Songs from the Old Dramatists, collected and 
edited by Abby Sage Richardson. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. We have here an ornament for the boudoir 
or the centre-table, as well as a treasure for the library. 
The extracts are from Beaumont & Fletcher, Ben Jon- 
son, Shakespeare (of course), and the less familiar 
works of Robert Greene; Thomas Lodge, and such 
“small deer.” It is indeed a rich treasure-house of 
pure English song. The illustrations by La Farge, 
though not absolutely bad, are, neither in design nor 
drawing, quite up to the standard set by the other de 
partments of the book. 


Roundabout Rambles in Lands of Fact and Fan- 
ey (Scribner, Armstrong & Company), is evidently a 
book “ written to fit the pictures”; but the pictures are 
very numerous and of excellent quality, and the text 
is sprightly and instructive. We have tested the book 
in the family, and find it a favorite with children, par- 
ticularly those who are just on the verge of reading for 
themselves, but still long to be “ read to.” 


The Black Valley, by 8S. W. Hawks, is founded 
on a tract by the same hand, called ** The Black Valley 
Railroad.” It is a temperance allegory, well execut- 
ed, and calculated to do a great deal of good. It is 
published by the Congregational Publishing Society, of 
Boston. 

Mr. Blake's Walking-Stick is a Christmas Story, 
an earlier production of the same sprightly writer, 
published afresh by Adams, Blackmer & Lyon, of Chi- 
cago. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Authors. Publishers. Price 
JAMES R. Oscoop & Co., Boston. 

Jules Verne (Translation), Thousgne Leagues Un- 0 

A. Stephens (Editor) “Left on Labrador.” 


New York. 


A. S. BARNES & Co., 
E ‘Grammar 


Stephen W. Clark, A.M., “ 
GOVERNMENT OFFT 
The Niuth Census, Volume I (Population and Social Statistics). 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCTETY, New cork 
Hlome Songs for Our Nestlings. e a 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Bosto 
pagene Pilon (Translation) Thorvaldsen, fe ong , Works.” 


Laura W. Ledyard, “Ve ‘The 
Charles ‘(Translation “The all Beudent. ” 
Loulsa M. Alcott, ‘Shawl Stra . . . 1” 
Susan Coolidge, “What Katy D pia”. 


JAMES COCKCRAFT & Co., Chicago. 
Samuel Warren, Agventures of an Attorney 
of Practi 
ROBERT CARTER & New York. 

Emma Marshall, “Mathew Frost, Carrier.” . e 
Joanna H. Mathews, “The White Rabbit. e 
Sarah Holt, Robin emayne.” 
"he Rev. E. H. h, “The Masters Home-Call” 


ETON & Co., New York. 


Little People of the Snow.” 50 


SWORTTI, CHABE & HAL Cincinn ati. 
“Tho Gffice of the Holy Spirit.” 
E. T. Drrron, & Co., New York. 
“The Last Inhabitants of an Old House.” 


Bo 
R. Richardson, 


TIONAL TEMPFRANCE SOCIETY, New 
Mrs. EK. J. Rie hmond, The Jewelled Serpent.” . 
TUTTLE, & TAYLOR, New Haven. 
Timothy Dwight, “Vale College—The New 
EK. J. HAtr & Sons, New Yor 
F.G. deFontaine, “Cyclopedia of ‘the Best "Thoughts os 
Charles Dickens.’ 
rt BLISHED BY THE AUTHOR. 
Mrs. K.P. W. Packard, Modern Persecution, nape 
lums Unveiled” Vols.) 
SHEPARD & Boston. 
* Carleton,” “ The Story of the Great Fire. " ,. »« Metot 
Hurp & Hoventon, New ‘ork. 
Abby Sage Richardson Songs from the O'% Dramatists. 3 00 
rinks of C 1. J. Howverd Kitching.” . 
Amy Dutton, Aune E. Jores, Homes end Hospitals.” . 1” 
A, Kroever, ‘The Minne singer of Germany.” .. 
AMERICAN SUNDAY UNION, 
Ruth Ale pass * Christmas with the Boys 
B. Lirrmscott & Co., Phik 
Alexander “ Norman Maclecd, D. D. « 
NELSON & New York. 
L. Abelous, “Willlam the Treiturn. (Translation. 
v. Geo, J. Porter, | ‘From Athelem to Christianity. . 
‘Young Peopk'’s Half-hour Series, 
and other Ho Pamphiets . 
CARLETON & T.ANATIAN, lew York. 
Tittle Bue Mantle Librery. “10 volumes.) 
sunberry Dale Library.” (6 volumes.) 
B. PETERSON & Co., Philadelphia. 
Mra. D. N. Southworth, Tho Artist's Love. 
HARPER BROTHERS, New York. 
Jacob Abbott, “ Force. Science for tho ‘ 
Edmund Yutes, “ Dr. W s Patent. 
A. D. DANDOLPH, New York, 113 
Susan Hayes Ward, * Christ at tho Door.” . 


We have elso received current numbers of the following publica- 


tlons: 
The American Agreulturiat, The American Puilder, The Industrial 
thin, The Banker's Magazine, The Kansas Magazine—Topeka. Am- 
ean Journal of Science und Arte—New Haven, The American Na- 
turulist em. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


1873. 
N 


OW, as heretofore, Tor Trinvne 
strives to be first of all and pre-eminent- 
ly a ners pa 
France a 


Republic—England and Germany 
qrasensy permeated with Republican idcas— 
pain swaying in the nerveless grasp of a ruler 
too good for & King and too weak for a Ke- 
»ublican, who is unable to govern the great 
flan that blocks the entrance to our Gulf of 
] 


Mexico, and equally unabic to give it up—the 
Ferman-speaking peoples agitated by a now 
Protestantism, soparating from the See of 
Rome on the dogma of Papal Infallibilcy and 
assuming to recognize the Old Catholics’ — 
the whole Continent pervaded by the intellec- 
tual ferment that comes of the conflict be- 
tween old ideas, philosophical, theological, ma- 
terial, and the advances of Physical Science— 
Russia and Great Britain running a race for 
the final gains that shall determine Asiatic su- 
premacy—C.ina seomin ¢ ready to abandon her 
advances and reclosc her hal gutes— 
Japan abolishing feudalism and inviting West- 
ern civilization to irradiato Western com- 
merce, to enrich bor long-hidden empire—such 
are phases of the news from abroad which the 
mails over all Continents and the wires under 
all Seas are daily bearing tous. With able and 
trusted Correspondents in tho leading capitals, 
and wherever great changes are in progress, 
THe TRIBUNE aims, at whatever cost, to lay 
before its readers the most prompt, compiete, | 
ant preseatment of theso diverse and | 
conflicting movements, —through all ot which, | 
as it fondly trusts, tho toiling masses are 
everywhere struggling up toward larger re- 
cognition and a brighter future. 

t ho:ns the struggio for Freedom seems 
over. Tne last slave has long been a citizen; 
the last opposition to cmancipation, enfran- 
chiscment, oqual civil rights, has been formally 
abandoned. arty, North or South, longer 
disputes the result of the War for the Union; 
all declare that theso results must never be 
undone; and, with a whole people thus united 
onthe grand platform of All Rights for All, 
wherota our bloody struggle, and the pro- 
longed civil contests that followed, have led 
us, the Ropublic closes the records of the bit- 
ter, hateful Past, and turns peacefully, hope- 

ly to tho les alarming bocause less vital 
pro lom3 of the Future. To whatever may 
elucidate tho goneral discussion or action on 
these, amplest space and 
most impartial record. Whatever parties may 
propase, whatevor political leaders may say, 
whatevor officers may do, is fairly set down in 
its columns, whether this nows helps or hin- 
ders its own viows. Its readers have tho right 
to an honest statement of the facts; and this 
they always get. 

But as to its own political principles, THE 


sands who, having read it from childhood, 
still cherish and enjoy it in the prime and on 
the down hill of lite. We respectfully urge | 


those who know its vorth to commend Tue | Dave 


WEEKLY TRIBUNE to their friends and neigh- 
bors, and we proffer it to clubs at prices which 
barcly pay the cost of paper and press-work. 


TERMS OF THE WEBSKLY TRIBUNE. 


TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 
One copy, one year—8 issues..... &? 00 
Five copies, one year—® issues.... 7 W 


TO ONE ADDRISS, 
All at one Post-Oflice. 


TO NAMES OF SUBSCRIDLAS, 

All at one Post-Office. 
1 10 each. 


And an extra to cach Club. 


For Clubs of Fifty, Tuk Sem1-WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE Will be sent as an extra copy. 


NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKEY TRIBUNE 
is published every TUESDAY and FRIDAY, 
and, being printed twice a week, it contains 
nearly all the important News, Correspond- 
cnee, Reviews and Editorials of THe DAILy, 
including everything on the subject of Agri- 
culture, and much interesting and valuable 
matter, for which there is not sufficient room 
in Tar Week.y Tripune. Tax SEMI-W ERK- 
LY TRIBUNE also gives, in the course of a 
year, THREE OR FOUR of the 

Best AND LATESt POPULAR NOVELS, 

by living authors. The cost of these alonc, if 
bought in book form, would be from six to 
eight dollars. Its price has been <pry! re- 
duced, so that Clubs can now secure it at little 
more than the cost, to single subscribers, of 
THe WEEKLY. Nowhere else can so much 
current intelligence and permanent literary 
matter be had at so cheap a rate as in THE 
SEMI-W EFKLY TRIBUNE. 


TERMS OF TILE SEMI-WELKLY TRIBUNE. 
One copy, one year, 104 numbers. $3 00 
Five copies, or over, for each copy 2 # 
Ten copies (and one extra copy)for 2 00 


TERMS OF THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 
To Mail Subscribers, 310 a year. 
Tus Trinune ALMANAC for 1873 will be 
ready about New Year's. Price, 20 cents; 7 
for $1. 


Always send a draft on New York, or a 
Post-Orrice Money Orperr, if possible. 


TRIBUNE 1s of courso, horeatter as hoerotofore, 
the champion of Lqual Rights, irrespectivo of 

e, Nativity, or Color. {[t stands intlexibly 
tho Amendments for the pormanent secu- 
r ty of thos) Kighta, which have been solemn- 
ly incorporated by tho People, in the Consti- 
tution of tho United States, Independent of 
all political partics, it ondeavors to treat them 
all with judicial fairness, It labors to purif 
the administration of Govornment, National, 
Stato, and Munte pal, and whenever those in 
aithority, whother tn National, State, or Mu- 
nicipal affairs, take the lead in this work, it 
will givo them its cordial support. But it can 
nover bo the sorvitor of any political party ; 
nor will 1¢ surrender or oven waive its right to 
criticiss and what is wronr, and 
commond whatis right in the action of any 
parties ov of any public men. 

Now, as always, Tung Tripune labors with 
allits heart for the promotion of the great 
miteorial interests of the country. ‘The pro- 
of Llavention and of Labor-Saving, the 
dovelopmont of our resources, the preserva- 
tion ef our Land for tho Landless and its rapid 
sudjurration to human wants, the utilization 
of our vast undorlying Ores, the extenrion of 
tho facilities for bringing Producer and Con- 
sumor noarer togcether,—whatover tonds to 
awell the ranks, increaso the knowledec and 
hotter tho condition of those devoted to Pro- 
ductive Industry finds mention and encour- 
agomont in our columns. 


Tok WEBKLY TRIBUNE, now more than | 


thirty years old, has endeavored to keep up 
with tho progress of the ago in improvemout 
and in onterprisec. 


It devotes a large sharo of | com 
its columns to Agriculture as the most essen- | and 


Where ncither of these can be procured, send 
the money, BUT ALWAYS IN A_ REGISTERED 
LETTER. © registration fee has been re- 
duced to FIFTEEN CENTS, and the present reg- 
istration system has been found by the postal 
cuthoritics to be nearly an absolute protection 
uguinst losses by mail. 


Appress Tur Trreune, New York. 
Torms: Cast IN ADVANCE. 
Seo Advertisement on poge 528, 


Beryerr’s FLAVORING EXTRACTS, — 


] IAMOND TRADE MARK SPEC- 
: TACLES are the best. They are manufac- 
tured from" MINUTE CRYSTAL PEBBLES,” and 
been found by actual test withthe Potaris- 
cope to admit Pifteen per cent. less heated rays 
than any other Pebble. 

For sale by responsible agents throughout the 
Union. 

CAUTION. — NONE GENUINE without the 
TRADE MARK. 


] AM MARKING DOWN EVERY- 
_ THING to much lower prices than have here- 
tofore obtained atany other reliable establishment 
whatever; Diamond litairo Kings, karat gold, 
ani Inte style of workmanship, and White Dia- 
monds, $25. Hiandsome sets of Coral Novee brca, ect 
in gold now fashionable, $5. Ladics’ Solid 
Gold Hunting Watches, full Jeweled lever move- 
ments, $2). Ladies’ Solid Gold Watch Chains, $M 
cach. For other proportionate prices send for the 
Gold Mlustrated Circular. F. J. NASH, Browd- 
wey, New York,“ Has a good stock and ts entirely 
reliable.”"—Appleton's Journal. “ Whose goods are 
just what he represents them.”—(hristian Union. 
‘Worthy of the fullest confidence.”—Christian 
Adrocate, N. Y¥. 


N’S CARBOLIC 

DISINFECTING SOAP, 
(endorsed by the Am. Aqriculturist, N.Y. 
Times, Maine Farmer and other stand- 
ard journals.) 

Will positively Kill Pleas on Dogs, Lice 
on Horses and Cattle, Ticks on Sheep, and 
will cure any case of Seratches that any 
external remedy can reach. 

ROACHES, MOTHS, INSECTS, MICE 
and all other household pests cannot cr- 
ist where the odor of this soap prevails. 

Samples mailed on receiptof 25 cents by 

KIDDER WETHERELL & CO., 
No. 57 John 8t., New York. 

Depot for Buchan’s 
CARBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR, 

CARBOLIC TOILET, DENTAL, 
SHAVING and BATH SOAPS, 
Send for Circular. 


LITTLE CORPORAL, 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRIS. 

Tue Corporat is now In tta eighth 
year of publication, and has from its becin- 
ning been distinguished for tho purity and tho 
originality of its literary contents, and the beauty 
and excellence of its pictorial illustrations, The 
leading serial for next year will bo written by 
Emily Hinntington Miller, who as a writer for 
chilcren has no superior. The story will begin In 
the November number, and all who subacribe now 
for 1873 will receive the remaining numbers fur 
this year free, and a pair of our beautiful new chro- 
mos," MOTHER'S MORNING GLORY” and the 
“LITTLE RUNAWAY” a patr of the most 
charming pictures ever offered. 
TERMS $1 your, the Chromos un- 


| The superiordy of theas extracts consiata in their 
_perfect purity and great strength. Thoy are 
warranted free from the poisonous oils and 
'acids which entcr into the composition of 
many of the fictitious fruit flavors now in the 
imarket, Thoy are not only true to their 
names, but are from fruits of the 
best quclity, and are so highly concentrated 
| that a comparatively small quantity only need 
be used, 
Joseph Burnett & Co., of Boston, manufac- 
turers of * Burnett's Standard Preparations” 
| for the toilet, are the proprictors, For sele by 
all Grocers and Drugzgirts. 


Tur New Unvrn-rrep Srw- 
ING MACHINE is a perfect-lock-stitch machine 
/making a seam alike on both sides, and is 
| adapted to every grade and variety of family 
sewing. It docs to perfection embroidory, 
/hemming, cording, braiding, finc and coarse 
‘sewing of all kinds, with less machinery and 


sold at two-thirds tho price of all other 


tial and goneral of human pursuits. It om- | first-class machines. Besure to call and sce 


ploys the ablest and most successful cultiva- 
tors to sot forth in brief, clear essays their 
practical viow.s of tho Farmor’s work. It ro- 
ports public discussions which elucidate thet 
work ; gathors from cvory source agricultu- 
ral nowa, the reports of tho latest experiments, 
the storios of the litest successes and failures, 


it. Salesroom at 707 Now York, 
and in all other cities in the United States. 
The Company want agents in country towns, 

The saving of health accomplished by 
using the Wilcox & Gibbs Silent Family Sew- 


and whatever may tend at onco to better Agri- 
culture, and to commend it as tho first and 
mozt important of progressive Arts, based on 
natural scionce, 

Thore are hundreds of thousands en lin 
diverse pursuits who own or rent a * place,” 
ad give somo portion of their timo to its cul- 
ture and improvoment. Tas WEEKLY TRI- 
BRUNE shows thom how to make the most of 
their roods and thoir hours, both by direction 
and oxample. No information equal in qual- 
ity and in quantity can be elsewhere obtained 


ing-Machine in preference to any double- 
thread machine whatever, is a priceless boon 
for which many thousands of ladies thank- 
fully acknow icc 
“ Willcox & Gibbs."" Thore are many other 
reasons for preferring that machine to any 
other. Send for Sewing-Machine Leaflets. 8 
roadway, New York. 

Facts ror Tur LApres. — Mrs. Mary 
Sanders, Jersey City, N. J., has used her 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine since 
183 constantly, on all kinds of sewing, with- 


for the price of this journal. 

Tas Weekty appeals also to 
Teachers, Students, and persons of inquiring 
minds, by tho ohuracter of its Literary con- 
tents, which include reviews of all the works | 


procoeding from tho master minds of the Old 
or of tho New World, with liberal extracts 
from thoss of cspecial Interest. Imaginative 
Literature also claims attention, but in a sub- | 
ordinate desroe. “Home Interests” aro dis 
cussed weokly by a lady specially qualified to | 
instruct and interest hor own sex, and the | 
younger portion of the other. No column is 
more cagorly sought or perused with ter 
average profit than hers. Tho News of the 
Day, elucidated by brief comments, is so con- 
densed that no reader can deem it diffuse, | 
while given sufficiently m detail to satisfy the 
wants of the averago reader. ‘lections are | 
regularly made from the extensive Corres- | 
pondence of Tas Daity Triscne from every 
country, and its editorials of more permanent 
value are here reproduced. In short, THE 
WREKLY TRIBUNE Commends itself to Millions 
by ministering to their intellectual wants 
more fully than they are met by any other 
journal, whilo its regular reports of the Cattle 
untry Produce, and other Markets, will ot 
themscives save the farmer who regularly 
notes them far more than his journal's price. 
For the family circle of the educated farmer 
or artisan, Toe WEEKLY TRIBUNE has Do su- 
» 83 18 proved by the hundreds of thou- 


could not 


out repairs, and broken but one needlo (acci- 
dentally); would not sell it for $1,000 if she 
another. Sce new Improve- 
ments and Wood's Lock-Stiteh Ripper. 

Sran SpaneieD advt. 
of this reliable and popular paper. It leads 
all others in exposing SWINDLERS, QUACKS 
and and is imuimensely popular with 
EVERYBODY. 
outit. Established 18c3. Only $1 a year, and 
a superb Prana gratis. See advt 


The demand for the Halford Leicester- 
shire Table Sauce by guests who best under- 
stand how to make most palatabie their soups, 
fish and meats, induces the best hotel pro- 
prietors in the country to place it constantly 
upon their tables. 


To CLEAN Knrves.—Use the clo, 
rub iton Morgan's Sapolia, and then rapidly 
over the Knives. This will give a bril iant 
and durable polish, without scratching. For all 
metal wares use the same. 


Parties desiring musical Instruction 
will find something of special interest in the 
announcement of the a Conser- 
ot Music, under our ng, Educa- 


» their indebtedness to the | 


| pp & VAN SICLEN, 


mounted; sent postpaid $1.0. Mounted and var- 
|nished ready for framing sent post-paid $1.75. 
Specimen numbers with Premium List Free. Now 

is the time to subscribe. Addrers 
JOUN MILLER, 


Publisher, Chicago. 


BIBLIOPOLE, 
135 Nassiv STREET. 


MUSIC, &e. 


STANDARD COLLECTIONS 


TOVELLO'S 
N 

CHEAP EDITIONS 
OF 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


e ved by the Brothers Paliziel. per Boa 
$1.50. Splendidly bound Im cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 


ASK FOR NOVELLOS EDITIONS. 


Send for Catsioguo and Lists to 
JOUN L. PETERS, 
5 BRoADWAY, New York. 


LIVER DITSON & CO., Announce 


That, with the exception of a number of valuable 
plates, which are Ing rapid their 
stock was not injured in the GREA FIRE. All 
orders answered promptly, as usual. 


They now call attention, also, to thetr 


or 
Voeal and Instrumental Musie. 


Tho whole set is one of the most valuabte Muat- 
cal Librurtes that could be devised, a8 each con- 
tains from WO to 2 pages of tho most pupular 
musio of the day. 


MUSICAL TREASURE, Vocel and Instrumental. 


VOCAL ONLY. 


Stiver Chord. Wreath of Gema. 
Gema of German Song. Ciems of Seottish Bong. 
Gems of Sacred Song. | Shower cf Pearts, Duets, 
Operatic Pearls, 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Tlome Circle, V Piantet’s Album. 
liome Ctrele Piano Forte Gema, 


Price of each book In Boards, $2.50; Cloth, £3.00. 
Full Gullt, For PRESENTS, 4.0. The price would 
he at retaul for the pieces separately, about 
includ ibe new and 

‘ (aow a 
sale,) may bo had for $22.50. 

Any of the above books mauled, post-paid, for 
the Price. paid, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


— 


ol, 
| 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Ameriean or Foreign Publications sent py mall 
post-paid, at Catalogue prices, 
\'O CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS.— 


Competent and experienced Teache 


cations than any other machine in use, | MUSICA 


No one can afford to be with- | 


Music, in all de 

reminaries ond by the ENGLAND 

SICAL BUREAU. Aditress (enclosing stamp 

for reply), E. TOURJEE, Manager Music Hall, 
ston, Masa, 


LLIN’ PARAGRAPH TFESTA- 
/ MENT. Tho New Testament of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; the Authorized Ver- 
sion, in paragraph form. Crown Svo, 56 os, 
large type, price $1.50. THE BEST EDITION FOR 
PRIVATE USE PUBLISHED IN AMBRICA. ‘The read- 
er will tind it not only a great pleasure, but much 
ponefit, to be freed from the chapter and verse 
distinctions which often tmpede and sometimes 
des‘roy the meaning. Mailed, upon re- 
ceips of price, by COLLINS B ‘HER, 370 
Broadway, N. 


“POULTRY” WORLD DE- 
VOTED exclusively to Poultry. Splendidly 
Hlustrated. Monthly. $1.00 a year. Send 10 cents 
for a specimen, Addresa PowLITRY Hart- 
ford, Conn. Wricut'’s New [ILLOSTRATED POUI- 
TRY Book in parts), mailed, prepaid for # cents. 
YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER'’S 
FRIEND, Cornelius, $1.5. Interleaved 


with blank page, $2.5. Tho most popu and most 
reliable COOK OK and guide for the various 
duties of the household published. The acknowl- 
edged standard cverywhere. 
THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN, 
SILERS, 
Boston. 


PUBLI 
& H. T. ANTHONY & CoO., 501 
Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, CHromos & 


FRAMES STEREOSCOPRS AND VIEWS, GRAPTIO- 
scorEs, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITLES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
a specialty. 

nufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


‘TECHERT & WOLF, 
h 2 Bond St., New York, 


German Booksellers and Importers, 
THEOLOGY A SPECTALTY. 
@{ 5() THENURSERY.— A Mowrn- 
OU, LY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNGEST 
READERS. Superbly Ulustrated. Send stamp 
for a sample number. NOW ts the time to subacribe. 
JOHN L. SHOREY. &% Bromfield Street, Boston. 


OR CATALOGUES OF THE CELEFE- 
BRATED $1,000 Prize Series, the $5,000 Prize 
Stories. and other chotce books for Family and 
Libraries, address the Publishers, D. RO 
& CY., Gostoen, G. T. DAY & CO., Dover, N. HL. 


ra of | 
rtments, provikied for Schools, | for Children. 
| Application_ma 
A. E. PHILLIPS, personally, or by letter, 


INSTITUTE, No. 16 West 
5ist Strret (between Fifth and Sixth Ave- 
nues) near CENTRAL PARK, New York. lish, 
French and German @ ind Day Schovul for 


| Young Ladies, with 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 


Fail Term commences Sept. 18th. 
bo made te the Principal, Miss 


usu 


EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE.—A Boarding Seminary for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. Good accommodations, able iIn~ 
structors, reasonable charges.and wholesome Chria- 
ro onably. dress JOS KING, D. Db. 
Port Edward, N. 


ARGEST MUSIC SCHOOL IN THE 
4 WORLD.—'The New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, Masa., offers to music students: 
The Iuastructions of the most Eminent Masters; 


Tho greatest number of collateral (free) advan- 


6 lowest rates of tuition; 
ualed facilities for procuring situations, for 


Un 
com ent pnpils. 
Winter Term opens November 2%. Circular, giv- 


free to any address. 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY HAS 
gained a nationel reputation, having now 
seventeeh States represented among its pupils, 
Sure protection in a Christlan home, and thorough 
instruction inacourso of studies especially adapted 
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To Clergymen, one fifth off. Spectal encouragement 
to worthy young Ladies who need it. 
Appi: to HIRAM ORCUTT, A. M., 
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| TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscription price, *3.00 per annum, including 
either the Oleograpit ** The Pet's Paradise,” or the Pair of Oil 
Chromos, ** Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep.” Canada sub- 
ecribers must send twenty cents in addition to pay the 
American postage. Money should be sent by Draft or Postal 
Money order. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. The postage on the CariIsTIAN UNION to all parts of 
the country is only twenty cents a year, or five cents a 
quarter, payable at the office where the paper is dclivered. 

The Premium-Pictures are deliverable ut this 
office, whenever the subscribecr’s namc is reached on the list in 
order of time. When the pictures are to be forwarded b 
mau, 10 cents must be sent fur postage. If desired mounted, 
sized and varnished, ready for framing (the form most satis- 
factory and peneraly pretcrred), 25 cents additional (or 35 
cents in all) should be remitted. 


Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in pamphiet form, suitable 
for binding. The CHRISTIAN UNION (33) and PLYMOUTH 
PULPIT ($3) will be sent to one address for $5 (including the 
Picture-Premiums, either Oleograph or the Pair. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers 
Jor &c. 

OFFICES: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street; Chicago, 75 West Washington Street; 339 Kearney 
Street, San Francisco. 

To CONTRIBUTORS.—Unaccepted articles will be returned, 
if, at the time Uy are sent, a request is made to thet effect, and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. 

Manuscripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and 
subsequent requests for their return cunnot be complicd with. 


Norick.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION 
are requested not to pay any money to an Agent on 
account of a subscription until the Agent delivers the 
Picture-Premium, either the Oleograph, er the Pair, 
and a certificate bearing the fac-simile signature of the 
Publishers, guaranteeing one year’s service of the 
pauper. 


Henry Warp Bercirer, Editor. 


Our Publishers believe that they have distributed 
the Premium Chromos to al! who are entitled to 
them. Our readers wiil please note carefully their 
statements on page 524. If any who are entitled 
to the Chromos shall not have received them by a 
week from this date, they are requested to com- 
municate the fact prompily to the Publishers, 
Those whose subscriptions are about to expire, are 
again reminded of the necessity of an early re- 
newal, 


We hope none of our readers will mics the be- 
ginniug of Miss Alcott’s story, which opens in this 
number of our paper, and will run for some 
months, 


WHAT Wh PROPOSE. 

TINUE Christian Union enters upon a New Year, 

as a Family Newspaper, seeking to carry into 
the household all those clements which produce 
Christian hope, faith, intelligence, refinement, and 
genial entertainment. It will discuss all the ques- 
tions of interest which may arise, but with special 
reference to the wants of the Family. It holds itself 
free to discuss, if occasion require, any and every 
element of theology, old or new; yet its main pur- 
pose is to promote sympathy and co-operation 
among all Christians ; to employ Christian ethies in 
determining all questions of duty ; and to inspire 
devoutness, good will, and cheerful activity, in 
every household to whicii it comes. 
: Though it does not propose to make itself the 
representative or champion of any sect or system, 
it is proper to say that its sympathies are clearly 
with those interpretations of the Bible usually 
called evangelical or orthodox, and with the Con- 
gregational polity in church government. But, 
while standing firmly upon these grounds, it will 
leave to all sects their own autonomy and indepen- 
dence, and endeavor to inspire them with mutual 
respect, with co-operative sympathy, with kindly 
fellowship, and with the spirit of good neighbor- 
hood. It will not oppose sects as such, but only 
the arrogance, the jealousies, and the needless 
conflicts which have hitherto prevailed. 

Without being credulous of every voice that cries 
‘*‘Lo here,” or ‘** Lo there,” the Christian Union will 
give sympathy to all honest endeavors to give a 
better expression of old and approved beliefs, anda 
larger development to old half-truths ; and to every 
new principle, fact, or doctrine which comes with 
reasonable proof that it is real and wholesome, 
come from whatever source it may; it will give 
a cordial reception. 

* It will seek in all appropriate ways to pro- 
mote the cause of Temperance ; to aid in the re- 
formation of morals; to secure upright magis- 
trates ; to create a public opinion by which good 
laws may be put in foree; to inspire the great 
working class with generous ambition, while re- 
fusing to indorse the unwise thevries and prac- 


tices which so often mislead them; to promote 
good will between all grades and classes in society ; 
to assuage social irritations and secure peace. 

Without denying the right of governments to 
use force in extreme cases, it will earnestly incul- 
cate the principles of Peace, and plead for a Code 
of Nations, a Congress, or scheme of arbitration, by 
which nations shall be leagued together hereafter 
for the preservation of the peace of the world. 

It will advocate universal suffrage, without re- 
gard to sex or race. It will regard education as 
indispensable to the best manhood, and to be 
sought not alone for its secular benefits, but for 
the highest religious reasons. It will favor the 
higher forms of education, but will be especially 
zealous for common schools. Believing that every 
citizen under the law should vote, it will hold it to 
be the duty of the State to require every child to 
be prepared for this sacred duty. It will dispute 
the right of any parent to cast an ignorant child 
upon society, and will demand that ample provi- 
sion shall be made for the free education of every 
child in the land, and that every child shall be com- 
pelled to receive it. 

In politics it will be jealous for the rights of each 
State in its own province, and equally for the sov- 
ereignty of the Federal Government in its sphere. 
In sympathy with the Republican party, in its main 
ends, it will not give up its right to criticise and con- 
demn whatever may at any time seein unwise or 
hurtful. 

The Christian Union will endeavor to keep its 
readers informed of the news of the day, in Rel- 
igion, Literature, Art, Commerce, Polities, and of 
the curious happenings and humorous events that 
may interest and enlighten the family circle. But 
it will steadfastly refuse to feed a morbid appetite 
with news of crimes, shocking accidents, and un- 
wholesome and pain-bearing histories. 

Especial attention will be given to the wants of 
the Household. Housekeeping in all its elements 
will be kept constantly in view. Not least will be 
its endeavor to provide entertainment for the 
children. 

Tinally, we consecrate the Christian Union to 
the great work of producing kindness among all 
classes of men, of bringing the higher faculties of 
the human mind to bear upon every part of life;and 
of promoting that universal Goodwill which the 
angels sang, but which so few ‘have ever practiced. 
If it shall come to the family bringing sunlight, 
good nature, the cheer of Christian hope, and the 
joy of pure love, it will in part, at least, fulfill the 
Wishes of its conductors, and establish its right to 
exist. 


THE STAR OF BETHLEITEM, 


i,‘ jo of all the days of the vear, of all the festi- 

vals of the Christian Church, has CHRISTMAS 
taken supreme hold on the heart of the world ? 
There are other days that seem worthy to rival it. 
Kastter, the Resurrection-day, might be thought 
to be more thrilling and tender in its associations. 
Yet, to the Christian world at large, Christmas is 
the grand time of rejoicing. Its gladness is not 
shut up within the walls of any chureh. It bright- 
eps the hearts of children; it overflows on the 
worldly and the hardened ; from frozen Russia to 
sunny Italy, and-all around the globe, men joy- 
fully bid one another ‘A Merry Christinas !” 

Christmas is the day of Hope. And that is the 
note to which the heart of mankind most eagerly 
answers. To few, to almost none, has_ perfect 
fruition come. The happiest look for something 
better for themselves and for the world than yet 
has been. And to the great multitude who stand 
girt with perplexity and care and trouble, God's 
voice is sweet indeed when it speaks of hope... 

Wonderful was that outshining at Bethlehem ! 
Not to Cesar upon his throne, not to Socrates and 
Plato in their thoughtful walk, came the manifes- 
tation of the new day. It came, where in its 
mother’s arms a little child was lying. A new-born 
babe! What so helpless, so insignifieant, in the 
world of living thing?s Yet, every child that enters 
the world comes sacredly eushrined in tenderness 
and joy, and opens in its father’s and mother's 
hearts springs of love and hope that can never die. 
This child, that lay in the manger, belonged not 
to a single father and mother. He was the Son of 
Man—the child of all the world. He lay in Mary's 
arms, the pledge of light and love and victory to 
all mankind. 

In the inspiration of that moment, heaven and 
earth touched each other in a common conscious- 
ness. From angels’ lips one word was caught, 
whose echo lingers yet, a note of heavenly har- 
mony above all the sounds of earth: ‘Glory to 


God in the highest! On earth peace; good will 
among men !” 

The shepherds who saw that vision and listened 
to that music must have felt as if all darkness and 
discord were for ever gone from earth. What dis- 
appointment must for the moment have fallen on 
them, when, as the simple story relates, ‘ the 
angels were gone away from them into heaven!” 

Then, for years, the hope born that night was 
almost lost to view. But in one mother’s heart it 
burned with steady beam. Then it shone forth 
upon the men among whom Jesus walked. The 
kingdom of God was planted among men; in the 
souls of disciples a new life was born ; and eagerly 
they looked to see the New Jerusalem established 
in an instant over the whole earth. But their 
Master died, and the world’s light seemed gone out 
as was the hope within their hearts. But out of 
the grave hope rose again. Above Bethlehem the 
day-star had risen ; from the sepulcher arose the 
Sun of life, the Lord of glory. 

And now, we stand two thousand years after- 
ward, and yet the promise is not all fulfilled. 
There still lingers the darkness of ignorance and 
sorrow and sin. Yet, the light of the morning is 
brightening the whole sky. The hill-tops are glow- 
ing init. Thesky isaflame with the splendors of sun- 
rise. Below, the valleys lie sleeping. The plains 
are in shadow. In the depths of the forests, dark- 
ness broods. Thesenses of living things are drown- 
ed in slumber. A little while, and the whole air 
shall ring with sounds of happy life! Already, 
the voices of earliest birds stir in the silence. A 
little while, and the cups of the valleys shall over- 
flow with the wine of sunlight, the heart of the 
forest shall quiver with the soft radiance of pierc- 
ing beams; and each rock, each streamlet and 
pool, every leaf fringed with dew-drops, yes, the 
whole face of the earth, shall answer back the smile 
of the sun. 

The good tidings of Christ are tidings of hope. 
God be thanked, we have already large fulfillinent 
of His promises. Already the spirit of love has 
become a mighty power among men. Already 
millions of hearts have found a comfort, a refuge 
in trouble, an abiding peace, which are indeed the 
first-fruits of the heavenly life. Amid the eon- 
fusions of nations and the restlessness of thought, 
year by year the fair forms of Liberty and Charity 
and Truth shine clearer and stronger. Weshall not, 
in eur life-time, see their perfect reign. But the 
Lord, with whom a thousand years are as one day, 
loiters not and fails not in perfeeting his work. 

Yes, to every people, to every man and woman 
and little child, comes, as God's voice, the voice of 
Hope. No matter how great the extremity, there 
shall be a deliverance ; no matter how high the 
attainment, there are infinite heights beyond. 
And those who for themselves have no hope, 
who cannot reach the heavenly vision, who say, 
‘‘for me, there is nothing’—upon these, too, the 
morning star is shining, though in their sleep and 
troubled dreams they know it not; these, too, the 
full light of God's love shall reach. 

Let us, then, keep the Feast of Hope, with all 
gladness and exuberance of kindly mirth; let us 
enter into the happiness of the iittle children, let 
us extend to all our brethren the greeting of love 
and charity. From our cares and discouragements, 
our faithless fears and our selfish anxieties, we go 
back to taste of the Lord's full promise, and hft up 
our hearts in the strength it gives. To us comes 
the angel’s message, with depth of meaning be- 
yond what our thought can reach—** Good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people.” 


THE MEN WITHOUT A PARTY. 


HE bitterness which characterized the recent 
Presidential canvass was not wholly manufac- 
tured out of the malign passions of men. There 
was peculiar reason in some of the circumstances 
of the campaign for indignant earnestness on the 
part of Republicans, who found arrayed against 
them so many foes of theirown household. Nor is 
it to be wondered at, if, after the vietory has been 
won, there isa strong disinclination to receive back 
again into the party those leaders who left it de- 
liberately and strenuously labored for its over- 
throw. Voters, of course, ney come at any time, 
and weleome: no one objects to them. Nobody 
thinks of reading voters out of the party ; but pol- 
iticians are not ready to bestow the “‘party trusts” 
upon even the most patriotic © party traitors.” 
This question has come up in both houses of 
Congress, since the beginning of the session ; and 
the way it has been answered is noteworthy. In 


| the House of Representatives. Mr, Banks offered 
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“his resignation as Chairman of the Committee on 


Foreign Aliairs, remarking that it was proper that 
the House should be represented in that position 
by some one unqualifiedly coumnitted to the policy 
of the majority, as he could not claim to be. But 
the House, by a vote of seventy-nine to fifty-six, 
refused to accept his resignation, doubtless be- 
cause it did not believe his preference of Mr. Gree- 
ley to General Grant had disqualified him to serve 
upon a committee the duties of which are national 
and international, not partisan. The good sense 
of this decision seems to us as plain as its good 
nature and good taste. 

In the Senate, on the other hand, Messrs. Schurz, 
Trumbull and others were unhesitatingly deposed 
from their chairmanships by the Republican cau- 
cus. ‘This action was « natural and perhaps nees- 
sary consequence of their course, in view of the 
greater importance, in a party sense, of the Sena- 
torial committees. We think it was not wise, how- 
ever, to ignore these gentlemen altogether, and 
tarn them over contemptuously to the Democrats. 
At all events, it gave the latter party an opporta- 
nity to show a courtesy which we should have been 
glad to note on the Republican side. It is usual 
for the majority, after filling the more important 
places on committees with its own nominees, to 
elect to the remaining places such persons as the 
minority suggests; and, in this case, the Demo- 
cratic senators, at the sacrifice of their only place 
on the Foreign Affairs Committee, returned Sena- 
tor Schurz to that committee, from which he had 
been removed by the action of the Republican 
caucus. 

That this was not done in the belief that the 
Liberal Senators would henceforward act as Demo- 
crats the candid and courteous correspondence 
between Messrs. Schurz and Thurman clearly ex- 
plains. Senator Schurz gives fair warning that he 
will support the administration hereafter as here- 
tofore, whenever its measures meet his approval, 
and that he will not be bound by considerations of 
the welfare of the Democratic party. Senator 
Thurman replies that this was perfectly under- 
stood by his colleagues and himself, when they 
retired a Democrat from the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and put Mr. Schurz in his place. The 
correspondence reflects credit on both of them. 

Whether the interests and dignity of the Re- 
publican party would have been sufficiently served 
by removing the ‘* Liberal” senators from their 
positions as chairmen without attempting to 
brand them as Democrats, may possibly be an 
open question; though to our judgment it ap- 
pears that the poliey adopted was deficient alike 
in magnanimity and in wisdom. Bat we prefer, 
leaving this aspect of the matter, to look for- 
ward, and to express our satisfaction at the 
position assumed by Mr. Schurz, and, we trust, 


by his Liberal Republican colleagues also. 
They have it in their power, by maintain- 
ing an independent but consistent course 


of loyalty to the principles of Republicanism, to 
render the country important service. We have 
never doubted that their adherence to the Cincin- 
hati platform was sincere ; and there is nothing in 
that platform (except the ridienlou’ one-term nos- 
truim) which need prevent them from an intelligent 
support of the administration. It is indeed not 
unlikely that some parts of General Grant's poliey, 
and notably the Civil Service Reform, may find in 
them more earnest defenders than are many of the 
orthodox Republicans. .\é all events, the country 
will have reason to rejoice if the vietorious Repub- 
licans prove as true to the pledges given at Vhila- 
delphia as we expect the defeated Republicans to 
be to the principles «:nounced at Cineinnati. 

In general, it is much easier for a minority to be 
steadfast in principle. 


instance lies in the circumstance that the declared 
principles of both parties are so nearly alike as to 
require of the minority on many questions the sur- 
render of the pleasures of opposition. To follow 
one’s own colors when another bears them is some- 
times a severe test of loyalty. But this we trust 
the Liberal Republicans will do. 

Moreover, we venture to hope that the Demo- 
erats themselves will adopt in earnest the position 
they have held for a few months in political strat- 
egy. It is true, their alliance with Liberal Repub- 
licans was unnatural, and has already fallen to 
pieces. But many of them sincerely believe that 
the time is come to abandon forever the issues on 
which they have so often been defeated: and we 
trust this sensible view will overbear the foolish 
obstinacy of the “ Bourbons.” 

t us have no artificial “opposition” in Con- 
Gress, but an honest criticism of the government, 


That is its stoek in trade, | 
But the virtue of such steadfastness in the present | 


- 


and a hearty support of all measures that com. 
mend themselves, irrespective of party, to intelli- 
gent and patriotic men. ‘This is much to ask ; yet 
we read the signs of the times hopefully, and 
look for an approach, at least, to this happy har- 
mony. 


A LESSON FROM THE DIAMOND 
SWINDLE, 


YAN FRANCISCO had but one topie of talk in 
Thanksgiving week—‘‘the Diamonds.” In 
California Street, in the clubs, in the Thanksgiv- 
ing sermons, over the family turkey, everywhere 
the stupendous swindle which has just been ex- 
posed was the animating theme. 

The main points in this romantic story of decep- 
tion and exposure are easily told in the light of the 
recent developments. Early last summer, cunning 
men “ salted” a certain region in the Rocky Moun- 
tains with uncut gems—diamonds, rubies, ete.— 
and with still others in hand came into San Fran- 
cisco, pretending that these were but samples of 
what could be found in the rich diamond fields of 
the interior. So plausible was the story that a 
number of the most substantial men of the city 
believed it, and sent to the locality, with the sellers 
of the site, a mining engineer whg was to verify 
their statements. In due time hejreturned, assur- 
ing his employers that the fields were a good pur- 
chase, and giving such particulars in respect to the 
deposit that a company was formed to develop the 
region and sell to the public shares to the amount 
of six millions of dollars. With this scheme, other 
plausible stories were floated, and other diamond 
regions were reported to be discovered. But some 
United States Geologists, who had reason to think 
that the original report related to a region which 
they had surveyed, determined to investigate it, 
and with great sagacity found the coveted spot. 
Their researches, guided by Clarence King, the 
chief of the party, soon made it clear that the 
precious stones which were found upon the surface 
were not strewn about by “ bounteous nature,’ 
but by “cunning man.” Their proof was undenia- 
ble; it was told to the San Franeiseo capitalists ; 


their expert revisited the spot with the conmpany’s 


scientific observer. His work is not for to-day, or 
for any private employers, or for any special occa- 
sion ; it is work done for all time and for all people. 
It isasearch for truth. No deference to capital- 
ists, no haste to be in advance of others, require 
him to be quick and superficial. It is his business, 
at all events, to be thorough. Hence, such an 


observer must be a person trained to aceurate and 


| it our best word. 


executive officer ; they too saw the fraud ; and on | 


their return to the city the whole story was made 


publie. 
It is hard to conjecture how much evil hae boom 


varied habits of research and reasoning,— habits 
which are to be acquired partly in the school of 
science, and partly in the open fleld. The more 
our country has of these independent observers, 
the more liberally true science is encouraged, and 
the more widely scientific education is prevalent, 
the less easily will frauds be perpetrated, and the 
more constant will be the honest exposure of the 
national resources. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


** TDUBLIC OPINION.” It has probably be- 
come, by this time, quite supertiuous to say 
that the matter ranged under this head in our paper 
does not necessarily express the views of the Christian 
Union, or any of its editors. Its purpose is simply to 
give to our readers an opportunity to see something of 
what other people say about the live topics of the day. 
The article from the Jewish Messenger which appears 
in the present number, for instance, is given to show 
how the movement specially organized for the conver- 
sion of the Jews is regarded by that people, and tho 
grounds on which they complain of it. We have never 
been reserved in the expression of our views upon the 
subject, but we are not in a position to assume respon- 
sibility for the specilic staiements of this extract. 
—The full editorship of the Adrance has been 
assumed by Mr. J. B. T. Marsh, who has been its man- 
acing editor from the start. Dr. Patton, hitherto edi- 
tor-in-chief, retains a connection as editorial contribu- 
tor, and the rest of the staff remain as heretofore. Mr. 
Marsh has fairly won a golden reputation by making 
the aidvance one of the nest readable papers in the 
country: and we are sure that under his full control it 
will not lose in that quality, nor in the other excellences 
for which we have more than once had occasion to give 
We understand that the change in- 
dicates no alteration in the general editorial policy of 
the paper; which will doubtless be, as heretofore, evan- 
relical, liberal, and carnest. 
—Our Baptist friends are circulating with great 
assikinity what are styled “close communion figures,” 


showing the decrease in numbers of the English Bap- 


averted by this unexpected exposure, Unquestion- | 


ably, within a few months, the whole country 
would have been flooded with diamond stocks, 


based on the names of these trusty bankers, and | 


doubtless hundreds of miners and adventurers 
would have begun the search for like valuable de- 
posits. 

promptness and efficiency with which he attacked 


ernment for maintaining these geological surveys 
in the Rocky Mountains. Although their 
searches do not often render as obvious returns, 
their revelations of the true structure of the inte- 


eredit is due to Clarenee King, for the | 


Ueto, os an indication of the bad influence of open 
COMMUNION On the Of that denomination. It 
never occurred to us to Laquire into the effect of remov- 
ing the barriers from the Lord’s Table upon the secta- 
rian fortunes of ony particulinr denomination. Tho 
first question ubout the measure was, is it right? Then 
what world be its intluenwe in enlarging the whole 
Church of our Lord Jesus Christ? If thet can be made 
to grow, it is net very vital whether any of our special 
departments go up or down. But as to the particular 


| sizniticance of the statistics alluded to, in determining 
the difficult problem and discovered the fraud. | 
Great credit ix also due to the United States Gov- | 
syuchronous facet that is net without its bearing; and 


rior are making frauds less easy all the while, and | 
are helping forward continually the development | 


of the country. If all departments of the Civil 


Service were as well ordered as the surveys of the | 


army engineers, we should have little reason to 
complain. 

The whole story teaches clearly the value of in- 
dependent scientific investigations, and hence of 
the importance of scientific education. It likewise 
illustrates the difficulty which an expert, employed 
by any party, encounters in his investigation, no 
matter how honest he may be, or how eager to 
arrive at the truth. 

The engineer sent up by the Diamond Company 
is highly respected in San Franciseo as an adviser 
in respect to the value of mines. He is regarded 
as aman of strict integrity. But he was led into 
error in the diamond case —first, by giving an 
opinion on a deposit of precious stones, very dif- 
ferent from the deposits of precious metals with 
which he was aequainted; and secondly, by being 
forced to hurry away from the field of his investi- 
gations by his employers, who accompanied him, 
before he had completed the inquiries which he 
desired to make. We have rarely read a more 
frank and honorable confession of mistakes, or a 
more melancholy illustration of how an honest 
man may be entrapped by dishonest schemers, 
and made to indorse a fraud, than the second 
letter of this mining engineer, published simul- 
taneously with Clarence King’s report. Such a 
man will soon recover the ground he has lost. In 
sharp contrast with the perils of the paid expert 
may be placed the advantages of the independent 


the probable miluenece of more liberal views on the in- 
erenuse of the Baptists, there happens to be another 


that is, as recent statistics show, that all the Dissenting 
bodies of Fugland, with the single exception of tho 
Presbyterbins (we belicve), have decreased in numbers 
during the last few years, and so the diminution of the 
Baptists may be due to other cuuses than their frater- 
nal views and practices, 

—The remarkable passage given below (if the 
newspapers are to be believed) is a literal translation 
of the views of the Catholic priest of Gastratz, Kinzel- 
mann oy name, as recently expressed in a sermon, and 
printed in the Kemptener Zeituny. It is given here, 
not as the extravagant utterance of some eccentric 
zealot, but as the accepted, often promulgated, doctrine 
of the Catholic Church, on the office, power and preroga- 
tive of the priesthood ; and not only so, but as the logi- 
cal outgrowth of the sacerdotal system—that which 
makes the order of the ministry not a means of salva- 
tion, but the exclusive conduit through which the 
grace of God is ordained to flow to men. 

The extract is as follows: 

“We clergymen stand as high above government, 
above emperors, kings, and princes of this world, as 
heaven stands above the carth. Kings and Princes of 
this earth are as much inferior to us priests, as lead is 
inferior to the purest refined gold. Angels and arch- 
angels are far beneath the priesthood, for we are able 
to forgive sins in God’s stend—a thing that all angels 
and archangels could never do. Westand above the 
mother of God, for she bere Christ only once, while we 
create him daily; yea, priests stand in a measure above 
Giod, for he must at all times, and in all places, be rea- 
dy to serve us, and must at our command come down 
from heaven when the mass is consecrated. It is true 
that God with a word created this world; but we 
wiests, with three short words, create God himself; 
rence, in times when faith and Christianity still existed, 
the clergy were held in the utmost regard. The people, 
and even emperors and kings, prostrated themselves 
before them, and kissed the ground on which their feet 
had rested; but to~lay governors Gare to persecute the 
priesthood, and to make laws whereby the zealous 
clergy who are true to the faith are threatened with 
dungeons,” 


—~Among the most hopeful and satisfactory en- 


. terprises of these novelty-breeding times is that which 
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contemplates the erection of a statue to Horae 
Greeley. This would be in every way a fitting tribute, 
whether we consider the conspicuousness of his life, the 
usefulness of his record, or the universality and depth 
of the popular respect for his memory. Forace Greeley 
presents to the world a character typical and yet unique, 
and an example full of instruction to his countrymen; 
and it were well to make a permanent memento of 
these for the coming generations. A movement has 
been organized for the erection of such a memorial in 
Central Park; and the ironmongers of Pennsylvania, 
than whom no class in the country have more occasion 
for such action, are proposing to do the same thing at 
Fairmount, in Philadelphia. To our mind, the square 
in front of the Tribune office, precisely where old 
Franklin stands, is the place before all others for the 
effigy of Horace Greeley. It should be a sitting figure, 
very much after the well-known large photograph of 
the veteran editor, looking ovcr a copy of his paper; 
and we would inscribe on one of the faces of the base 
Whittier’s epithet, ‘Our Later Franklin,’’ which has 
been repudiated by the Tribune, we know, but is a very 
pertinent and avery honorable one, nevertheless. The 
statue of Franklin, in that case, of course, would have 
to be moved a little further north. 


‘*The Enon Baptist Church, of Louisville, adver- 
tises, in the Cowricr-Journal of that city, proposals for 
selling its house of worship by lottery. Value $5,000; 
eight hundred ticket:, at $5 a ticket; wheels, blanks, 
two persons to draw, eto. etc.,—all right and regular. 
Some of the religious papers, we see, are “ hoping that 
there is some error in this,’’ and that “the Christian 
world will yet be spared such a scandal.” But is there 
not some unnecessary squeamishness here? This pleas- 
ant and convenient method of pushing on the good 
cause is surely not new to “our Zion.’’ The whole 
paraphernalia of grab-bags and raffles in various forms 
which are still in vogue to enliven our church fairs and 
make them productive, are but the germ of which this 
- more energetic and comprehensive action of our Louis- 
ville brethren is the full flower. We scarcely remem- 
ber an instance where any demur by over-conscientious 
brethren against these practices has not been met with 
very general impatience of scruples so narrow and so 
untimely. This fact gives fair presumption of the 
opinion of the majority; a point so important in dis- 
puted questions of right and wrong. 

In short, ought we not, instead of exhausting our- 
selves in factious and unavailing opposition to the 
liberal activity of our brethren, and so neglecting our 
opportunities of usefulness, to make ourselves more 
thoroughly master of this rather undervalued method 
of Christian enterprise, learn all the ways of turning 
an honest penny by gumes of chance, and so push on 
the work of saving the wor!d by every available means, 
A Presbyterian minister of 2 Western town vas once 
aceosted at a fair of Lis Church, where some of there ex- 
pedients were in full blast, by no less a personage than 
the well-known Dean Richmond, (afterwards President 
of the N. Y. Central Railroad, but then known to bea 
habitué of the gaming table,) in this fashion: ‘“ Dotmi- 
nie, I don’t exactly understand all your games here, 
but I would like to help the cause along. If you’ve no 
objection, I'd like to gointo ono of these side rooms and 
try a game of poker with you—the winnings to go to 
the church any way.” The parson squirmed a little, 
but the church game of blanks and prizes disappeared 
from that branch of Zion forthwith. 


—An exchange says: 
“The lady members of the First Baptist Church in 


Nashville, Tenn., have agreed that they will dispense. 


with all finery on Sunday, wearing no jewels but con- 
sistency, and hereafter appear at church in plein calico 
dresses.” 

This isa reform looking in a very legitimat« direction. 
this matter, the prevailing custom of turning the house 
of God into a show-room of millinery and fancy goods, 
and the first Sundays of the seasons into great “ open- 
ing days,” would speedily die out. The great danger is 
that the reform will destroy itself by running to ex- 
tremes. Itis not well, for instance, that the Nashville 
ladies shonld belittle their movement by the affectation 
of appearing in “ calico dresses,’’ more than any other. 
The important thing is that they should wear their 
_plainest dresses, and leave their dingle-dangles and 
furbelows at home. 

A notable instanco of this tendency to extremes in 2ll 
reforms was furnished by the memorable “ Bloomer ”’ 
crusade. A reformation in female costume was felt by 
everybody to be most desirable, and, primarily, in the 
length and weight of skirts, and in other respects phys- 
iological and esthetical. But instead of aiming ration- 
ally at this, the reformers went higher and higher with 
their petticoats, the shrunken proportions of which 
they supplemented with all manner of Persian trowsers 
and dandy pantaloons; and this, added to tho fact 
that the millenial costume was usually displayed upon 
all the anatemieal harridans that could bo dug up or 
strung together for the purpose, speedily reduced the 
whole movement to the profound of tho ridiculous, 
and it was extinguished in universal laughter. 


—A friend meets our hesitation about the human 
application of the word “brick,” with the following 
citation from “ Notes and Queries” :—Tho origin of the 
word “ brick” is classical. It is said to have originated 
with an ancient Spartan King, called Lysimachus, who, 
being asked why he did not defend Sparta with walls, 
pointed to his well-appointed army and said, “ They 
are the walls of Sparta; every man a brick.” 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS, 


HAT ground is there for keeping the 
YY twenty-fifth day of December as the birthday 
of our Lord Jesus Christ?” 

The tradition which fixes the 25th of December as the 
date of the birth of Christ cannot be proven to be old 
enough to make it very authentic. There is much 
difference of opinion in regard to the probability of 
Christ’s birth occurring in December; but the wisest 
conclusion seems to be this: There is nothing in the cir- 
cumstances of the case to make it cither probable or 
improbable that the birth of Jesus occurred at that 
time. The celebration of the twenty-fifth day of De- 
cember began in Rome about the middle of the fourth 
century. Several different dates were regarded as 
correct by different persons in the most ancient times, 
and there is not a month in the year that has not been 
pitched on in modern times by somebody as the true 
date of the birth of Christ. However, the keeping of 
Christmas is a pleasant custom that would not bea 
whit more pleasant if we knew it to have a solid his- 
torical foundation. The Christicn religion is not a re- 
ligion of holy days, or of holy places, or of holy 
water, or of sacred observances; Christianity will 
have nothing less than holy human lives. Everything 
outward is of value only in so far as it tends to ac- 
complish this end. 

2. “Was the star which the wise men saw inthe East a 
meteoric phenomenon miraculously directed ?”" 

We don’t know. 

3.“ What do you think of the perdition of the 
wicked ?” 

If the Sphinx should ever shake off the sands of the 
desert, and break the silence of ages by giving out that 
it would dispense to the world the wisdom it had ac- 
cumulated by meditation—the wisdom that silent peo- 
ple are supposed to possess in such abundance—we are 
sure that the first brace of questions asked of it would 
have reference to the perdition of the wicked. Most 
people have a keener interest in this subject than al- 
most any other; they certainly feel a more lively in- 
terest in it than they do in questions relating to their 
own duties in this life. We answer: First—That thero 
is a perdition of the wicked plainly taught in the 
Scriptures in various flgures of speech. Secondly—That, 
while the fact is plainly taught, the nature of retribu- 
tion in the next life is left in obscurity, and that here, 
as elsewhere, the assurance of dogmatists has always 
been in proportion to their ignorance and the obscurity 
of the subject. The more difficult it is to attain to cer- 
tainty about anything, the more vehemently will men 
maintain their opinion about it. Thirdly—That perdi- 
tion will probably consist more in what men are than in 
where they are; it shines out of the eyes of many men 
even in this life. Aud fourthly—That hell is a very bad 
thing, make 1t what you will. Keep out of it! 

4, “Ts hell areal lake of fire and brimstone, according 
to the Scriptures?” 

This is not a question as to tho reelity of future pun- 
ishment, but simply whether the Scriptural figures are 
to be taken literally. We once beard an English Ran- 
ter’ ask, vehemently and triumphantly, “If you take 
the fire out of ‘ell, w'ere’s yer’ell?’ But if we take one 
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of the figures of speech in Revelation to represent a lit- |. 


eral fact, why not take them all? Then we shall have 
the Lord Jesus Christ stunding with an actual sword 
proceeding from his mouth, and with his eye like a 
flame of fire, and so forth. Happily, the day of this ab- 
surd literalism has passed. 

5. “Ts it wicked to read fiction 

That depends. We never knew of a man’s receiving 
serious moral or intellectual injury from reading the 
Parables of Christ, the Pilgrim’s Progress, or Milton’s 
Paradise Lost. Some of the truest books ever written 
have yet beon fictitious in form. If by fiction you 
mean such books as Adam Pede, or John Halifax, 
or Itebert Falconcr, wo do not think reading fiction 
an unpardonable sin—nor indeed xn efiense. But if by 
fiction you refer to such fiction as one finds in dime 
novels, the lower order of Sunday-school books, fulsome 
religious biographies, ond the campaign lives of public 
men, wo have no hesitancy in saying that it is a great 
waste of time and attention, and frequently injurious 
to morals to read them. 

6. “Can you tell us some better way of buying 
Sunday-school books that that of ordering them in a 
large quantity?” 

Yes. If you are near a large city buy a few each 
week or month, and thus always have new books. If 
you are farther away do not buy very many at a time, 
but add books to your library in smali lots. Always 
buy whero you can have the privilege cf returning 
such as do not suit. Then have every book carefully 
read by 2 judicious committee, who will accept only 
those that are interesting, that are not pernicious in 
moral teaching, that are truthful and healthful in 
spirit, that are free from cant, and that ere worth the 
time spent in reading them. 

7. “ What is the secret of the cuccess of Such pulpitecrs 
as W. M. Taylor, the Broadway Tabernacle man, end 
John Iiall, the Fifth Avenue magnet and magnate." 

Wo give tho questicn in our correspondent's exact 
words. He writes 2 long letter to explain that he will 
not accept general and indefinite terms, such as sym- 
pathy, magnetism, simplicity, and so on. The terms 
themselves need defining. He has seen many men just 
as simple and more sympathetic than John Hall, who 
yet were not so successful in drawing crowds or in ex- 


erting a vast induence. He wanis us to define in pre- 
cise terms the characteristics which, in our judgment, 
give eminence to the divines named. In declining to 
answer our correspondent’s puzzling question, we must 
take shelter under an admirable remark which Mac- 
Donald makes in his lecture on “Hood.” It is this: 
“Nothing worth having can be defined.” 


Questions are invited. Such as are of general interest 
will receive attention. 


The Household. 


THE COMING WOMAN, 
A DIALOGUE FOR GIRIA, 


Nz knows how I want to grow, 
How I count the days as they come and go, 
Wishing and wishing that time had wings ; 
For I've made up my mind to do great things 
When I'm a woman! 
I won't be dull, and faded, and gray, 
And drudge in the household from day to day, 
Like some of the women I know; | 
But I mean to grow fresher every year, 
And I'll be so smart that the people here 
Shall ask how I manage so. 


2nd. 


When I’m a woman I mean to show, 

What wonderful things a woman can know. 

T'll know French and German to write and speak, 

And I'll read all those funny old books in Greek, 
Besides what there are in Latin. 

T'll learn all about what they call “ high art ;" 

I'll have tho Philosophy quite by heart, 
And Trigonometry, too. 

I won't take a minute to work or play, 

But I'll study by night and I'll study by day, 
To&show what a woman can dol 


3d. 


A writer I'll be, and I'll engage 

To write not a single stupid page; 

But funny short stories for girls and boys, 

And songs to be sung with a good deal of noise, 
And marvelous fairy tales. 

I know all the children will buy my books, 

And I'li write some, too, for the oider folks, 
For the newspapers first, I guess; 

Letters, perhaps, from over the sea, 

To tell the strange things that have happened to me 
And how the the queer people dress. 


4th. 
Such a famous housekeeper J will be, 
That all the ladies will call to ace 
How ever I make such / cautiful bread! 
Yor all my household shall be well fed 
When I'm a woman. 
Oh! the sweetest jellies and cream T'll make, 
And of daintiest pud« ings, end pies, and cake, 
I will aiways have great store. 
My kitchen floor shall be snowy white, 
And everything else shall be just right 
That you find inside my door. 


5th. 


be a lecturer, traveling about, 
When it isn’t too stormy for men to get out: 
I'll show them their sphere and the women's too, 
And tell the young girls what they ought to do 
When they are women. 
I'll let peoplo seo why the world goes wrong, 
And make them all hope that it won't be long 
Till women can have their way. 
Freedom to lecture, to vote, to preach, 
To do everything now beyond our reach, 
We surely will have scme day ! 


6th. 


T'l be a milliner, wrapped in a cloud 

Of laces and ribbons, and soug’it by a crowd 

Of beautiful ladies in velvet and pearis, 

Who want exquisite hats for their dear ttle girls, 
In tho stylo just fresh from Paris! 

Such ravishirg bonnets cs I'll invent 

Haro nover been secn on this continent! 
And, for customors to prepare them, 

I'll have dozens of girls sewing night and day, 

For fear the new fashion will grow passé 
Before folks get a chance to wear them. 


7th. 


When I'm a woman, a teacher I'll be, 

But I hope I shan't have much company ; 

Oh! if committees could only know 

How glad wo aro when they riso to go! 
When I'm a weman 

I expect that tcachers will hevo great pay, 

And they won't work moro than three hours a day, 
And vacations will be so long! 

And T'll caution my scholars to take great caro 

To atudy no more than their health will bear, 
For that would be very wrong. 


All. 


When we are women, you then will sco 
The wacful things that womcn can be ; 
And though each of us in her own way tries, 
We can all bo happy, end food, and wise, 
When wo aro women. 
But porhaps it is true that imo has wings, 
And, if wo would do ell these wonderful things, 
Wo must lose not a single day. 
If our plans should go wrong, we'll have courage still, 
For we think that somehow, where we've a will, 


We shall always find a way! 
A. t M. 
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HARBRRY’S GOOD TIME, 
BY M. H. R, 


ASN’T it too bad? Here had Harry lived all 
his life, almost five whole years, close by the 
cars, and never once had a ride onthem. To be sure, 
when he was a baby—mamma said he went then. But 
what was the good of that? Harry wanted to go now 
that he was a big boy and wore puats—yes, real pants, 
with pockets! And boots! Such gay old boots! 
Didn’t they squeak and “‘stomp”’ just like papa? 
The very first morning the boots were on, Harry 
wanted to go in the cars. 
“Papa, look a’ me! I'm got boot-th on my foot-th!” 
There was a troublesome lisp in Harry’s squeaking 
little voice that mamma and papa were always trying 
to get rid of. Harry tried too, when he “membered”, 
for papa had promised him an elegant “ melo-th-pede 
that goed all with own thelf,”’ just so soon as that both- 
ering old 8s would come out plain. Now, as Harry 
stuck out his “boot-th,” papa reminded, “ Boots, sir, 
boots !"’ 
“ Boot-th, thir, 
“Papa, I thaid 'em! 


boot-ths-s-s-s!" Shouted Harry. 

Gim me ‘lothpede now!” 

“Not just at this present, my man! You haven't 
quite got hold of s yet. Try, try again! Now for 
these boots-s-s! Grand, aren't they? What are you 
going to do now that you've got ’em. Stand on one 
leg allday! Hallo! There you go!” 


Harry, hopping on one foot and holding the othet at 
right angles to display the boot had suddenly lost his 
balance, and over he went on his nose. But Harry was 
none of your cry-babies, not he! When people are al- 
most five, and wear boots, they don’t cry for such 
trifles as bumped noses. So up jumps Harry, gives 
his nose one rub, and then runs after papa who was 
going to put on his hat in the hall. 

“Wu'm goin’ in car-th now papa? Can't Igo? I'm 
big "nough—I'm got pant-th onan’ boot-th—booth-s-s 

“Good boy, Harry, to remember this time,” said 
papa, patting his head. ‘‘ When you get a little bigger, 
can say boots, and mamma says you are a very good 
boy, you shall go down some day in the cars to my 
office, and then you shall have that ’lothpede! Nowa 
kiss for good-bye, Harry!” 

“Want to go in the carth now, papa! I'th big boy 
now !"’ 

it was tho daily trial of Harry's life. Always had to 
stay home because he was little. And now when he 
had pants and boots! It was a hundred times worse 
than tumbling on one’s nose, There were symptoms of 
* boo-hoo.”’ 

“Soo here HMeorry."* said papa, looking round from the 
glass where he was just glancing to make sure his 
moustache nad the proper curl,—‘“See here, none of 
that! Don’t you know you won't grow fast if youcry: 
Hurry up and get tall, tall as that!’ He stooped and 
made a little mark on the wall, about three inches 
nbove Harry's head. “There, when you are so tall, 
you shall go.” 

* And be very good, and thay eth-s-s-s!"" added Harry, 
who now quite understood what was required. 

“Yes, allthat. Nowrunecallmamma,. I must gooff.” 

“How do you be tho tall, papa?” asked Harry, staring 
up at the mark, not a very plain one. 

“Oh, you eat a lot—bread-and-butter, meat and po- 
tatoes—here comes inamma—much as ever Ive got 
time to say good-byc—”" 


Mainms always went as far as tho gate with papa. 
Then back wp-stairs to see the train go by from the 
window and wave her handkerchief. Harry generally 
went too, and waved his handkerchief—when it hap- 
pened to be in his pocket. When it wasn’t, a towel did 
just as well. 

This morning mamm. missed the little towel waver, 
“T’m just as glad he did not think of it for once,” she 
thought. ‘He's always so possessed to go in the cars 
if he sees them. If ho wasn't such a good boy, I'd be 
afraid somo time he'd run off and go by himself. But 
he hardly ever disobeys, and I know I can trust him. 
Where is the monkey, I wonder?” 

Harry was in the kitchen, teasing Katy for “ bread- 
an’-butter, moat an’ ta-to-the.”’ 

“Bless yer curly head, an’ is it after more breakfis 
yoare? An’ yersilf atin the big plateful foreninst me 
not the half-hour! Oh, go ‘long wid ye! It’s not 
starvin’ ye are, at all!” 

“Yeth, ['m want 'em—lot-th bread-an’-butter meat 
an’ ta-tothe pledthe Katy!" begged Llarry all in a 
breath, but remembering his manners at the end. 

“Arrah, what's ailin’ the child?” said Katy, 
puzzled, as he followed her around, 
dress and scoming quite determined to get what he 
wanted. He even resortel to bribery. Want to theo 
what I’m got in mine pocket, Katy? Five thenth! 
Give you one, you gi’ me lot-th bread-an’-butter, meat 
an’ ta-to-the!"’ 

“ Bless the darlint, wid his pennics! Sure an’ if it’s 
rale hungry ye are, run ask mamma. I don't dare give 
ye bito nor sup afther the seouldin’ I had for jist givin’ 
yea wee cake wan day. Sure an’ she's that partickler 
I'd maybe ioso my place, an’ that wouldn't shuit me 
jist at p>osent, for, barrin’ the country’s lonesome-like, 
it’s an iligint place, an’ she’s the rale lady that never 
bothers wid inquirin’ what's come o’ this nor that.” 

Katy finished her speech to herself, for Harry had 
run off to mamma, as she recommended. 

Baby Annio wag zoing through her daily trial of be- 
ing washed and aressed, and mamma was smoothing 


looking | 
pulling at her) 


and soothing, and tying and pinning, and patting and 
coaxing, when in rushes Harry. 

“Mamma, gi’ me lotth to eat! 
bread an’ butter, lotth; quick!” 

“Why, Harry! meat and potatoes? You've just had 
your breakfast. You can’t have any more now. Are 
you hungry?” 

“No. Want letth to eat; get big, tall. 
mamma?’ 

“Mayn’t you what, Harry? Say ‘No, ma'am.’ And 
don’t stand so close; you make baby cry. There, see! 
you've knocked over the basket. Run away and play; 
there’s a good boy! Mamma can't attend to you now.” 

“ Mayn’t I have lotth meat an’ tatothe, so’th get big, 
tall, go in carth?”’ persisted Harry. 

* How that boy does tease forever about going in the 
cars!" said Aunt Annie, who was handing the pins. 
“Harry, you're real naughty! IJ’d give you a good 
shaking !"’ 

“No, thir-ree!"’ said Harry, deflantly. 
good thakin’, Aunt Annie!’ 

“Oh, Harry, now you are naughty!" said mamma, 
“Tell Aunt Annie you're sorry, and kiss and be friends 
with her.” 

Harry stuck each hand into a pocket, stood with the 
new boots wide apart, and a decided pout on his pretty 
little mouth. And there was baby threatening to 
scream at the top of her lungs. 

“Harry,” said mamma, “do be good! Kiss Aunt 
Annie, so mamma’ll love you. Don’t you know when 
you're very, very good, you're going in the cars?” 

Aunt Annie was no favorite of Harry's. She was al- 
ways telling him he was naughty. He wasn’t naughty 
now, he knew, asking for “ lotth to eat,” so as to grow 
“big tall,’ as. papa said, and go in “carth.”” No kiss 
for Aunt Annie yet, as Harry still stood with scowling 
face. But in a minute it cleared up. 

“ Gi’ me bread an’ butter, an’ meat an’ tatothe, mam- 
ma, then I kith her.” 

“Did you ever?” said Aunt Annie. “ Ain't he a'cute 
one? What does he mean by wanting all those things 
to eat?’’ 

“I'm sure I don’t know,” said mamma. “ Hush, 
baby, hush! you'll make me distracted! Harry, kiss 
Aunt Annie, and you shall have something to eat—if 
you really want it.” 

* Bread—nothing else, Harry,’’ added mamma, when 
he had given the “ kith,” and was running off triumph- 
antly. “That can’t hurt him, Annie; though mother 
is always insisting that I musn‘t give him anything to 
eat between meals. I wish Harry wouldn't take that 
notion. He is such a determined child.” 


Harry got his bread—a “ big lot” he would have—but 
after all he couldn’t eat much of it. He wasn’t hun- 
gry. He worried down a little, then Ponto came along 


and got the rest. 
ig, Dia h, shaggy Ponto and Harry were tho best of 


friends. If Harry only could stay on his back, and not 
slip off! Ponto was willing enough, and Harry per- 
severing. This morning he did succeed, and rode in 
great glee into the kitchen, where mamma was now 
helping Katy with the pies and cake. 

“Want thee me ride thircuth, mamma? 
mine efalunt. Gee up, thir!” 

“Ob, hush, hush, Marry! You do shout so! You'll 
wake up baby. And don’t try to ride that great dog; 
you'll fall. There!” 

Ponto gave a shake, and down came Harry with 
noise enough, owing to boota, to wake ten babies. 

“Oh, Harry, I wish you'd play something quiet. Be 
areal still, good boy, now, and mamma’ll make you a 
splendid little pie, all for yourself.” 

* Le’ me make pie, mamma!” cries Harry, who likes 
nothing better than poking his fingers in the dough. 
Sometimes he is allowed, but this busy morning, with 
company coming, it’s not to be thought of. 

“No, no, Harry. Don’t bother mamma. Run off, 
and have a good time.” 

Reluctantly following Ponto already driven away, 
Harry don’t quite know what to do with himself. 
Thinks he'll go and see what Aunt Annie is about. But 
this idea is suddenly displaced by another as he passes 
through the hall, and spies a mark on the wall, the one, 
he thinks, that papa made for him to grow to. It 
wasn’t; that was higher up. This one Harry’s head 
just reaches to. 

“Why !"’ exclaims Harry, delighted, but a little’ 
astonished, too; “why, I'm growed now big ’nough! 
I eated bread, an’ I'm growed! Now I can go in 
carth!" 

He was scampering off for his Sunday hat that in- 
stant, but suddenly recalling the other terms of the 
agreement, conscientious Harry stopped to fulfill them 
also. 

* Eth sss, yeth, I can thay it now! 
T'll atht mamma——" 

His head was stuck in at the door: 
good now?" 

Harry didn’t shout this time; and mamma, whose 
cako was that very minute “catching” in the oven, 
answered hurriedly: “ Yes, very good, Harry. Run 
away,and have a good time!” and then did not for 
soine time think again of her little boy. 

All right now. Harry is going to have a good time 
His head touches the mark, he can “thay eths,’’ and he 
is “very good.” And didn’t papa say then ho should 
go in the “carth?” So Harry climbs up to the shelf 
for his Sunday hat and hiscane. No other prepara- 
tions occur to him as necessary; bnt he must say gocd- 
bye, “ like papa did." 


Meat an’ tatothe; 


Mayn't I, 


“Give you 


Ponto'th 


An’ I'm good— 


“Mamma, ’m I 


Down he stumps to the kitchen once more. Mamma 
is in the cellar this time, and don’t hear. Harry is ina 
hurry; papa always is, and can’t wait. Aunt Annie, 
though—he'll say it to her, too. Aunt Annie has a 
very absorbing piece of worsted work. 

“Dear me, here’s that noisy boy coming up again! 
If he wakes this child, that'll be the last of my taking s 
stitch!” 

“ Good-bye, Aunt Annie! Goin’ in carth now. Papa 
thaid tho’!’’ 

“ Harry, if you come stamping up those stairs again 
—with that cane, too! Do go out doors, somewhere! 
That's the only place you're fit for!” 

Goin’ in carth!" repeated Harry. 

Aunt Annie remembered it well enough afterwards, 
but then she paid little heed; only she was glad he did 
not stay up there, but left her in peace to count her 
stitches. 

Meantime, Harry really was going to the cars. The 
depot was not far off, and he knew the way. Very 
bright and cunning the little traveler looked, with his 
mass of golden curls sticking out in wild confusion 
from under the hat with its fine blue ribbon, just the 
color of Harry's eyes, and the grand cane carried so 
jauntily. His face was not :o very clean, nor his hands, 
nor yet his pants nor jacket. But that did not trouble 
him in the least as he boldly took his stand among the 
crowd of big and litt!>, awaiting the train now just 
coming up. 

When the cars stop, Harry gets lifted in without any 
questions, and takes his seat, his blue eyes staring widely 
around the new place; but nobody says anything to 
him, nor he to anybody, for awhile. He enjoys it 
immensely this “ goin’ in carth,” looks out of the win? 
dow and at the people, and feels very proud and big 
though just a little bewildered, and, away down deep, 
afraid of the noise and strangeness. 

“ Who do you belong to, youngster ?”’ 

That's the “ductor.” Harry knows all about him, 
He’s been in the street cars with mamma. Of course 
the “ductor” wants the money. Harry's all right 
there, too. Ho “ membered” that. 

“ Yeth, thir‘ I'm got’em. Five thenth.” 

“ Who do you belong to, youngster, I say?” repeated . 
the conductor, smiling at him, but not taking the 
pennies Harry was holding out. | 

“'Long to mamma—'nd papa,” answered Harry. 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder!” said the conductor 
“You'd better go 'nd set ‘longside of ‘em. Where 
are they? You're most too independent for a young 
chap!" 

Harry stared, not quite understanding. 

“Where's your pa and repeated the conductor. 
“You must stay with them. Are they in this car?” 

Harry shook his head. 

“I’m comed all mine own thelf; I'm big now!” 


“On, no, re wet oo thundering big, my youre 
man! So you've run off, have you, trem hemo? 


thought ’fwas likely from your looks. What's 
name, and where do you live?” 

“Name Harry, 'n I live to my houth. Ain’t runned 
"way! Goin’ in carth to get me lothpede, cauth I’m 
growed big, 'nd I’m good, too!” 

This was a clear statement, certainly; but the con- 
ductor wusn't satisfied yet, and asked more questions. 
Some of the passengers began to iook around and talk, 
too. Harry wasn’t frightened; it was very pleasant to 
have so much attention, and he told his story over and 
over, but without enlightening any one very much. 
Even his name remained a mystery, though he even 
shouted it as plain as possible, “ Harry Than’thon}" 
As to where he lived, further than that it was “home” 
and “mine houth,” that was equally difficult to find - 
out. His“ melothpede,” and “ papia’th offith,”’ these 
stupid people did at last understand. Where was the 
office? Harry contracted his brow in deep thought. 
It was a subject on which he had never been instructed. 
He knew one thing—“ papa goed in carth.” :; 

Some one suggested that there might be a mark én 
the clothes—his handkerchief, perhaps. Harry fished 
in his pocket—no “hankcher” there. Harry looked 
grave; that was naughty; he knew mamma and Aunt 
Annie were always telling him he musn’t lose his 
“hankcher.” And now he did really want onc. That 
trouble was soon remedied by a kind lady who wiped 
his nose with her own soft, nice-smelling one, and then 
took Harry to sit close by her. “He was such a nice, 
cunning, dear little fellow, and so much like her dart 
ing Willie, whom she had lost. 

In fact, such a fancy did the lady take to the little 
runaway, that she half made up her mind on the spot 
that if his home could not be found, she would take 
him home herself. “Oh! we'll find his folks,” said the 
conductor. “I'll telegraph from the next station.” 

But where, and to whom? Nobody could tell. . It 
was quite a weight on the conductor’s mind; and ‘he 
made no objection when—the train having reac hod 
New York after an hour’s journey—the lady volun- 
teered to keep the young traveller till called for. “Il 
more than half hope that will never be, ’ she said. ‘I'd 
like, right well, to keep him for good and all. But I 
suppose his poor mother is going distracted about him 
this minute, and we must really do all we can to 1 
her or his father.” 

“You'’m go and fin 
at his friend, and con 
he was lifted down from fhe car. 

“ You little darling! ‘Y'es, we'll find papa, if we can. 
Any way, you can come to my house. I’ve got a kitty 


papa?” he inquired, 
ngly taking her hand, aes 


_ there. Don’t you want to see her? And a dog, too,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“I'm rot a dog,” said Harry—“ Ponto. I ride on hith 
back. i fall off. Melothpede don’t fall off. Novw find 
papa.” 

Paps was not found then. Harry was disappointed, 
and couid not understand it. But he found plenty to 
take u» his attention, and half forgot and the 
“melothpede ” for the present. 

Meanwhile, “home to my houth” Harry was not 
missed for an hour or more. Then mamimna having 
satisfactciily accomplished her baking, sat Gown fora 
brief breathing-space.”’ 

“How very good and quict Hurry has been!’ she 
thought. “I hope he isn’t in any mischicf. Where is 
he, I wonder?’ 

Sure enough, where was Harry? Dire was the com- 
motion when, in yard, or hall, or room, no Harry ap- 
peared. With pangs of conscience, Aunt Annie now 
recalled his last words to her. ‘“* Why, Louise, do you 
suppose the child was in earnest? I never thought of 
such a thing? Going in the cars! 1 didn’t rea- 
lize—why, Louise, I shall never forgive myself if—why, 
the poor, dear little fellow! Could he really have gone 
and tried to getin? Ill go this very minute; and if I 
don’t find him, you'll never see me again, either!” 

What special comfort there would be im that, Aunt 
Annie did not stop to explain, but pushed down to the 
depot, three streets off. ‘* Hasn't—somebody—seen our 
Harry—here—litt'e boy—with curly—hat and blue— 
hair—no—cyes,”’ she gasps all breathless. Surely some- 
body must have noticed if he had been there. 

Nobody had, apparently. Ticket-agent, baggage- 
master, porters, loungers—nobody remembered any 
such small boy. Aunt Annie returned distracted, still 
to find her sister in the same state. Katy was the only 
one who had sense enough to suggest searching the 
village, and ran off herself to begin. Aunt Annie 
followed, and mamma was left to hold baby, and 
lament. 

Alas, the onty result was that one or two people had 
seen b.m trotting towards the railroad. must have 
gone, then. Which way? And what would become of 
the poor darling? Papa, telegraphed for, appeared in 
the first possible train, as anxious and irate as the cir- 
cumstances demanded, “ tiow on earth had they let 
that child get lost? Nothing in the world to do but 
look after those children; he should think they could 
attend to them alittle. Here it was a matter of hun- 
dreds of dollars to him to lose this time ——”’ 

'*Oh, Fred!” interrupts mamma, with tears streaimn- 
ing, “how can you be so mercenary as to think of 
money when our darling Harry . But, oh dear, 
dear, ’m ’most as bad myself-1 forgot him while I 
was so busy with my cooking!” 

“Oh, Louise, it’s worse with: me!” broke in Aunt 
Annie, cager to discharg: her conscience also, You 
were really busy, but / had nothing but that worste 
work—hateful vouch it again! Whiy/ 
didu’t I usten and speak to Harry! Oh, Louise, Fr 
don’t you think we can find him? Why, where’s Ft 
gone? I — he’s thought of something. 


“ Don’ i go spasms!’ 


pwn to the gate. “It ll all right. 
The hours passed in suspense seemed as if they would 
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never go by. At last, at eight o'clock, the telegram 
came. “All right. We shall be home in the next 
train.”’ 


“Oh, Anuic, was i ever more thankful for anything 
in my life!” gasps the mother. “Oh, if God had not 
heard my prayers now, how could I ever have be- 
lieved him again? I was afraid He did not think me fit 
to take care of my child. And I did weglect him.” 

“You weren't half so much to blameasI. I've roli- 
ed that worsted-work up into a tight-ball, and pitched 
it on the highest shelf in my closet, and there it may 
stay! When children speak to me after this, ’m going 
to pay attention.” 

That “next train’ was eagerly watched for. Mam- 
ma could searecely wait upon the platform till the cars 
were stopped; and when lost Harry, carefully bundled 
jn a large shawl, was placed in her armas, all she could 
dio was to sob and cry and clasp him tight. 

Papa could scar cely get him away to carry him home, 
As for Harry, he was too sleepy to make many demon- 


strations. “I’m had ‘good time,’ mamma,’’ he mur- 
mured. “ Growed big now, goed in carth.”” Then the 


curly-head dropped down again and the blue eyes were 
fast shut. 

The finding had been simple enough. The right con- 
ductor was reached by a telegram, and sent word 
where the young traveler could be heard of. The only 
person not thoroughly sr tisfied, when Harry Sander- 
son” was claimed by his papa, was the kind lady who 
had made the little boy so confortable and happy. 

“Of course I could’nt expect to keep the darling,” 
she said, when bestowing her last kisses and wrapping 
him warmly from the night air. “Of course not. I 
knew his friends would come. I don’t doubt his mother 
loves him as well as I should. But if I was his mother, 
I'd take care he didn’t get lost, I think.” 

**T guoss his mother will, after this,’’ papa had answer- 
ed. “And if ever you catch yourself, Fred Sanderson, 


saying anything to children but just what you mean— 
precisely—well, you may lose three hundred dollars 
again by it, as you have now!” 

This last was sotto voce. But that household did not 
forget any more than did the young gentleman him- 
self the memorable day whon Harry had such a “ good 


— 


‘time.” 
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CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 


rINHE Directors of the American Congregational 

Association have issued an appeal to the Congre- 
gational churches outside of Boston, which we hope 
will be heeded. In consequence of the disastrous fire, 
most liberal contributors in Boston cannot be called on 
for further aid. Only about one-fourth of the amount 
already contributed has come from outside of Boston. 
The “ horse embargo” reduced the receipts anticipated 
from the fair, and now unlooked-for assessments upon 
policies of insurance in consequence of the fire, and 
the necessity of re-insuring the buildings and library 
increase their expenditures. In consequence of this 
state of things, immediate sympathy and nid is needed, 
and an appeal is made to those churches which as yet 
have given nothing to forward either general collec- 
tions or individual donations. The fourth Sabbath in 
December, so near Forefathers’ Day, is suggested as a 
fitting time. ‘‘ One fair generous gift is all that is asked 
of any church, and this of every church.” The value 
of the property demands the completion and use of the 
buildings. They say: 

“The raising, moving and uniting the two large 
granite buildings, the covering of the vacant grounds 
fronting Somerset Street with a substantial structure, 
and rearing the fire-proof library walls, are ¢ omplete : 
and the adjustment of most of the apartments, and the 
roofing of the library are provided for; and all could 
be speedily finished, if the absolutely needed funds 
could now be sec ured, It is in behalf of all our great 
benevolences, in behalf of our common Christianity, 
in behalf of the cause of Christ, as represented by our 
rapidly increasing body of churches, that this call is 
made. Our Boards are waiting to enter their rooms. 
Their constituency will be greatly pleased to find them 
all under one roof. Our location is central, pleasant, 
and easily reached from all sides. The value of our 
property is in excess of its cost, and appreciating ; our 
investments already too large not to be increased; our 
success too hearly assured not to be realized,” 


Contributions can be sent to J. P. Langworthy, Bos- 
ton. 


“Any member of an Orthodox Congregational 
Church giving $1, or more, will be constituted a Life- 
Member; #25, or more, constitutes an Honorary Life 
a gift of £1,000 entitles the giver’s name toa 
ui ace at "the head of 2 section in the Library, and 

10,000, at the head of an alcove. Any person not a 
member of a Congregational church, giving the amount 
above named, will be entitled to all the privileges of 
real members except that of voting. Thirty-two dol- 
lars pay for one square foot of the land and the build- 
ing when complete.” 


BUSINESS Wo MwAN's TIOME, 


The building known by this name in Brooklyn, was 
thrown open to the public on Thursday last. Its com- 
plete accommodations were shown, and an address was 
delivered on the occasion by Rey. Tl. W. Beecher. 
Though not a religious institution in a narrow techni- 
cal sense, it is religious in the noblest sense. It is the 
fruit of love to God and man, providing homes for 
young women who come to the city to sustain them- 
selves in various kinds of business. The ease, as Mr. 
Beecher states it, is in brief this: 

“There exists an increasing large class of persons who 
present no exterior helpless sign, ‘that refuse to he mere 
objects of charity; persons of good repute and excel- 
lent qualifications, Who have an intention in life, who 
are orl nd to do something which they can do well, and 
so contribute to the we ifs ive of society; but they find 
themselves thwarted in the city by an almost absolute 
want of homes, and this falls especially on women, for 
the evils of life which are hardest to bear seem to fall 
more ou woman than on man all through life. Young 
women of energy, of ability, of unspotted character 
come to New York to teac h, to carry on the work of 
the artist, or come here on commercizl business of life, 
or to engage in the thousand industries that are every 
day opening up to them, Strange as it may seem to us 
the difficulty she meets is noi the diffic ulty of being re- 
ceived into genteel families, but the difleulty is to get 
a place at all to livein. The hotels will not’ take her, 
the family boarding-houses will not take her, and she 
is Without a protector, of good character, able to pay 
her way. But she is teo much trouble; they cau make 
more out of men; they are less in the house: they come 
and go only at stated seasons. And so this monstrous 
condition of things has grown up that multitudes of 
young women, able to t: uke « «are of themselves, are ab- 
solutely driven out of the city because they have not 
where to lay their heads. A home for women who are 
workers in the city, for those who ply the needle, for 
those who ply the pencil or the brush, for those that 
are teaching in our public schools and engaged in the 
various departments of the decorative art, those in 
stores: to all these such a home as this would be in- 
valuable. It is not offered as a charity, saying to them, 
“3 You cannot find a support, aud we w ill give you shel- 
ter.” No, it is simply opening a large mansion and 
saying, ** You shall have these rooms at a reasonable 
price ; you are to pay for them, and whatever you have 
is yours for a fair price; you take ev erything you have 
without lowering your self-respect.” “ Sue ha home as 
this is one of the most blessed of systems that God has 
put into the hearts of the benevolent and wise women 
to adopt here. How many heartaches will be saved? 
How many persons on the verge of despair will be 
brought back to hope by so simple a thing as this?” 


If this is not in its spirit a religious institution, where 
Shall we find one? God grant that such may be multi- 
plied in all our Cities. 

THE WEEK OF PRAYER, 

The Fvangelical Alliance have issued their proposals 
for a general union in prayer among all Christians on 
the first week of the new year, from Sunday, Jan. 5, to 
Sunday, Jan. 13, 1873. They have selected topics of 
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prayer for each day, which we subjoin. These do not 
exclude other topics, at the pleasure of each church, 
and a universal recegnition of them would create a 
unity and sympathy in prayer not otherwise attaina- 
ble. Our Saviour attaches great importance and 
power to unity in prayer. 

Sunday, January 5.—Sermons. Subject: The foun- 
dation, security, and universal extension of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

Monday; January 6.—Devout ac ‘knowledgment ; Re- 
membrance of Goa’s mercy to the nation, to families, 
and to the churches; prov yidential and spiritual bless- 

ings to ourselves; confession of sin. 

Tuesday, January 7 i.—-Prayer: For Christian Church- 
es; their increase in love, activity, fidelity to the truth, 
and the clearer maritestation of the unity in the faith; 
for ministers, missionaries and evangelisis. 

Wednesday, January §&.—Prayer: For families; for 
sons and daughters of Christian pars ‘ents; fora blessing 
on home influences, and on the services and ordinances 
of “the Church of God;” for schools, colleges, and uni- 
Versities ; for children at sea or in foreign lands; for 
young men in business and for servants; 
and for all in sickness and tribulation. 

Thursday, January 9.—Prayer: For nations; for 
kings, and all in authority; for the maintenance of 
peace; for increase in righteousness ; for the spread of 
religious liberty; for the growth of sound knowledge; 
for contentment, concord, and good will among all 
classes; for the discernment of God’s hand in natic nal 
judgments: and for the removal of intemperance, im- 

mor we and the sins which are a “reproach to any 
people 

Friday, January 10.—Prayer: For mankind; for the 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures, and the spread of 
pure literature; for the overthrow of all forms of ty- 

‘anny and oppression ; for the removal of every form of 
Antichrist ; for all — and captives ; and for the 
increase of that kingdom whic h is “ righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.’ 

Saturday, January 11.—Prayer: For Sunday-schools ; 
for inissionary, tract, and other religious societies ; for 
the raising up and sending forth of more “laborers 
into His harv ext,” and for the removal of hindrances to 
the spread of the Gospel, and the conversion of the 


world. 
Sunday, Jannary 12.—Sermons: “Let the whole 


earth be tied with His glory. Amen, and Amen.” 


—Prof. C. E. Stowe, who had apparently recov- 
ered his health, and was expected soon io remove for 
the winter to Florida, was suddenly taken ill again, in 
Framingham, by 2 congestive chill. After this, came 
recoveries and lapses, until, on Friday, Mrs. Stowe was 
summoned to give up her reading at Newark, and to 
hasten to him, as in a very critical condition. 


CONFERENCT. OY CUURCHES. 

The Congregational Churches of New York and 
Brooklyn, called together in conference, as we have 
stated, by the Committce of the counsel convened by 
the Park Church, resolved to organize a Church Fx- 
tension Aid Committee, and adopted a cuustitution 
drafted by Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs. They propose to 
raise 220,000, or nore, to aid struggling churches to reach 
independence and self-support. They will also act as 
advisers aud aids in the origination of new churches. 
Their appropriations will be credited to the American 
Congregational Union, and a lien on the property will 
be taken by that society, payable whenever the church 
nided shall cither join another denomination or dic. 
The field of this committee is great and important, and 
for want of it many churches have been permitted to 
dic, or to pass fo other denominations, 


BISTIOP GF MASSACHT 


There has been great interest among Episcopalians 
as to who shonld be the successor of Bishop Eastburn 
of Massachusetts, That question is at Jength decided 
by the election of Rey. Benjamin J. Haight, D. D., 
LL. D., by 43 votes, against 36 for Dr. Alexander 
Vinton, Evangelical Low Chnrch. Dr. Haight has 
been assistant minister of Trinity Church in this city, 
and is spoken of as a moderate High Churchman, 


LUTHERAN SUMINARIES, 

A gift of four acres of ground in Chicago was made 
to the Lutheran General Council for a Theological Sem- 
inary. They accepted it, and adopted a constitution 
for it. The Rev. EF. H. Jacobs of Gettysburgh, Pa., 
was chosen English Professor. The General Council 
has proposed to the institution at Paxton to unite their 
theological department with this new Seminary. 

Another Lutheran Theological Seminary has been 
opened at Salem, Va., by the Southern General Synod. 
There are at this time six students in the seminary, 
and it is expected that their number will increase 
speedily. Rey. J. R. Keiser at his death bequeathed 
about 700 valuable theological books to this seminary. 


THE BROADWAY TABERNACLE, 

Since the removal of the pillars the andience room 
of this church has been so improved for speaking and 
hearing that now it is exceeded by few, if any, in the 
nation. 

DR. GULIAVER A 


Tn consequence of the settlement of Dr. Gulliver over 
the Presbyterian Church in Binghampton, the question 
was raised ina Congregational paper as to the propriety 
of the proceeding. To this a Presbyterian paper re- 
plied that suggestions had been made that Dr. Gulliver 
had changed his views as to Congregationalism and 
wns satisfied with its workings. To this he has replied 
in “the New York Evangelist, that he is still a Congre- 
gationalist of the Cambridge Platform School, At 
other times he has said that what he objects to is the 
individualism which attempts to control the interests 
common to the churches at large, without any regard 
to the expressed judgment of the churches, by coun- 
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cils, associations, or conventions. Though these are 
his views he feels able, notwithstanding, to administer 
the Presbyterian system with fidelity and a true regard 
to the interests of that Church, 

AN ANNIVERSARY. 

Rey. J. B. Shaw, D. D., of the Brick Church, Roches- 
ter, cz ached the thirty-second anniversary discourse 
Nov. 1. His subject was, “ the Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister.” He aimed to 
set forth in a strong light the work of a pastor out of 
the pulpit, and to rebuke a tendency to exalt the pul- 
pit at the expense of such work. The discourse was 
one of great interest and was delivered to a full house, 
notwithstanding that there was a storm without. The 
pulpit and the communion table were profusely adorn- 
ed with flowers. 


PRESSOYTERIAN PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rev. Dr. Cunningham has gone East in behalf of the 
San Francisco Theological Seminary. The Presby- 
terian churches at home have responded liberally to 
the appeal. The First Presbyterian Church of Oakland 
has given 85,000, the Central Presbyterian Church of 
San Francisco *5,000, Dr. Scott’s church $8,000, | 


FOREIGN. 
DEFENSE OF PROTESTANTISM IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


rT\HE spread of Popery under the form of Ritual- 
ism in the English Church has alarmed the defenders 
of Protestantism, and led to efforts to resist the evil. 
Rev. Robert Maguire, Vicar of Clerkenwell, prepared a 
course of lectures on the Origin and Growth of the Pa- 
pal power; the Rule of Faith; the Worship of the Vir- 
vin Mary; Confession and Absolution; Transubstantia- 
tion; the Bennett Case, ete. Arrangements were made 
to deliver these lectures in St. Saviour’s Church, South- 
wark, in connection with the Protestant Educational 
institute. It was assumed that the Bishop, as a friend 
of Protestantism, would favor such an effort to enlight- 
en the people, and defend Protestant principles. But, 
for some reason, Bishop Wiiberforce prohibited the 
delivery of this course of lectures in that church, and 
the same prohibition was understood to extend to all 
the churches of his diccese. Mr. Maguire, therefore, 
understood the step as au defense of Ritualism and Po- 
perv. Some of his words of protest we subjoin. 
“Mr. Macuire said thot ‘serious and vital issues were 
now at stake ;’ the churches seem to him to be the pro- 


per plac es in which to assemble the people for such 
studies and exercises; he regretted the step taken by 


the Bis'rop ‘ for the sxike of the Church of England ;’ 

HUG CHIN net that step ‘in any other light than 
asa distinet ofleial discouragement to those of his 
Chure inall conse iene cudeavoring to 
maintain the med character of the Church of Fner- 
land.” Popish practices the Bishop freely permitted, if 
not some. hing more thei n this, in inany churches under 
his episcoo jurisdiction. it at Fst come to piss,’ 


naked M-. M: ‘that the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, a3 contr tiishe«dt from those of Rome, are no 
longer to be taughi iu the pulpit of the Church of Eng- | 


lund? If this be se, i find better be looked to, and in | 
time, by those who desire to marines iin the Church of 
es a Reforme Church, 


, of the Preeman warmly cudorses the pro- 


test of Mr. Ihe ‘cards the facts as vin- 
dicating the course pursued by Mr. Molyneux. He 
urges Mr. Maguire to iotlow his example, ia the follow- 
pungent words: 

“We quite acree with Mr. Maguire's closing sentence 
and hope he will net onty look, but net. must ree 
that the coram: inion to which he belongs, instead of 
being the bmlwark of Protestantism, is really its worst 
enemy in England; and Mr. Capel Molyneux ‘has shown 
what is clearly the duty of an honest Protestant clergy- 


il 


Matuire. 


man. He must either counive at what he believes to 
be svul-destroying error or secede.” 


REPLY OF THE BISILOP, 
In consequence of these publications Bishop Wither- 


force addressed a courteous Ictter to Mr. Maguire, in 
which he staied that the prohibition was based on pe- 
enliar and local reasons, and that the Bishop would 
look with favorable prepossessions on the proposal to de- 
liver the lectures in any part of his diocese, His words 
‘are, “If you should hereafter wish to deliver these, or 
such lectures as you describe, in any part of my dio- 
cese, IL shall be ready to consider with the most favora- 
ble preposscssions any applications you may make to me 
for my consent to their delivery in one of my churcbes.” 

It is understood that the reasons of the prohibition 
were that the Bishop had not been consulted, and that 
a protest was made to him by one of the church ward- 
ens, in his own name, against the delivery of the leec- 


tures in the church, and that all the church wardens | 


thought that a course so controversial was more appro- 


priate to some other public hall than the church, whilst | 


the senior warden was so far from disapproving the 
course, tha: he presided in their subsequent delivery in 
sch :o0l-rooin. 

Mr. Maguire in consequence witiniraws his severe 
qudement of the Bishop in the following words in reply 
to Ina proposal: 


“ This is cnough: if is not very likely T shall ever ask 
the permission now left open to me; but the Bishop of 
Winchester is thus reheved from a misapprehension 
which had got into my own mind, and had alarmed the 
minds of many: the church is reheved (so far as the 
Bishop represents it) from the charge of failure of duty 
in the matter of her protest against Roman error; and 
py afew kind words (always all-potent for good) the 

shop sets our minds at rest, because through circum- 
stances, and not through any principle, this matter has 
occurred.” 


_on the subject, are commented upon elsewhere. 


The W eek, 


(From Tuesday, Dec. 10 to Mondial Dee. 16.) 


NHE Counties’ Reform Bill was adopted in the 

German Upper House by a vote of 116 against 91. 

The Kaiser's right to create peers at discretion has been 

questioned, but it is stated on good authority that the 

right of the Crown to overrule a hostile vote in this 

way exists constitutionally in Great Britain, Italy, 
Austria and Portugal, as well as in Prussia. 


—England is having a disorder from which she 
seems to suffer periodically, but at long intervals. 
Landowners attempt to close ancient footpaths and 
other thoroughfares, by means of walls and the like, 
which the conservative public persistently break down. 
The law is strongly on the side of the people, whose 
right of way will doubtless be affirmed in the courts, 


—Another terrible successson of gales has swept 
along the Atlantic seaboard of Europe, blowing down 
buildings, wrecking ships, and causing destructive 
tides. Numerous marine disasters, accompanied by 
loss of life, are reported by telegraph. 


—General Cremer, of the French army. is op- 
posed to military bands as being expensive and useless. 
He suggests the transfer of bandsmen to the ranks, and 
the substitution of a large hand-organ for the inmstru- 
ments, 


—The Commission appointed to inspect the first 
completed division of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
has reported favorably, and recommends the aceept- 
ance of this division by the Government. 

—Edwin Forrest, the famous tragedian, John F. 
Kensett, the artist, and the Viscountess Beaconsfield, 
wife of Benjamin Disraeli, have died during the week. 


YONGRESS.—In the Senate on Monday peti- 

/ tions and bills vere introduced and disposed of 
with considerable rapidity during the time alloted to 
their reception. A bill regulating for bridge-building 
on the Ohio wus passed and is now a law, having been 
previously acted upon by the House. Mr. Summer's 
one-term bill was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 
Ou Wednesday Mr. Sumner’s Civil Rights’ Bill was 
reached on the Calendar, but went over upon objec- 
tion. The Naval Committee reported the House Ap- 
propriation for new sloops-of-war, with tie number of 
vessels raised again toten. There is some debate over 
the Boston Relief Bill, which has not yet been passed. 
Its opponents argue that if a discrimination is made in 
favor of burned out cities, the sume discrimination 
should be made for burned-out mdividiuats. 


The House began the week by receiving numerous 
bills, including a Constitutional Amendment from 
Mr. Lynch, of Maine, providing for the election of 
President and Vice President by a direct vote of 


the people, and another from Mr. Banks, pro- 
posing to double the President’s salary and limit 


him to one term of six years. A large number of im- 
portant miscellaneous bills were introdnueed, but the 
list is so long that we cannot even cull from it, but 
must be content with noticing measures as they are 
acted upon. On Tuesday, General Hawley, the new 
member from Connecticut made his first speech in his 
usual energetic style, showing up some of the objections 
to those proposed amendments of the Homestead Bill 
relating to soldiers and sailors. The bill was finaily 
passed on Thursday, permitting soldiers and sailors, or 
their heirs, to “ enter” a quarter section of public lands 
withont payment of fees. The entry may further be 
made by an agent “but no sale or contract affecting 
such land shall be made” prior to the issue of the patent 
therefor, and the actual delivery of the same to the per- 
son to whom issued shall not be of any effect whatever, 
but shall be null and void.”” This is rather indefinite 
as to sale after the “ delivery,” but further legislation 
in the Senate will probably clear it up. The Indian 
Appropriation bill was passed after three days’ debate, 
in Committee of the Whole. It approves the “ humane 
policy.”” The House refused to concur in the Senate 
bill abolishing Internal Revenue Assessors, and the 
matter will be referred to a conference committec. 
Both Houses have agreed to adjourn for the noliday 
recess from Dec. 20th to Jan. 6th. 


For some reason, doubtless satisfactory to the 
Republican leaders, the “ Liberals”’ were quietly ig- 
nored in the reorganization of the Senate Committces. 
The caucus, according to custom, notified the Demo- 
crats of its action, indicating the vacancies left for the 
minority to fill. Upon examination it appeared that 
Messrs, Schurz, Sumner, Tipton, Fenton, Rice, West 


and Hamilton would be left out entirely from the prin- 


cipal committees, unless they were taken up by the 
Democrats. The Republican schedule left single va- 
cancies in the Foreign Relations, Finance, and Judi- 
ciary Committees, in each of which, according to the 
old organization, there were two Liberals, The first 
question was in regard to the Foreig. Relations, the 
appointment being between Messrs. Schurz and Cas- 
serly. The latter resigned in favor of the former, who 
at first declined, lest he should commit himself to the 
Democrats, but finally accepted. His action and letter 
The 
Democrats have therefore surrendered to the Liberals 


a place on the most important committee, which they 
might have kept. From the Finance Committee, Mr. 
Fenton is dropped, and Mr. Bayard remains. Mr. 
Trumbull retires from the Judiciary, in favor of 
Mr. Thurman. Mr. Sumner is, by his own request, 
left out of the list. The Chairmen of the principal 
committees are as follows: Cameron, on Foreign Af- 
fairs; Sherman, on Finance; Cole, on Appropriations; 
Logan, on Military Affairs; Cragin, on Naval Affairs; 
Fdmunds on the Judiciary, and Harlan on Indian 
Affairs. 


If architeets do not learn this winter how to 
build fire-proof houses, it will not be for lack of practi- 
cal demonstration that those already erected are not 
fire-proof. Here now is the Fifth Avenue Hotel, one 
of the largest and, perhaps, upon the whole, the best 
managed of our first-class houses. On Tuesday, an 
hour or so before midnight, one of the guests smelled 
smoke, followed it up, found out where it came from, 
cried “fire,” and then, vith the rest of the occupants, did 
his endeavor to put it out. The fire department of the 
hotel seems to have been in efficient working-order, 
and it is in evidence that the employees had been sum- ~ 
moned to “ quarters”’ for drill within the fortnight; 
but no one remembered to give a general alarm until 
half an hour after the fire was discovered. By this 
time it had gained such headway that it was creeping 
about among the roof-timbers, and was not extin- 
guished until one wing of the hotel had been pretty 
thoroughly drenched with water. 


The saddest part of the story is that, owingto the 
flue-like structure of the staircase where the flames 
were first discovered, smoke and flame rushed upward 
so rapidly that eleven women were suffocated in the 
servants’ rooms before they could escape or be resenued 
by outside aid. It seems that the windows of these 
rooms opened on the main roof of the hotel whence.es- 
cape Was easy; but for the protection of the occupants, 
they were covered with stout wire netting, which it 

Was supposed could be easily forced outward in case of 
necessity. In the confusion and alarm these poor wo- 
men probably lost all self-possession, and could not 
avail themselves of what would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have been a perfectly practicable way of 
exit. Itis evident that staircases, elevators, and the 
like, must be provided with reasonably fire-proof shut- 
ters, which, being closed when the passage-way is not in 
use, will check the draft, and tend at least to check a 
possible fire. We notice that the authorities of this 
city have caused circulars to be distributed warning 
owners of buildings that their hoistways must be pro- 
vided with such safeguurds as will meet the approval 
of the Fire Conunissioners. 


from Warmoth'’s mind than 
the admission of defer. decision 
outlawing his legislatu ind affirming the legality 
of the one which is in se. at Mechanic's Institute, 
which serves as a State Ho. has been sustained by 
the Attorney General at W tshington, and the Acting 
Governor, Pinchback, has tssued a proclamation ac- 
cordingly. A side issue, and almost a fight, has tuken 
place between the Militia and the Metropolitan Police. 
the former refusing to give up their arms to any save a 
United States ofticer. The legislature, that is, the one 
which is recognized by the Attorney General has im- 
peached Warmoth, but the legal forms were net ob- 
served, and the work had to be done over again. The 
decision of the Supreme Court as to the validity of Du- 
rell’s action is not yet rendered and we must leave 
this unseemly fracas for the developments of another 
week. In Alabama also there were, until Friday, two 
“legislatures” and a conflict of authority about right- 
ful and frandulent elections. Attorney General 
Williams who must have his hands full at this time, 
proposed a compromise which, was accepted after a 
parley. This will give the Governorship to the De- 
mocrats, but leaves the Republicans a small work- 
ing majority. In both the Carolinas too, there is 
a state of chaos which with ordinary encouragement 
may grow into something almost, if not quite, as bad as 
that which has become chronic in the two principal 
Gulf States. Altogether the reconstructed are sadly in 
need just know of reconstruction, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, of being let alone. 


Having appointed a Committee ot Thirty, to 
which the framing of an acceptable policy is to be In- 
trusted, the French Assembly is by the ears as to what 
the Committee ought and ought not to do. Ninety- 
two Deputies of moderate views united early in the 
week in 2 proposition suggesting the prolongation of 
M. Thiers’ term of office for four years, the election of 
a Vice-President, the creation of a second House, and 
ministerial responsibility. On the other hand, the 
Gambetta faction has issued a manifesto calling for a 
pacific and legal dissolution of the Assembly, as the 
only means of averting the dangers which threaten the 
country. This would not necessarily overthrow the 
Thiers Government, for, in the opinion of many, new 
elections would give a strong majority in favor of con- 
servative Republicanism. The faction of the Right is 
understood not to approve any dissolution of the As- 
sembly until the Prussians have quite withdrawn their 
army of occupation. Saturday was appointed for a 
general debate, and after a superlatively flery discus- 
sion which lasted until one o'clock Sunday morning, 
the petitions for dissolution were rejected by a vote of 
409 against 201. 
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Scientific and Saniiary, 


RAILWAY BRAKES. 
N a recent collision upon the Pennsylvania 
| Railroad, it is said, the air-brake was applied by 
the engineer, but something gave way, and the ca- 
tastrophe could not be prevented. This is the first 
instance of failure in the efficiency of these brakes 
of which we have heard. In numerous cases they 
have prevented disaster. The Wastinghouse air-brake 
has been applied in this county, it is said, to over 
1,200 locomotives and 4,000 cars, and is in use on 
some 20,000 miles of American Railroads. It con- 
sists of an air-compressing pump, fixed to the side of 
the fire-box of the locomotive, by means of which 
the air is compressed into a reservoir under the foot- 
plate, containing about twelve cubic feet. When it is 
necessary to stop the train, the compressed air is 
mimitted, through duplicate pipes running through 
the whole train, into piston-cylinders beneath the 
cars; and the movement of the pistons is commu- 
nicated by lever to the brake-gear. The instantaneous 
and uniform action of this arrangement causes the 
train to behave like a single, solid body, which cannot 
be the case when ordinary brakes are applied by hand. 
The Creamer brake, which has also been found ex- 
tremely useful, is a contrivance for storing power by 
means of a spiral spring, and setting it free suddenly in 
a moment of emergency. These brakes are wound up 
separately, before the train starts; but it is in the 
mm ver of the engineer to spring them all at once. This, 
aud their instantaneous application of power, are their 
chief advantages. As to the amount of power they ap- 
ply, this, of course, is no greater than that of the men 
who wind them up; and in this particular the air- 
brakes surpass them. Both kinds may be, and ought 
always to be, so arranged that if anything about the 
mechanism is disabled, the brakes can be applied by 
hand in the usual manner. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF HERCULANEUM. 


VERY interesting article by M. Beule, of the 

French Institute, translated from the Revue des 
Deux Mondes into the Popular Science Monthly, dis- 
cusses the question, ‘‘How was Herculaneum des- 
troyed?” M. Beule certainly docs not pretend to be 
the first to answer the question correctly; but he calls 
attention once moro to the true answer, as given by 
Dufrénoy, Dyer, Overbeck, Ernst Briton, and others. 
In spite of these writers, however, it is still the popular 
-opinion in Europc, and, we believe, the declaration of 
the guide-books, that, whereas Pompeii was buried in 
ashes, Herculaneum was swallowed up under eighty 
feet of lava. The rock in which the ruins are embedded 


and buried is, however, not at all lava. but indyee-+-4 
ashes. Indoed. no y ot Deen found in Hercula- 


acum; slight reflection must anybody 
that no irruption of a fiery tide of lava into the city 
would have spared statues, bronzes, leaden utensils, 
fruits, nuts, linen, silk, lamp-wicks and other combus- 
tible articles. The timbers have decayed slowly; but 
they have not been burnt. In a word, Herculancum 
was destroyed by torrents of volcanic mud, and wet 
ashes, which buried it to an average depth of sixty feet. 
Pompeii, on the other hand, was buried by showers of 
dry ashes, or pumice, and not more than fifteen feet, 
so that only the ground floors of the houses were filled. 
The inhabitants of the latter town, as has been proved, 
returned, recognized their dwellings, encamped upon 
them, and partly cleared them out. 


A NEW TORPEDO BOAT. 


HE subject of torpedoes, particularly such as 
can be propelled against an enemy, is attracting a 
good deal of attention among civilized nations. The 
employment of this means of defence, if it can be made 
to supersede the necessity of maintaining heavy fleets 
for harbor defense, will indirectly diminish the burdens 
which war lays upon nations. We see that a trial was 
held the other day at Newport of Lay's new torpedo 
boat, the peculiarity of which is that the boat, a cigar- 
shaped craft, about twenty-five feet long, is driven by 
the pressure obtained from liquid carbonic acid, and 
steered by the same power. The management of the 
yalves, by means of which the engines are started and 
stopped and the movements of the rudder controlled, is 
effected through galvanic currents passing between the 
boat and batteries on shipboard or on shore. These 
currents are transmitted through two copper wires en- 
closed in gutta-percha, and constituting a light cable 
which is carried by a reel on the boat and paid out as 
she proceeds. It is marvelous to see this strange craft, 
buried, almost, beneath the waves, moving hither and 
thither, without engineer or crew, at the word of a 
distant navigator who, spy-glass in hand, watches and 
directs her movements from the shore. 


A SINGING SAFETY-LAMP. 


HE well-known acoustic phenomenon of the 

singing-flame has been applied by Dr. Irvine, of 
‘Glasgow, toa safety-lamp for use in collieries, In this 
apparatus, so long as the air is not vitiated, the lamp 
burns quietly; but when the quantity of inflammable 
gas in the air approaches explosive proportions, the 
fiame emits a musical sound. We presume this test is 
not more delicate than that afforded in the Davy, and 
other similar lamps, by the appearance of the flame. 
Its advantage, if it has any in practice, is apparently 
that it gives a warning even when the miner or viewer 
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is not looking at the lamp. The great trouble in 
“fiery ’’ mines, however, is to maintain such discipline 
as to prevent the miners from letting their safety- 
lamps get out of order, or even from opening them, 
either to get stronger light, or to obtain fire for to- 
bacco-pipes. 


NITRO-GLYCERINE COMPOUNDS. 


EVERAL favorite modern blasting-explosives, 
such as dynamite, dualin, and lithofracteur, are 
saturations of different substances with nitro-glycerine. 
They are much safer to use. Indeed, it may be said of 
dynamite, for instance, that it is less dangerous to han- 
die than common powder, and far less so than the ful- 
minate-cartridges of the fuses employed to explode it. 
A danger which must always be guarded against, how- 
ever, is the segregation from the compound, by heat or 
gravity, of the liquid nitro-glycerine. A single drop of 
this may explode by accidental concussion, and set off 
the whole mass. This is true of dynamite and litho- 
fracteur. We have seen no statement of it with re- 
spect to dualin. 


LIGHT AND PLANTS. 


HE investigations of Dr. Burt show that green 
light is almost as fatal to vegetation as darkness; 
red light is detrimental in a smaller degree; yellow 
light is still less injurious, though more so than blue 
light; but each color taken singly is unfavorable to 
vegetable growth, and their union in white light is nec- 
essary to healthy plants. Other inquirers, however, 
profess that some monochromatic lights—notably blue 
—are highly stimulating. The doctors disagree, 


SAVINGS AND DOINGS, 


O HorskEs REASON ?—For the last two years I 
have driven my mare nearly every day over the 
same road. About one mile from my home are two 
roads, one leading to the church, the other to the de- 
pot. Now, six days in the week, I drive to the cars, and 
on Sunday to the church. At the point where the 
roads separate, I give my mare her head, leaving her 
free to make her choice, and on week-days she will go 
straight to the depot, and on Sundays she goes, of her 
own free will, to the church; I never knew her to fail 
me yet. It puzzled me for a long time to learn how she 
should know any difference in days; and I have come 
to the conclusion that she reasons from facts—facts 
connected with every-day life. On week-daysI start 
from my house in a carryall, thus making an entire 
change, both in time, place, and carriage; and from 
these facts she must be guided in her choice of roads. 
Many say this is instinct; if so, where does reason be- 
gin ?—Our Dumb Animals. 


Armonork OF GEN. GRANT.—A correspondent of 
tho Louisville Commercial say«- 

“A volunteer soldicr cf the lato war, with whom I 
am acquainted, 2 man of truth and honor, who was 
with Gen. Grant at Vicksburg and other important 
places, tells the following: ‘A fop of a lieutenant, 
with a $300 suit on his back, kicked a soldier, who, 
among others, was unloading a boat, but, as the lieu- 
tenant thought, was rather slow. A common-looking 
man, without shoulder-straps, walked up to him and 
inquired of him the company and regiment to which he 
belonged. He named them. 
shoulder-straps, ‘‘Go and report yourself to your su- 
perior officer, dismissed by order of General Grant.” 
The lieutenant departed crest-fallen, and the General 
rolled up his sleeves and assisted the boys to unload the 
boat.’ ”’ 

How HE WAS SILENCED.—At a recent meeting 
in which there was much religious interest, an old man 
gave expression to his joy by shouting, and continued 
it until it began to interrupt the services. Brother H. 
said to Brother W., “Go, stop that old man’s noise.” 
He went to him and spoke a few words, and the shout- 
ing man at once became quict. “ Brother H.,”’ asked 
Brother W., “ what did you say to the old man that 
quieted him so promptly?’ Brother W. replied, “J 
asked him for a dollar for foreign missions !”’ 


—Sir Isaac Newton had among his acquaintances 
a philosopher who was an atheist. It is well known 
that this illustrious man, who takes the first rank as a 
mathematician, natural philosopher, and astronomer, 
was at the same time a Christian. He had in his study 
a celestial globe, on which was an excellent representa- 
tion of the constellations and the stars which compose 
them. His atheist friend, having come to visit him one 
day, was struck with the beauty of this globe. He ap- 
proached it, examined it, and said to him, * Who mado 
it?” “No one!” replied the celebrated philosopher. 
The atheist understood, and was silent. 

—The Church Journal remarks with grim hu- 
mor:—‘It has become a question whether any man 
with a less income than $5,000 a year can go to Heaven 
from New York. It is presupposed, of course, in this 
question, that church-going js a necessity to that con- 
summation.”” For “fashionable churches,” the Jour- 
nal doubles the above estimate. It continues: “The 
system is effectually shutting out the mass of the popu- 
lation from public religious connection. The smal! 
dealer, the skilled mechanic, far more the ordinary 
workman or laborer, is effectually barred out of pew 
proprietorships in any church of any pretensions.”’ 


—A special committee of the Vermont Legisla- 
ture, among whom was Ex-Governor Holbrook, re 


Said the man without. 


cently visited the Asylum for the Insane at Brattle 
boro’. One of the lady patients, on being introduced 
to the bland Ex-Governor, drew herself up and 
remarked, “Ah! I have the honor of knowing Goy. 
Holbrook. Sir, I was at Montpelier several years ago, 
when you were sworn out as Governor, and Gov. Smith 
sworn’ in, and,’”’ she added, “all the people were re 
joiced.” The Ex-Governor thinks the insanity of that 
patient perfectly obvious. 


—The English papers give us a new illustration 
of the “muscular school.”” A curate in the diocese of 
Petersborough, England, (the Rev. Peter Robzon), 
varied the service a few Sundays ago by challenging 
an egricultural laborer to fight. After a good deal of 
provocation, the latter accepted, and several rounds 
were executed in the presence of the congregation, who 
could not get into the church. The curate has been 
reported by the Bench to his Bishop. 

—At Barnum’'s matinee on Saturday, the veteran 
showman, being loudly called for, made his appear- 
ance, thanked the audience for their favor, reiterated 
his desire to always give his patrons a full equivalent 
for their money, and assured them that he was at all 
times willing, if necessary, to “ throw himself in with 
the rest of the animals on exhibition.’’ To many of the 
audience we doubt not he was as great a curiosity as 
the rarest of the collection. 


—How fast time flies when you are working 
against it—how slowly when you are working to fill it 
up! What a difference between trying to get your 
work done before your dinner hour, and trying to fill 
up the hour before dinner with work !—Punch, 


—The quick route from India to London is by 
way of this country. The last mail from England by 

ay of San Francisco reached London from Yokohama 
in thirty-six days, while the Yokohama mail, via the 
Suez Canal, was fifty-three and one-half days reaching 
its destination. 


-—George Selwyn once affirmed, in company, that 
no woman ever wrote a letter without a postscript. 
“My next letter shall refute you!” said Lady G. Sel- 
wyn soon after received a letter from her ladyship, 
when, after her signature stood: P.S.—‘‘ Who is right 
now, you or I!” 

—A Western paper, with peculiar standards of 
value, says that potatoes are one cigar and a drink of 
whiskey per bushel in Davenport. 


—‘*Humble Pie.”"—Mr. Bull (to the waiter in a 
restaurant): “Humble pie again, William! You gave me 
that Yes, sir—no, sir—that wero 
Geneva humble pic, sir. Thisis Berlin humble pie, oir!" 
—Punch. 

—The Newport Mercury, a weekly paper, estab- 
lished by Franklin in 1758, is the oldest paper in Ame- 
rica. 

—How ean that mind be constituted which con- 
templates the progress of human knowledge as matter 
of regret or fear? 

—The insurgents in Cuba are still active in burn- 
ing plantations, sacking stores, and making prisoners, 


—‘*Do you enjoy good health, Zachary ?” ‘‘ Why, 
yes, to be sure; who does n't?” 


—It is claimed that the immigrants who landed 
on our shores last year added upward of $285,000,000 to 
to the national wealth. 


—The poorest education that teaches self-control 
is beiter than the best that neglects it. v 


—There are a good many bars to the success of 
the Sunday law in Chicago—in fact, about twenty-two 
hundred of them. 

—Mrs. Swan, of Cochran, N. Y., lighted her fira 
with kerosene on Monday, leaving a husband and one 
child. 

—The first thing the Elizabeth, N. J., Bap- 
tist Church did for its new pastor, Mr. Gallagher, 
was to give his wife a $15,000 house. 

—Virginia oyster dealers are filling large con- 
tracts for that sbell-fich, to plant in_French and Engé 
lish waters. 

—‘' Meet me at the gate, love” has been changed 
to “ Meet me at the grate, love.’ Thecool weather has 
necessitated the change. 

—\ half-kreed Sioux, who “‘roped in” a white 
man, and then butchered him, is to be roped out next 
month, 

—The first Russian newspaper was published in 


1708. Peter the Great not only took part personally in 
its editorial oomposition, but also in correcting proofs. 


—A young hippopotamus was born at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, London, on the 5th inst. Both the 
mother end her offspring are doing well. The little 
stranger has reccived the name of Guy Fawkes. 


—This is the affecting epitaph on a deceased 
Block-island captain’s tombstone: “ He's done a-catoh- 
ing cod, and gone to meet his God.” 

—A woman who tells fortunes from a tea-cup is 
not necessarily a sanceress. 

—It is not considered civil to ask a milkman for 
a picce of chalk. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS! 


By tho author of the 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 
Story of Small Deginnings........ £5.00 


4 vote, in a box. 


By EmMILy SARAN HOLT. 


Robin Tremayne;a Tale................ 81.50 
The Well inthe Desert........ 1.35 
Isoult of Wynscote..... 1.50 
Brief Memorial of ALICE FRANCES BICK- 
ERSTETH, by Rev. E. H. BICKERSTETH. 
Matthew Dy) MARSHALL........-- $1.00 


(Olid Testament.) Rev. Dr. GUTHRIK. 


Ry the author of the “ Bessie Books.” 


The White sucked 81.10 
Toutou and 1.10 
Had You Been in His Place $1.25 
('urate’s ilome. 


By A. GIBFRNE......... 812 


By the author of “ Win and Wear.” 


Only Ned. By J. M. DRINKWATER 
Bales. ofthe Warrior 00 
Dykes onthe Beatitudes.................. 81.25 
of Isracl end Judah 81.50 
Minfstering Children and og 
— Golden 


» Red Line Edition, paper, alt. 


Life of Dr. Henderson. $0.75 


Any of the above sent by mail, postage on 
recrint of the price 


Robert Carter & Brothérs, 
530 Breadway, New York. 


Two Musical 
CHRISTMAS CIFTS. 


No parent or teacher can find a more appropriate 
present than 


SILVER SOUNDS. 


It is just ~~ yo reas, containing a new collec- 
or music co mbining quantity 


Songs, Ducts, Songs and Choruses, 


together with instrumental gems in every variety of 
form, , A most popuise writers of mode 
music. ice, bound in Boards, $2.00; in Cloth. 


“i present fora teacher from a scholar or friend 
may be fuund in the 


Normal Musical Hand-Book, 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A book of Reference for methods of heaching 
Notation, Vvice, Culture, Harmony and Compos 
tion In classes; a mino of treasures and resources 
exclusively for teachers and those who are pre- 
paring to teach. Price $5.00. 

Here are two delicate and refined Christmas Pre- 
sents, issued in handsome style, and almost indis- 

naable, the one forascholar or class, the other for 

e Teacher. Published by 


JOUN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINN ATI, OT10. 


CHR ISTMAS 


BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


GAYROCTE, the Gamin of Paris, from “ Les Miser- 
ables" of Victor Hugo. A story. 
Illustrated. Cloth black and gold. Price. .$1.0 

Tur SEVEN KINGS OF THE SEVEN HILta, a child's 
History of Ancient Rome, by Mrs. C. 
Laing. Illustrated. loth black and gold. 

MINNA IN WONDERLAND, 1 charming Juventie. 
Miustrated by Schell. 


PORTER & COATES, Puablishers, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

e*s For sale by all Bookactlera, or acnt post-paid 
upon receipt of price. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
Religious Knowledge 


Tilustrated with many hundred wood-cuta, maps«. 
and engravings on steel. One volume, reval 
octavo, 1,279 pages. Price, %.00. This inestimable | 
volume is really wheat ft professes to be, a com- | 
plete encyclope<.s of relicious knowledge. 

Sold atthe Boot«t ore s, or sent on receipt of the | 
Price by the nubli«! 


-- 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFPFELFINGER, Pub- | 


819, 891 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Songs for the Sanctuary. 
A. & BARNES & CO 
Willlam St., New Yerk. 


SMITHS DICTIONARY 
rising its Antiquities, (ieography, and | 
*rofessor HORATIO | 

The | IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE AND AD-| 


Cloth biack and gold. | 


Hackett and Eze i Apporr, LL.p. 
| Oricinal Enylixh Eelition reproduced without mu- | 


fold textual errors corrected, 
ditions made under the direction of the two MosT 


carriage t 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS 


FOR THE 


ri A. 


Poems. Complete. Household Ed- 


FLAGG'S Words and + -Ways of New England. 
With 2 ane Helliot 0D. 
REV ERBE'S Kee le. A Fascinating Book 
of Travel. #2 @. 
HOLMES'S Poet at the 
EASTLAKE'’S Household Tuste. #5 W. 
CRANCH’'S Afneid of Virgil. 


DRAKE'S Old Landmarks and Ilistoric Persona- | 


es of Boston. £5 
SMITHS Art- Education. 
THACKERAY'S E:tition. 2 
rola. 


vols. £2 
LONGFELLOW’'S Christus. 
JOHNSON’S Oriental Religions. 
WHITTIER'S Pennsylvania Pilgrim. $1 
TENN YSON’S Gareth and Lynette. 25. 


t?” These books, by hich literary excellence and 
elegance of mechanieal exccution.—and, many of 
them, by fine Dlustrations, sre admirably suited to 
the graceful uses of the hivliday Season. 


SUPERB J UVENILES. 


Left on Labrador. By C. A. STEPTIIENS. 
Camping Out. By C. Tip HENS. $1 5 

Off to the Gernren. y HENS. $1 
hence for Himself. By J. TROW BRIDG 


Marjorie’ s Quest. By Miss JEANIE T. GOULD. 


The above hooks for eung People are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and just 
pretty cnough for Gifts. 


For sale by Booksellers. Sent, on Te- 


ceipt uf price, by the Publishers. 


JAMES KR. OSGOOD & CO.,, 
BOSTON, 


poet-paid, 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 
CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS, 
1. 


Carnered Sheaves. 


The Complicte Poctical Works of 
Dr. J. G. LELAND (Timothy Titcomb), 
RED LINE EDITION, 


Printed on tinted paper, with sixteen ful) pace 
iDustrations, and a new portrait of the auther on 
steel. 1 vol., men ito. pages. Cloth. Price 
4.00; moroeco, $7.0 

This volume ine “ Bitter Sweot,” “ Kath- 
rina,” end the “ Marble Prophecy,” with the 
ecllancous poems Iately issued. The thousands to 
whom these poems are already as honsehold words, 
will give them a cordial welcome in this very at- 
tractive form. 


If. 
Songs of Nature. 


Compiled from many sources with numerous !Neao- 
trations by Moran, Miss MISS 
LEDYARD, ete. Uniform with “ Songs of tate.” 
1 vol., small 4to. Turkey mor., $9; cloth, $5. 

From the renting Post. 
“Hercin wo meet many of our old favorites In 
verso most daintily printed, and meny of them 


made more attractive by the pictorial interpreta. | 


tion of their meaning. ‘Sones of Natnre’ cannot 
fall of the largest popularity as a Christmas book.” 


111. 
Just the Gift Book for the Young. 


Roundabout Rambles 
IN LANDS OF FACT AND FANCY. 


By FRANK STOCKTON. 
One vol. emall 4to, 00 Illustrations, $2.0. 


“This is one of the best books for boys we havo 
seen foralong time. Mr. Stockton has evidently 
set to work to produce a volume which shall be 
interesting to all young people, and the result ts 
that every page Is worth reading. The contents 
are exceedingly varied, and although the work ts 
mainly intended fer the youn, tt will bo found 
quite capable of providing amusement for the lel- 
sure hours cf others more advanced in life. We 
took it up for the purpose of glancing through its 
pages, and found that wo wero reading steadily 
on: and, in truth, the book is far moro interesting 
than many of much creater pretensions. . . . 
The Ulustrati ns are numerous and and 
altogether, w scareely expect to see a better book | 


produced this Christmas, although no doubt we | Mason. Baker & Pratt, Publishers,N. y. 


shall have many more showy ones.”—New York | 


Timea. 


These worka for aale by all boolkacllera, or sent, 


postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.,, 
No. 644 Broapway, New-York. 


= 


UNABRIDGED, FNLARGED, 
and Corrected Edition of DR. ae 
or THE BIBLE, 


jutural History. by 


tilation, text and illustration complete, with mani- | 
and mportant 
COMPETENT Editors in Arcrica. 

In four volemecs, rp. 
In eloth, beveled edges; strongly bound, 
$4.00. Extra stvles clwara cn band. 

SMITHS DicTIONARY can be had through any 
bookseller, 
any 
tised price by the Publishe 

& New York 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge, 


ST pu BLISHE D. New Boy's 
“THe Sarr.” by George 
Cupples, the popular English author, comprising 
e volume bas 


Rook, 


Adventures in the Lanes of Ice. 
n highly praised by Eaelish critics. 1 vol. Cloth. 
Iustrated: Black and gold side. $1.50, 


SHEPARD & GILL, Pablishers, Boston. 
Uers. Sent, post-paid, on | 


For sale by all 
reseed of price. 


THINGS, 


07, with illustra- 


or it will bo sent free of chargo for 
ackiress « receipt of the adver- | 


NOW READY, 


Lectures to Young Men, 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
A New Eujdition with additional Lectures. 
Imo. Ex. clo., $1.50; half calf, gilt or antique, $3. 


This was Mr. Beecher's first book, and is known 
all over r the world. The sale of more than sixty 
thousand coplesa of previous editions ts the best 
evidence of ita merita. The present edition is en- 
riched with three additional lectures, and a new 
preface by the author, civing reminiscences of the 
vrigin of the bouk and of his early life in the West. 


This ts uniform with Lectrrers To Yorne MeN, 
and these will be followed by all of Mr. Beecher's 
works in series, a UNIFORM COPYRIGHT EDITION, 

J. roRD & Publishers, 
J Park Place, New York. 

Ci For sale by all RookscUers, or will be mailed post- 

paid on reecipt of price.23 


DR. ECGLESTON, 


The popular anthor of “The Hooster School- 
master’ and“ The End of the World,’ will write a 


NEW STORY 


for Boys am! Girls, commencing in JANUARY | 
and continuing throu; zh the year, in 


THE SCHOLAR. 


There will be a new department, gomes CURIOUS 
amt Prof. Penbody will write a series 
entitled the MISCKOSCOPE CLUB. The Magazine | 
will be enlurwed to 2 PAGES, 

Rend 19 cents for sample copy. Single scrip- 
tions $1.2) per year. Clubs of 10 or more, @ cents 
per year. 


Adams Blackmer & Lyon 


CTIIC AGO, 


. Co., 


READ THE TWO & 
AMERICAN STORIES 


By EPWARD 


 -< 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 


With fine Mlustrations. Vrice, pest-paid, $1.2. 


The End of the World, 


A Love Story. With © fine llustrations. Price, 


YTON, 


| post-paid, $1.50, 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers. 
Broadway, New York. 


SMALL FRUIT 
INSTRUCTOR. 


Sixty-four pages, price 25 cta., poat- 
how to plant and grow all kinda of Small Fruit sue- 
Thon for market and home John 

eto and »sractical works eve 

List of Pianta, retail. or wholesale, 
Free to all applicants. Address, 


A. M. PU RDY, Palmyra, N.Y. 
Or, PURDY & TANCE, South Bend, Ind. 


id. Tella 


P. 3.—Specimen copies of the Frait Recorder 
and ‘Cotta e Gardener, a dollar monensy (4 
PURDY tor). Free to all spr 2. - 

valent to subscrib- 


ral commission to Clu 


LANDSCAPE CARDENINC. 

J. WEIDENMANN, 
Author of “ ——T Country Homes.” 


Address J. W., Box S%, 0., Hartford, Conn. 
Send for Cire uler. Branch ‘ho Hway, N. Y. 


b Agents. 


FATHERS, WITIL SONS IN COL- 
. LEGES.—You can find no better present for 
your 
John Todd’s Student’s Manual, 
pe. eloth, with notes and portrait of the anthor. 
"rice $1.75. Bold by all Booksellers, cr mailed on 


AN & CHILI, Publishers 
Nort hampt. Mass. 


Want a tiood Library ¢ 
If so, send to 

WARREN, BROUGHTON & WYMAN, 

13 Bible House, New York. 


Deo you 


A Beok for Every American. 


THECONSTITUTION of U.S. 


With a Concordance and Classified Index. 
By CILARLES W. LRNS, M. D. 
Library Edition, $1.0. College Faition, $1. 


“Quite eclipses the more conservative | 


periodicals of the day.’ — Boston Journal, Mass. 


The Galaxy 
Meets the Wants of Every Mem- 
ber of the Family. 


IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTICLES BY 
OUR ABLEST WRITELS. 


VENTURE. 


IT SERIAL. STORIES BY OUR BEST NOV- | tn the 


ELIS 
ITH re ‘SHOR tT STORIES IN EACIL NUMBER. 


IN FACH NUMBER 18 A COMPLETH REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD OF LITERATULE. 


IT 18 A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe! 


Price 35 Cents per Numbor. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE........... # YEAR. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK.! 


mos, “Wide 


— 


BA and luerative business ~rocrneing fr 
te per year. 
York; Boston; Chicaze: or ‘Seas I'rancisco. 


521 
A CREAT COMBINATION 


and the very best business opportunity ever of- 
fered, is to be found in an Agency for taking sub- 
scriptions to 


Henry WarRD BEECHER’S 


LITERARY FAMILY NEWSPAPER, with which 
is given away the largest and best Premium Pic- 
ture offered, the new and exquisite $12.00 


FRENCH OLEOGRAPH 


called “ The Pet's Paradiac.”’ (Oleographs are 
the choicest class of French Art-printing 1 in olle— 
the perfection of Otl-t hromo.}—We also 
superb 810 


mair of Genuine French 
wake’ and ** Faet 
feeta LIF E-SIZE- charming fac simdes of original 
Oil Paintings. This paper haa the lergest circulae 
tion in the werl?. It will next year be made better 
than ever. Serial talea by world-famous authors, 
I. M. AtcoTrr, EPpwArRD HARRIE? 
BEECHER Strowr, «te. New and brilliant 
tors. IM-vetrited Holiday Nember end back Noa. of 
Miss Ale: tt's story Tho most taking “ Com- 
binations and the commrts One Agent 
made 3 months: enother In % days: 
anothe r Min one week: one In one day; 
and many others from #5 and gW) te £40 per day. 
This year our offers are even more profitable. 

No walting for the premiums, THE SUBSCRIBER 
GETS THEM WHEN HE PAYS HIS SUBSCRIPTION. 


(00D AGENTS WANTED! 


Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. 
Te get good territory, erelusivel send 


rarty for cireular and terms! J. ‘ORD & CO., 
New York; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, San Fran- 


| ciseo, Cal, 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


Short Stories and Serial Novels by able and bril- 
lant writers, Sketches of Travel, Essays and Nar- 
ratives, Pepers on Science and Art, Literary Crit!- 
cism, Gossip concerning Persons of Note, Incidents 
of the Day, and other Novel and Amusing topica, 


| all combine to render cach issue of this periodical, 
| & most pleasing compendium of 


The Choicest Reading. 


In addition to the usual vertety of popular read- 


ine, the attractions of the Magnzine will be greatly 


enheneed by the publication, during the year, of 


“THE OF TIIULE,” by William Black, 
and “ MALC .”’ by George Macdonald, 


Two Serial Stories, 


of rere power and interest, and undoubted merit. 
In crd¢r to make tts literary contributions ad- 


| ditionally attractive, the Publishers, aided by the 


labors of astists and engravers of accomplished 
skill, both native and foreign, make a specialty of 
embellishing every number with a variety of time- 
ly, appropriate, and 


Beautiful Engravings. 


The subscription price is only Four Dollars. 
Clubbing Nates very liberal. Those who are destr- 
ons of providing for themselves and their families 
a fund of rofined end delightful reading, embody- 
Ing the productions of ripe and judictous thinkers, 


/and of ablo and graceful writers, In almost every 


nent of culture, should send Twenty Centa 


a 
Philadelphia, fora specimen TIT Market St., 


Lippincott’s Magazine 


A NEW BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS. 


SONGM FOR OUR DARLINGA&A, 
Br “UNCLE WILLIS.” 


Illustrated with over One Hundred Engra _a 
Elegantly Printed on Fine Tinted Paper. ce ed 


This little volume is a selection of Poema for 
reading to children who have not yet learned te 
read. Nearly every poem has one or more illustra. 
tions; so that after reading any of tho versesa few 
times tho child will be able te repent the same 
when he sees the picturo belonging to tt, 

The selection embraces the best of the old verses 
as well as a laree number of rew ones. It alao 
pieces which will do for children 

aspen 


J. E. TILTON & CO., Pablishers, 
161 WASHINGTON STREET, BosToN. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent by mail free, om 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


OUTFIT FREE! 
See advertisement Star Spangled Banner. 
Fend 6 cts. for Specimens. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
30 MAREET STRELRT, PHILADELPHTA, 
Brool’s Normal Geometry and Trigonometry. 


JUBILEE! _— 1873. 


1873. 
Retter than Pictures ia the 
New York 


The Great American Family Newspaper, ® a Be 
with the YRAr Book. SIDNEY 
MORSE & CO... ST Purk Row, New York. Send 
for a sample copy. 


A GENTS—OUR FAST SELLING 
Books and Victures make mo _ 


we will start you In business at cur ow 
tienlars free. 


I’a 
NTERNATION PUBL ISHING 
No. SL iberty at... New York 


Accents wonted, All clarses 
to people, of either sex, 

oung or old, an more meney at work for ue 
‘ir spere moments, or idl the time, than at 
Particulars free. Acaress,G. Stin- 


anything el«e. 
Maine. 


sou & Portland, 


ANTED.— A reliable and intelligent 
man of wood address, to engage In a destr- 
m 
New 


Bb. FORDA CO., 


A‘ lure « 

Dio Lew! 
suceess, 
and coining money, 


where. MAC I, FAN, Poblisher 
3 Sansom #t., Philadel Ipbia. 


USE WARD’S INK. 


SAMUEL WARD & C 
STATE and WASHINGTON Srexers. 
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INSURANCE. 


New York, Dec. 4, 1872. 
Messrs. Elizur Wright, Sheppard 
mans, and D. Parks Fackler, Con- 
sulting Actuarics. 

GENTLEMEN: As the public mind 
is agitated upon the subject of the re- 
<iuction of rates in Life Insurance hy the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of this 
city, we respectfully request from you 
your views upon the circular issued by 
that Company, and which ‘we enclose 
herewith. 

Your long connection with life insur- 
ance, and your character as trusted cx- 
perts in the business, together with the 
fact that as actuaries you occupy po-i- 
tions independent of individual compan- 
ies, will give your views great weight 
with the public and with us. We are, 
gentlemen, your obedicnt scrvanis, 

Wm. H. Beers, Vice-Pres’t N. Y. Life Tus. 
Co. ; John E. De Witt, Pres’t United Suites 
Life Ins. Co.; Lewis C. Grover, Pres't 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co.; N.D. Mor- 
gan, Pres't North Aincrican Life Ins. Co, ; 
H. B. Hyde, Viee-Pres't Mquitable Life 
Assurance Society; Robt. L. Case, Pres’t 
Security Life Ins. and Annuity Co.; L. 
W. Frost, Acting Pres’t Continental Life 
(ns. Co.; Ilenry Stokes, Pres’t Manhattan 
Life Ins. Co.; CC, Stanton, Pres’t Knicker- 
bocker Life Ins. Co.; Andrew Gill, Pres’t 
Guardian Life Ins. Co.; James A. Taber, 
Secretary Merchanis’ Life Ins. Co.; Fred. 
Schwendler, Vice-Pres’t Germania Life 
Ins. Co.; Geo. B. Satterlee, Pres’ t Eclectic 
Life Ins. Co.; F. Morse, Vice-Pres’t 
Commonwealth Life Ins. (o.; Jas. H. 
Frothingham, Pres’t World Mutual Life 
Ins. Co.; Chas. N. Morgan, Pres’t Excel- 
sior Life Ins. Co.; Mdward A. Jones, Pres’ t 
National Life Ins. Co.; (©. W. Bouck, 
Pres’t Brooklyn Life Ins. Co. 

Nrw York, Dee. 6, 1372. 

GENTLEMEN: We are in receipt of your 
favor of the 4th inst., asking our opinions 
in regard to the reduction of premiums 
to be charged for Life Insurance by the 
Mutual Zife Insurance Company of New 
York, as@et forth in the published letter 
of its Ac 
our attention is specially directed. 

We have examined that circular wiih 
care; its precise meaning is not clear, 
while some of its statements seem in- 
necurate, 

Tt is vposed to reduce the 
cost of life insurance by reducing the 
rates of premium. But the Actuary of 
that company, of all men, ought to know 
that in a mutual company the cost to the 
insured can only be reduced by reducing 
the working expenses; for the premium, 


80 far as it is found to excced the actual 


cost, is returned to the insured, with in- 
terest, from year to year. 

Mutual rates are designedly, and cer- 
tainly ought to be, higher than the prot- 
able cost; the excess forms the capital, 
the balance-wheel, the perennial reser- 
voir which exalts contingency into cer- 
tainty. This has been most abundantly 
vindicated in the history of the *‘ Mutual 
Life”’ itself. 

The language of Prof. Barilett’s letter 
is quite inaccurate when it speaks of re- 
ducing the margin of the premiums from 
forty per cent. to ten, and may have mis- 
led many, as it has puzzled us, For in 
only one of the present premium columns 
is the margin as high as forty per cent., 


and in some cases it is only twenty-one | 


per cent.; so that only a few of the mar- 
gins are reduced to the extent he men- 
tions. To stateit accurately, all the vari- 
ous additions to the net premiuin for 
expenses and contingencies are to be re- 
duced to 10 per cent., and the rate per 


thousand for an ordinary life policy on a_ 


person aged 30 which is now $22.70, will | 
then be £17.82, while for a five-year en- 


dowment policy the charge will be from 
$22 to S199 the proportionate reduc- 
tion being thus greatest where the pre- 
miuin is [cast, and the risk of the com- 
pany the heaviest—a self-evident error 
which needs no further exposure from 
us. 


ter provides for the retention of the sur- 
plus—accruing from these new rates— 
until it amounts to one (originally stated 
as two) annual premium, which is to be 


retained as a margin for contingencies | 


not provided against in the lower pre- 
miums; but this very course will make 
the average outlay of the insured for the 
first ten years greater than now, and 
cause the company to retain on hand a 
much larger surplus than it now does. 
At present the average surplus on hand 


urv, Prof. Bartlett, to which | 


The next section of the Professor's 


of the annual premiuin, while on the new 
plan it willin time become at least 100 
per cent. 

The following sections may be regarded 
as the necessary sequences to the one 
just mentioned, They are as follows: 

2. That these credits be held to he 
assessable to meet any deficit that may 
arise from any circumstances whatever. 

3. That in case of death the whole of 
the reversionary credit to be paid to the 
heirs, as at present. 

The fourth and last we would fain be- 
lieve a misprint, but are assturcd to the 
contrary, as it is the swme in ail the pub- 
lications, Viz: 

4. That existing policy-holders may 
have the option either to leave the poli- 
cies undisturbed and pay their old rates, 
receiving, of course, their proportional 
dividends and reversionary credits, or to 
take out new policies, with their existing 
credits added, and pay the new rates cor- 
respouding to their then present age, pro- 
vided they subject themselves to a new 
medical cxamination, and are pronoun- 

ced assurable. 

| Jt is dificult to properly characterize 
its terms, and we are quite sure that no 
‘intelligent present policy-holder will 
‘care to accept the second option it af- 
fords, as he would thereby forfeit all his 
share in the present reserves except as to 
dividends, 

As to the general plan, it is a virtual 
abandonment of those cardinal princi- 
ples of security and equity upon which 
the claims of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company to the confidence of its policy- 
holders, and of the community, have 
rested. It cannot be carried into effcet 
Without injustice to existing policy-hold- 
ers and a decrease in their security. If 
‘arried out at all, the reduced rates 
shouid apply not only to future mem- 
bers, but olso to existing policy-holders, 
sick well, without necessitating 
changes in existing contracts by impos- 
ing new conditions which may be preju- 
dicial to their interests, as wellas to their 
security. 

The reserves of the old policies are in 
effect to be used as a capital stock, to 
bear the expense ef getting new business 
at stock rates, which must considerably 
exceed the «f the premiums, 
But this expense to the old members can- 
not be reimbursed to them by the profits 
derived from the new ones at any future 
time, because they are mutual members, 
and entitled to uny surplus that may 
ever accrue from their own premiums, 

How far it is competent for the trus- 
tees of a strictly mutual corporation to 
admit persons to membership upon terms 
more favorable than have been, and con- 
tinue to be, exacted from existing mem- 
bers, is a question of law as well as of 
mathematics and equity; but if new 
members are admitted into the Mutual 
Life at the expense of those already in- 
sured—as will be the case if the plan is 
carried into effect, and the security of 
the latter be lessened thereby—then it is 
an injustice, of which every policy-hold- 
er in that company has a right to com- 
plain. 

Nothing can express our views better 
than the language of a Life Company only 
second to the ** Mutual’ in size, which 
thus announcct iis intention to reduce 
its rates: 

Nothing containing any element of 
| hazard is truly safe unless more than ap- 
parently safe; a purely mutual company 
has no resource whatever beyond the 
/premiums charged upon its policies; 

wherefore these premiums must be ap- 
parently higher than any foreseen con- 
_iingency will exhaust, or future solvency 
is in peril. 

The cash premiums of the Mutual Life 
received from 1845 to 1871 were #64,677,- 
770.23, as shown by its published state- 
‘ments, and the working expenses were 
-$10,533,680.58, or 16.29 per cent. The ex- 
/penses could not well have been much 
less if the premiums had been lower. By 
the reduction proposed by Prof. Bartlett, 
{the premiums would have been about 
$53,000,000, which would have made the 
expenses not much, if any, less than 20 
per cent., or double the margins now 
proposed for new poticies. A company 
to be composed entirely of such policies 
could not stand without a large capital 
behind it, and no person of much com- 
mon sense can contend that what is too 
weak to stand alone can add strength to 
anything. 

We are unhesitatingly of the opinion 
that the reduction of premiums as pro- 
posed by the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany of New York is unwise, deficient in 
security, unjust to existing policy-hold- 
ers, and prejudicial to their rights and 
interests, and deserving our unqualified 
disapproval. We are confident, hew- 
ever, if the Trustees of the Mutual Life 
should carefuliy reconsider the matter, 
they will see that they are about to take 
a step unwarranted by their own experi- 
ence or that of any other Company, and 
will decide to refrain from it. 

ELIzUR WRIGHT, 

SHEPPARD HomANs, 

D. P. FACKLER. 

Consulting Actuaries. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
Worlds Fair, Paris 1867—London, 1862, 
The most perfectly arranged and 
the Largest Piano Manufactory 
in the World. 

One Piano Every Working Hour. 
Ten Piancs Every Day. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five 
Years. 

Ilustratcd Catalogues sent free on Ap: 
plication. 


Old Pianos taken In exchange, and a fine asscrt- 
ment of Second-hand Steinway Crand, Square and 
Upright Pianos, alse these of other Ma ers, Con- 
stantly on hrnd, and for sale cheap. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Warerooms, 
STEINWAY HALL, 


109 & ii 1 East 14th St., N.Y. 
CHURCH CUSHIONS, 


Mattresses, Pillows, &c., 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT. 


Chapest and Best. Never packs. Sond for Circu- 


Patent Elastic Felt Co, 


213 CANAL STREET, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS! 


There is nothing more appropriate as a Crmist- 
MAS PRESENT than our 


‘HOME OF WASHINGTON,” 


By that popular Author, BENSON J, LOSSING. 


Many copies are 
CIVEN AWAY 


AS 
TIOLIDAY GIFTS. 


We want a few more Canvassers to sell this work 
and ure prepared to offer the Right Men lbecral 
inducements, Send for our 


Tllustrated Circular. 
gr and notice our LIBERAL TERMS, 23 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, Publishers, 
12 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
HOLIDAY GOODS. 
FINE SWISS WATCHES, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, PANCY GOODS, &c. 


VE J. MAGNIN, GUEDIN & CO., 


652 BROADWAY. 

GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Sent by express with bill to collect on delivery, 
with privelege to oxamine before paying. Write 
to HOWARD & CO., 85 Broadway, N. Y., for De- 


Price list, and montion the Christian 
Union. 


Fine Imported Cutlery, 


Pocket, Pen & Combination Knives 
Plain or rich styles, in great varicty. 


Razors, Scissors and Table Cutlery 


Single or in cases, warranted; and all kinds of 
fine Cutlery. 
POCKET Books, Dresstnc CAsEs, Comns, 
Breusips, 
Sole makers of the well-known 
G. Saunders’ Metatiic Tablet Razor Strop., 
B. & G. F. SAUNDERS, 
No. 7 ASTOR Housrt, BROADWAY, NEW York. 
N. B.—Orders received by mail and goods sent 


c.0O. D. All stages and nearly all horse-cars run 


PRICE 810, 


important to all who use Scales! 
The only Seale that Requlates Ltscl}. 
TAKES OFF TARE, 
SAVES TROUBLE OF 
WEIGHING DISHES, 
Circulars with cuts and full particulars free to 
everybody. 
Agents wanted in every county 
EUREKA SCALE COMPANY, 
30 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


TABLE CHOCOLATE 


is made in aminute—no cooking required—melts 
like sugar in boiling water, to which hot milk ts 
added, and you have a cup of Chocolate rarely 
equalled. Warranted pure and manufactured from 
best Cocoa Bean. Nursing mothers will find it nu- 
tritious, invicorating and otherwise beneficial, 
Observe carefully ovr name and trade mark, 
WALLACE & COMPANY, 2) Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


AND 


Those Will 
- ever 
oan U Y a T R Y afte T 


TRY BUY 
WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL, 


FOR KEROSENE LAMPS, 
It meets perfectly the wants of those who re- 
quire a pure, safe, Inoderous Ol. 
J. H. WICKES, 
1 Maiden Lane, New York. 


pr YPOSALS FOR WRAPPING PA- 
VER AND TWLNE. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 5, 1872. 

SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this 
Department until the Sth day of January, 1873, at 
2 o'clock noon, for furnishing Wrapping Paper 
ar.d ‘wine for the usecof the Post Oftic esin the 
United States for one year, from the first day of 
February, 1873, the said articles to be delivered, 
free of expense to the Department, at the BLANK 
AaupCy of the Post Office Department, Washing- 

on, D.C. 

The quality and estimated quantity of erch ar- 
ticle are specified below: 
18,000 reams Wrapping Paper, 20x25 inchesin size, 

and to weigh 22 poundstu the ream, ea 
_. ream to contain perfect quires. 

10 reams of Wrapping Paper, 26x40 inches tn 
size, and to weigh & pounds to the ream, 
each ream to contain 20 perfect quires 

80,000 pounds of Cotton Twine, to be &ply, and to 
measure from 750 to 775 yards to the poune 
of sufficient strength to sustrin a welght of 
15 pounds, and to be put upin bells weigh- 
ing about half a pound each, end eo bound 
us not to become loose or tungled in trans- 
portation. 

80,000 pounds of coarse Hemp Twine, to be 3-ply, 

andtoe measure from to yordsto the 
pound, and to be pet up in bells weichin 

Troma one to two pounds ecch, end so boun 

as not to become loose or tangled in trans~ 

n 


pees es of the articles required will ho fur- 
nished to persons who dcerire to bid, on epplicetion 


to the First Assistant Postmaster Genern), Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

More or lessthen the estimated quantitics may 
be ordered, usthe nccessities cf the Department 
may require, ctthe ciscretion of the Postmaster 
General. 

Awards will be made for cach article reprretely, 
if deemed most advantageous tothe Deprrtment. 

Bids pot made in eco rmity with this advertise- 
ment will not be comridercc. 

Fach bidder must furnish vith bis proposel grar- 
antees of his ability to comply with his bid, erda 
certificate from a postmaster thet such guarantors 
are relicble persons, 

A bond with two sufficient sccuritics will be 
required to coach contrect. 

failure to furnish any article con. 
tracted for, cran rttem)t to impose the De- 
artment articles infcricr,in the opinicn cf the 

*ostmeoster General, to these contracted fcr, will 
be considered sufficient cause fur the forfeiture of 
the contract. 

The Postmaster Generel reserves the right to re- 

ectany orall bics, if inhbia «pinionitis required 

y the interests of the Depertmcrt. 

Proposals must bo indorsed cn the envel pe, 
“Proposals for Wrapping Peper,”’ cr “lr 
for Twine.” and addressed tothe lirst As:istant 
Postauaster General, Weshineton ©. 

INO. A. J. CRUSVW FLT, 
Postmaster Ceonerel. 


FOR LETTER BATe 
ACES. 


Post DEPARTIENT, 
WASHINGTON, LD. C., December 5, 187. 

SEALED PROPOSALS wil be rceecived at this 

Department until the duy January, 1575, at 

2 noon, for furnishing Letter Balences for 

the use of the post ofiicesin the United States for 
one year, from end efter the firrt day cf February, 
of the following ¢Ccseription, nemcly: 

First. Balances cepabdle of weighing cight ounces, 
aveirdupcis weight, to be graduated down to 
quarter ounces. Of these it is supposed that 1,000 
will be wanted. 

Balances of the same capacity, gradu. 
uted by the metric or gramme system thio 
clases 100 may ve requircd, 

Third. Balances capable of weighing four pounds, 
avotrdupois weicht, to be graduated to half ounces. 
Of this class it is that will be wanted. 

‘erfect eccurney, strength ond durebility will 
be required in the Balences to be furnished 

Samples of cech description of TPalances must 
accompeny cach bid, and the bidcer who ma 
obtain the contrect, will be required to furnis 
a of u quality in all respects cqual to the 
sample. 

Fach belance riust be well end securcly packed 
Ina box fer transportation, end delivered free of 
all expense, tv the BLANK AGENCY, Washington, 

) 


Second. 


More orless of the estimated quantitica may be 
ordered, 2s the necessities of the Department may 
require, at the discretion of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, 
Awards will bo made for cach article separately, 
if deemed most cdvantagcous to the Department. 

Bids not made in conformity with this adver- 
tisement will not be concicercd. 

Each bidder must furnish with his props sa] guar- 
antees of bis ability to comply with his bid, anda 
certificate from a pustmastcr that such guarantors 
are reliable persons, 

A bond with two sufficient sureties will be re- 
quired to each contract. 

A failure to furnish promptly any erticle con- 
tracted for, or an attempt te impose upon the De- 

irtment any articles inferior, in the opinion of 

he Postmaster General, tothose contracted for, 
will be considered sufiicient cause for the forfeit~ 
ure of the contract. 

The Postmaster General reserves the right to 
rejectany orall bidsif,in his opinicn, it is required 
by the interests of the Department. 

Proposals must be endorsed on the envelope, 

* Proposals for Letter Balances,” and directed to 
the First Assistant Postmaster Genere!, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 
A. J. CRESW ELL. 
Postmaster Ceneral. 


EXPRESS TO EUROPE. 


The North Atlantic Express Co, 


General Office, 71 Broadway, 
Oficcs and Agencies in all parts of Europe. 


Merchandise, Packages and Valuables of 
every kind forwarded and delivered iu any part 
of Burope, at fixed tariff rates, as per Company's 
Cireuluors. 

Small Prepaid Parcel Rates, Covering all 
transportation and delivery charecs whatsoever, 
to all parts of Great Britain, Gicrmany, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, Ac. 


Not exceeding 1 pound weight. €0 cents. 

Not exceeding 2? pounds weight, & cents. 

Not exceeding 3 pounds weight, #1 

Not exceeding 4 pounds weirht, $1.25. 

Correspondingly low rates to rll other countries 
in Europe. Ctrenlars giving full toritis of rates, 
and all information sent free on vpplication, by 
post or vtherwise, to the Central « fice, as above. 
Ww. B. FARWELL. 

General Superintendant. 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 


ONLY $1 A YEAR. 8 PAGES, 
The Best Family Paper. 
The Best Agricaltural Paper. 
The Best Political Paper. 
The Best Story Paper. 
The Best Fashion Keports. 
The Beat Cattle Market Reports. 
The Best Gen7ral Market Reports. 
The Beat per Every Way. 
THE WEEKLY NEW YORK SUN. 
Fight pages, 56 columns. $1 4 year, or loss than 
2centsa number, Send your dollar. 
Address THE SUN, New York City. 


‘ 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| to our door. 
“THE EUREKA SCALE.”| 
| 


Dec. 18, 18 


Finaneial. 
For the week cnding Dee, 1A. 

Money was still stringent at about 7 per cent. 
through the week. There is, however, a plentifu] 
supply. The Bank of England reduced its discount 
rate from 6 per cent. to 5 per cent., and increased 
its bullion by £150,000. An eusy foreign market is 
therefore anticipated. 

Q@overnment Bonds, after an advance last 
week, declined somewhat, but recovered at the 
close. The negotiation of $500,000,000 new U. 8S. i's 
with 4% and 4 per cent. bonds is again talked of at 
Washingtun. The House of Representatives has 
pessed a bill making registered U. 8. Bonds con- 
vertible into coupons, at the holders option and 
expense. The motion is generally approved and 
will probably become a law. 


Sinte Bonds have been rather active, especial- 
ly the Tennessees, which sold as high as 3 on 
Thursday. Virginias are stronger, being quoted at 
Friday. 

Railread Bonds are quite active for the old 
favorites. 

Stocks have not been particularly active. The 
ndimitted result of the Northwestern corner seems 
tu be that the “short” interest is disposed to be 
very cautious. There has been some excitement 
over Pacifie mail, which has declined in conse- 
quence of the loss of one ship, the Sacramentv, and 
the disabling of another. 

Foreign Exchange closed at Weel for 
prime sterling bills, at @) days, being an advance of 
'. per cent. over last weok. 

The Banks.—The weekly bank statement shows 
the fvllowing changes: 


Dee. Changes. 
tegal Tender...........- 217 Ine. 815,800 


The fvellowing table shows the hichest New York 
quotations for the week: 


Central of New Jersey....... 12%. 10254, 105, 102 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BANKING Orrick oF Fisk & HATCH, | 

New York, Dec. 6, 1872. 
OHLO RAIL 
Its immediate 


The CHESAPEAKE AND 
ROAD is about completed. 


promise of business is very large ; its carnings | 


on the disconnected portions will reach this 
year nearly $1,000,000, without mineral or 


through business. from which its revenues as 
nu completed road will be largely derived. Coal 
mining operations, iron furnaces, rolling- 
mills and manufactories of all kinds will soon 
crowd its whole line; while the producing 
West and manufacturing East are eagerly 
awaiting the opening of this new Trunk Line, 
which is destined to have so important an in- 
fluence upon the transportation of their pro- 
ducts. 

The FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS of the Company, the total 
amount of which is only 315.000.000, secured 
upon a property worth $35,000,000 to 340,000,000, 
are ainong the best securities in the market, 
fully eyual in intrinsic value to the CENTRAL 
PactFic Bonpbs. ‘They are issued in denomi- 
nations of 8100 $500. and 31.000, coupon or re- 
wistered, and at their present market price, 86 
uad accrued interest, are yvory desirable. 

The CENTRAL PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS are too well known to require 


description or commendation. Their total 
amount is $25.8%.000; they have for a long 


time ranged in market price or above 
par—the price to-day being 102 to MWe 1-4, with 
coupon on, duc Jan. 1, of three per cent. gold, 
Toe WesrenN PACtPIC SLX PER CENT. GOLD 
amount to S2.7.000. This road 1s now 
consolidated with the Centran PACTFIC, and 
the paymont of its bonds, principal and in- 
terest, is assurncd by them. Their market 
price to-day is 91 to #2, also with a 3 per cent. 
gold coupon on, duce January As tuey have 
receatly been introduced on the Stock Ex- 
change, we expect to see them rapidly rise to 
the price of CONTRAL PACcTRICS, being sub- 
stantially Cac same in character and value. 
The CulUSAPEKAKE and OHIO, the CEN- 
TRAL anil WESTERN PACTFIC BON Ds, allot 
which have been negotiated by us. we believe 
to be ain ong the best and most desirable In- 
vestmeat Socurities in the market: which in 
time must become very searce, especially ae 
the Goveenment will probably, during the 
coming year, pay off in gold another large lot 


of Five-lwentTies, and issue in their place | 


Five Per Cent. Bonps. 

We buy and sell, as usual, Government 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow in- 
terest, make collections, and conduct a renernl 
banking business in all its brinches. 

FISK & WATCH. 


Tun Concerto PArtor OnrGan.—The | 


introduction of WATER'S CONCERTO PARLOR 
ORGAN supplicsa long needed desideratum for 
home music. The effect, at once charming, 
soul-stirving, and closely resembling the hu- 
man Voice, 1+ produced by a third sev of reeds, 
for that purpose. Its * Vox 
Humana,” or human voice tremolo, gives it 
great ‘value as an accompaniment to the 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


BANKERS. 


We offer to investors the First Mortgage Land 
Grant Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company. 

Attention is called to the ample real estate se- 
curity on which these bonds are based, in addition 
to the usual guaranty of a first mortgage on the 
Road, its Equipments and Traffic. The Land of 
the Cumpany thus far suld have realized & W per 
acre. 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 Per Gent. Gold Bonds 
Issued by the Montclair Railway 


Co., and Guaranteed by the 
New York Midland, 


The MONTCLAIR is the DIRECT and STIORT 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through Jersey City. 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They 
are GUARANTEED. 't is a home road, running 
DIRECT FROM THE CITY OF NUW YORK, as- 
sured of a large business and a fine future. THIS 
BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL 
OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
IN THAT, WITH EQUAL SECURITY, IT 18 
LESS IN PRICE. 

We commend it to investors, 

Four sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & 
Bankers, 
25 PINE STREFT. 


CONVERTIBLE 


MIDLAND BONDS. 


A 7 per cent. Mortgage Bond for aale on one of 
the great roads running from New York City—on 
the third largest road in New York State. The 


| 


| most desirable bond of allthe Midland issues, af- 


*| fording the largest income and promising the 


| greatest profit. 
PRICE S5 AND INTEREST. 
We believe them one of the safest and niweat 
profitable investments offered in this market fur 
years. 
ALLEN, STEPITENS & CO.,, 
Bankers, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
No. 25 Pine Sereet. 


WOOD MAVIS,. 
Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the mar- 
ket at subscription prices, execute orders for Gov- 
ernment securities, gould and railroad stocks, and 
dou a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 3! PINE STREET, 
D. WOOD, & D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 


— 


MARVIN BROS., 


BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. YY. 
Buy and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 
Grold. 

Receive Deposits on most favorable terma. 

Furnish all kind of Bonds negotiated by other 
Bankers at advestised subscription prices. 

Negotiate First-class Railway and other Loans, 
and dua 


General Banking Business. 


Bonds of City of St. Paul, Minn. 
S Per Cent. Semi-Annual Lnteresi, 
FOR SALE BY 
FITCH, OTIS & CO., 


No. 11 Pine ™.. New Vork. 
All due bends or Interest coupons of City of St. 
| Paul will be redeemed on presentation in city of 
New York. 


Honse of HENRY CLEWS & CO., ! 
Wall Street, New York. 
Rills of Exchange, Cireviar Notes, 
| Travelers’ and Commercial Credits 
| sued available in all parts of the world. 


Banking 


Is- 


THE CHRISI 


| 


— 


TAN UNION. 


Banking House 
OF 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


14 Nassau Street, New York. 

DEPOSITS received subject to check at sight. 
INTEREST allowed on daily balances. 

CERTIFICATES of DEPOSIT ixsued, beartng 
interest available at all business centers. Collec. 
tions made on all points, 

SIGLIY DRAFTS and THLEGRAPHIC TRANS- 
FERS on San Francises. 

STOCK, BONDS and GOLD bought and sold on 
commission for cash. Carefully selected invest- 
| ment securities fur sale. 

We specially recommend the 7 PER CENT. 
GOLD FIRST MORTORAGE BONDS of the 
INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOMILNGTON and 
WESTERN RAILWAY EXTENSION AS 
A prime security, fully entitled to the confidence 
of all investers. PRICE 90 and INTEREST. 
Pamphlets and cirenlars relating to the bends 
furnished on application. 


SEVEN PER CEN. 
Real Estate First Mortgage Bonds, 
(CovPpoN OR REGISTERED) 
(@UARANTEED BY THE 
EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 
$1,000,000 Capital. 


Principal and Interest (Semi-Annually) 
Payable in the City of New York, 


These Bonds are offered to investors as ARSO-. 
LUTELY PERFECT SECURITIES, which the 
most eautious persons may purchuse with entire 
confidence in the payment of both principal and 
interest when due. 

Every Bond is not only secured by real estate of 
mere than double value, but is guarantee 
by a Company whose Trustee< and Manayvers are 
the following well knuwn gentlemen: 

John Jacob Astor. Peter McMartin. 
M. Alexander. John J. 
B. Blair. teorve D. Morgan. 
Wo. B. Oeden, 
Wim. Orton, 

Judge Joel Parker. 
Joa. Putterson, 

A. N. Rameadell. 
Wm. Remsen. 
Jas. A. Roosevelt. 
Fmil Sauer. 

M. Seudder, Jr. 
J. Gregory Smith. 
Solomon Smith. 
H. Stuart. 


Henry I. Bond. 
Hon. Augustus Dran- 
degee., 
Charles Butler. 
Robert Colt, dr. 
W. Dmer. 
Jonatban Fdwarda, 
Augus W. Greenlenf. 
Hion. Henry I’. Laven. 
Henry B. liyde. 
Adrian Iselin. 
John Jefferrics, Jr. 
Eugene Kelly. Hon. Geo. B. Upton, 
Robt. Lenox Kennedy. Grew. Walker. 
John D. Maxwell. Samuel Willets. 
For further tnformation, inquire at the New 
York office of the Company, No 76 Cedar Street. 
JONATILAN EDWARDS, President. 


FIRE CANNOT BURN THEMI! 
rT cent. Investments of Tuk Cen- 


The solid ten 
Poa AGENCY can be tmpaired by 
eee 


TRAL ILLINOIS 
NOTHING BUT AN BARTHQUAKE After 


PORTLAND, CHICAGO, and BosToNn, prudent men 
will prefer an Iiimois farm to a granite block as 
Absolutely no risk. and certain and 
ments, Ask the AMERICAN EXCHANGE BANK 
*hout this. A net 0 per cent. semi-annually at 
Bank in New York. Has loaned millions, and 
never loata dellar, Address C. I .. 
ville, Dlinvis, P. O. Box 657. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, New Vork. 
pasente for the sale of the following Railroad 
‘mais, 
TheCANADASOUTHERN,CAYVUGA 
LAKE, MONTCLAIR, of New Jerscy. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS. 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


Importers and Dealers in 
CU'FLERY, 
Skates, Fancy HWardware, Fish- 
ing Taclhle, 
(Late of 176 and 178 Washington «t), 
Can bo found while their store is rebuilding at 


18 Boylston st., Boston. 
THEY SAVED FROM THE FIRE a portion of 
their Stock in perfect order, and are rapidly gather- 
ing their usual assortment of merchandise, 
GIVE Us A CALL 


QEVENTY-SECOND ANNUAL RE- 

TAIL DISPLAY OF 

Fancy Coods, Class, China, Toys, 
&c., for HOLIDAYS, 


is now ready ut 


HINRICHS, 


Formerly Werekmetester’s, 2. 21 & Park Place, 
N. W. cor. Chureh Street, up st: 
warehouse, New ¥ 


Deposits received. subject to check on HORSE TEAIR INNER SOLES, a positive cure 


Interest allowed on all Daily for cold feet. Price Mcents. Send size of Boot. 


Balances, every accommodation ond fa- | The trade supplied on terme. 


cility afforded usually with City Banks. | 


10 Per Cent. Bonds of Otoe Co., Neb. 


| GUARANTEED by Nebreska City Nat'l Bank. 
Value of property, $15,000,000, For sale be- 
par, also other securities. 

THOS, BLAIS & CO., 


Bankers, 1 Pine St. | 


| 1 () PER ¢ 


‘ENT. NET. 


interest, ne*, payable semi-annually in New York, 
and will guarantee the collection of ail loans made 
tbrough its Agency. All charges paid by the bor- 
rower. New York and New England references 
and full particulars sent on application. semuel 
Merrill (ate Governor of lowa), President. 
Address JAMES B. HEARTW ELL, Sec'y, 
Drawer 167, Des Moines, Ia. 


singer. Its sound, volumimous and pure, pro- | 
duces the effect of a costly church organ, at a| THE 
price within the reach of almost any lover of | 5.4.) Nonrit, WESTERN und SocTH EASTERN 
music. Call at his establishment, No. 451) are a safe investment. Price S35 and 
Broadway, New York, and examine WATER'S | accrued interest. GIBSON, CASANOVA & CU., 


CONCERTO PARLOR ORGAN. 


Exchange Viece, N, Y. 


The lowa Loan and Trust Company will tnvest | 
money on First-class Real Estate at ten percent. | 


J & ANDREWS, 4 Hanover &t., Boston, Muse. 


TS $75 to $250 per month, everywhere 
o male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
> IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEW- 
c ING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
@ fell tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only #4. Pul- 
ly licensed ond warranted for five years. We 
will pay 1000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful, or more clastic seam 
than ours, 


cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Azents from 7 
© «xpenses, or a commission from which twice 
that amount can be made. Address -BCOMB 
& CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chica- 
go, LL; or St. Lawis, Mo. 


4 We wish to employ GENTLEMEN ANT LADIES 
to solicit orders for the CELEMRATED 
RrCKEYE SHUTTLE SEWING Price, 
20. Stitch alike on both sides. It will stitch, hem, 
rll, tuck, cord, bind, braid, gather, and rufle, and sew 
from THE i NAINSOOK TO BEAVER OVER- 
COATINGS AND LEATHER. Extra inducements to 
acquainted with the For particu- 
fare, address W. A. HENDERSON & CU., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


tirs, over the shoe | 
rk. 


It mokes the * Blastic Lock Stitch.” | 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the | 


io te 2) per month, ane | 


SEND FOR 


WINTER PRICE-LIST 
ro 
HELRICIVS 
TEMPLE of FASHION, 
N. Y. City. 

CLOAK VELVETS, 


289 Sth <Ave., 


REAL LACES, 
FINE FURS, 
and everything pertaining to mil 


linery and Faney Goods. 
Cheapest in the Country. 


Sample sent free on application, 


| fr00ds shipped C. (), 1). to part 
| of the country. 


without 


No sroods expressed 
from our establishment 
to 
‘Agent, allowing full examination 
Send for Win- 


accompanying order 


betore acceptance, 


ter Price List te 


EHRICH & CO., 


~ 
‘ 


© 


& 289 Sth Avenue, 


C. C. GCUNTHER’S SONS, 
502 504 BROADWAY 


Offer for the season their large stock or 


LADIES’ FURS, 


At the Lowest TDossible Prices, 


| _ Near 24th St., N.Y. City. 


An elegant assortment of 


SEAL SKIN FUR, 


IN ALL THE LEADING STYLES OF 


SACQUES AND TURBANS 
BROADWAY. 


N. B.—Our business in all its depart- 
ments, wholesale and retail, is only at 
Nos. 502 and 504 Broadway. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SONS’ 
SUPERLATIVELY FINE 


CONFECTIONS 
AND RARE CHOCOLATES, 
For choice holiday presents, mn one, two, three, 
four, and five dellar boxes. Send orders as earty 
| es possible. W. cor. Twelfth and Market Streets, 


HOLIDAY 
GQodoinDpD 


SUHEYLER, HARTLEY & 
20 & 22 John Street. 


1872. HOLIDAYS. 


Toys & Fancy Goods. 


An 


1873. 


Complete assortment, at lowest market rates, 
experience ot thirty--ix veurs guarantee. 


JOSEPH P.PURDY, 'mporter, 
22 & “MALDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


NEW CARPET.—Tue Great Won- 
pER.—The New England Carpet Co... 
tablished over a quarter of a century ago, having 
expended much time, talent and money, to pro- 
duce u stylish and durable carpet at e low price, 
after years of experimenting with the best arti. 
have brought out a corpet which they hawe 
named and will be known as German Ta 
being exact imitation of Solid Brussels 
thousand preces of which, in order to 
them, will be sold for Tk cents per yard. 
| sent by mailon recept of 10 cepts or 0 digeren 
/patterps, 50 cents. NEW ENGLAND CARP 
, CO., 373 Washington Street, Boston, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor VL, No. 26. 


Farm and Garden. 


CHANNEL ISLAND COWS.* 
GRICULTURAL readers, and by agricultural 


we mean pretty much every one who lives out- 
side city limits, are certainly becoming fastidious in 
the matter of literature, else why should publishers be 
at such pains to make attractive books which are in- 
tended for their use? The volume before us, like that 
noticed in the following article, is issued in highly 
creditable shape, and it is only a short time since we 
gave like praise to a book on fish-culture. The natural 
inference is either that the farmers are growing rich 
and literary, or that the rich and literary are cultivat- 
ing agricultural tastes. The dilemma is one of which 
either horn is acceptable, and no one will be the worse 
if both be true. Mr. Hazzard’: work has been that of 
an editor and compiler rather than that of an original 
author, but his own experience has enabled him to use 
his materials with intelligence and discrimination. 

The writings of Edwird P. P. Fowler, George F. 
Waring, Jr., Charles L. Sharpless, Professor John 
Gamezce, C. P. Le Cornu, Colonel Le Contier, Professor 
Maene, Fr. Guenon, Dr. Twaddell, and others, are 
credited with the substance of the work, which fills 
142 duodecimo pages, amply illustrated with handsome 
woodcuts. The chapters are seven in number, treating 
of the History and Home of the Jersey cow; Tlow to 
Choose a Good Cow; How to Feed Her; How to Manage 
Her; How to Milk; The Dairy, and Breeding. The 
first chapter is introductory, and quotes from Apple- 
ton’s Journal a very interesting description of the 
Channel Islands, their inhabitants and products. Right 
in the midst of this chapter we find the only poor en- 
graving in the hook. The second chapter is very val- 
uable. It describes the points of a good cow, gives 
illustrations of “milk mirrors,” or escutchion,” with 
the official scale of points as adopted by the Royal 
Jersey Agricultural and Horticultural Society, which 
is the basis of that adopted by the New York State 
Society. 


OUR FOREST TREES.*+ 


GREAT many persons who love forest trees 

are not blessed with a superfiuity of the world’s 
goods, and we are a little sorry to see this book in so 
costly ashape. Its appearance on our desk, with full-gilt 
leaves and elegant cover, is highly satisfactory ; but five 
dollars is more than most of the folks who love New En- 
gland woods are willing recklessly to expend forasingle 
volume of wsthetic rather than utilitarian value. The 
illustrations, which number more than a score, are 


hotographs of the trees described in. the ecanter+ — 


oes photographie artist; at all eve ante, a few of them 
do not convey a good idea of the tree represented, 
The majority are, however, excellent, showing the 
minutiz of tree-forms with an absolute truth which no 
draughtsman can hope to equal. 

Mr. Flagg is evidently a true lover of the woods 
His notes of the habitat and general characteristics of 
our trees are full and trustworthy, and we only regret 
that he did not create a wider sphere for his work by 
appending to each description a brief, technical portrait 
of the tree described. As it is, few, if any, trees can be 
certainly identified by reference to this book, its use- 
fulness being therefore limited to those who have 
already learned the trees by sight. Descriptions of old 
friends are always readable, and when the author wan- 
ders, as he often does, away from individual trees into 
by-ways, through old orchards, and along trout-brooks, 
he takes us with him by his honesty of purpose and 
evident love of his subject, rather than by the fascinat- 
ing charm which such writers as Thoreau and Bur- 
roughs exert when they indulge in wild-woods talk. 
The book has, moreover, a practical value in the hints 
thrown out as to forest culture, influence on the rain- 


_ fall, and the natural succession of forest growths. All 


these questions we have to study before long, if we 
would-reserve for posterity even a part of our noble 
forests. 


’ CARE OF Horsks.—An English groom says that 
Americans do not take such good care of horses as his 
own countrymen do. ‘“ Because when a horse comes in 
all wet with perspiration, you let him stand in the 
stable and dry with all the dirt on. In England, we 
take the horse as he comes in from a drive and sprinkle 
blood-warm water all over him, from his head to his 
feet. Then we scrape him down and blanket him, rub- 
bing legs and face dry. Thus in an hour he is clean 
and dry, and ready to take a good feed, while, with 
your way, he will stand and swelter for hours, and 
finally dry sticky and dirty. Our horses never found- 
er, and never take eold. We never use a currycomb. 
You scratch your horses too hard. The only care nec- 
essary is to have the water not too cold; then bathe 
them quick, and blankct them instantly, while you are 
rubbing their legs.”’ 


VETERINARY.—The Short-Horn Stock-Breeders, 
in convention assembled, have resolved that whereas 
the General Government has evinced a willingness to 


* The Jersey, Alderney, and Guernacy Cow. Ry Willis P. 
Hazzard. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. Price $1.50. Sold 
only by subscription through authorized agents. 

+ The Woods and By-Way of New 
Flagg. Boston: James R. Osgood. ce $5.00. 


By Wilson 


give aid to Agricultural Colleges, and whereas the live- 
stock interest is a large and growing onc, “we, the 
breeders of short-horns, recommend the establishment 
of an efficient Professorship of Veterinary Practice in 
each Agricultural College; and that said Professorship 
receive a liberal endowment from the College fund.” 
And further “that we invite the breeders of horses, 
and the breeders of other domestic animals, to unite 
and co-operate with us in promoting this object." 


HORTICULTURAL LITERATURE.—A forthcoming 
English work on gardening is called “The Six of 
Spades.”” “ The Rake’s Progress’’ would not be an un- 
happy title for a sequel. 


Publishers’ Department. 


York, Dee. ‘18, 18; R72, 


AT LAST? 


~)y ¥ the time these lines fall under the eye of our 
subscribers, the Chromos for every name upon 
our immense lists will have gone out from this office 
and will be delivered, or are on the way—either by 
muail or agent—unless by oversight or error some names 
may have been omitted. And if, at the end of one week 
after reading this notice, any subscriber shall still be 
without his pair of Chromos, we request that we may 
be notified of the omission by a letter, giving full name 
and address, date of subscription, and amount of money 
sent. 

We congratulate ourselves no leas than our sub- 
subscribers upon this termination of so great a labor. 
The original delay, caused by accidents to machinery 
and bad drying weather in Paris, was our first misfor- 


tune, and that caused us to get rapidly behindhand as 
‘the new subscriptions came pouring in. 


This year we 
have things better in hand, and have provided against 
such delays as we can, by increasing more then five- 
fold the machinery used in printing our pictures. 

Now, whoever wants the new Olcoqraph, the charm- 
ing center-piece to “ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asicep,”’ 
should without delay RENEW his SUBSCRIPTION ! 


LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES! 


\ E go on the plan of stopping all papers the 

very week the subscription for them expires. 
This saves running up arrearages for people who wish 
to keep their accounts paid up. It also keeps our books 


clean and clear. 
Tank at the label on your paper week, 


and see when your subscription expires. Renew in 
time, so that you may lose no papers while you arc le 
ing dropped from the list and put on again, as must be 
t).e case if you wait till your time is up. Kecp on the 
at! 

Besides, you know that we are giving away the new 
Oleograph which makes so pretty a center-pendant to 
the pair of ““Babies’’ you have already received. And the 
old rule holds still—jirst come, first served! The earlier 
you renew, the earlier we shall send you the picture. 

Make it clear, when you send money for a renew- 
al that it isa Renewal, and not a new subscription. If 
you send more than one name, and some are pew and 
some are renewals, state distinctly which are which; 
otherwise don’t blame us if there is trouble and confu- 
sion in sending your names, 


WHEN YOU RENEW, 


O not forget that by sending $5.00 (and 35c. 

for mounting, varnishing, and postage) you can 
get Plymouth Pulpit (33.00) and the Christian Uniton 
(83.00), including the charming picture of “ ‘The Pet's 
Paradise" (our new Oleograph), #6.00 worth for %5.00— 
thus saving $1.00. Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly 
publication of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in 
pamphlet form, suitable for binding and preservation 
in book form. All subscribers to Plymouth Pulpit who 
ASK FOR IT will receive an engraving of Mr. Beecher 
suitable for framing. Therefore, send %5.35, and get 
the two weeklies and their two picture-premiums, 


THE TWO PREMIUMS TOGETHER 


ILL be something that many would like to 
have. Perhaps you have given away your 
‘Baby ” pictures, and would like to replace them—yet 
don’t want to give up the chance of getting the new 
Oleograph which makes such a harmonious and grace 
ful center-piece for the pretty Pair. Well, we have 
provided for that. Any one sending $3 for himself and 
33 for a new subscriber (that is, six dollars in all), shall 
receive one copy of the Crrist1AN Unton for a year, 
and both picture-premiums; and the new subscriber 
shall receive one copy of the paper for a year, and 
either of the two picture-premiums he may choose. 
But if you have neither time to find a new subscriber 
for us, nor inclination to give a year's subscription to a 
needy friend (there is a good deal of Holiday-Present 
giving of that kind, and a profitable gift it is!) we have 
provided another way. Any subscriber, new or old, 
may subscribe for the Christian Unien for two years 
at $5.75 (instead of $6.00), and shall receive both the Pair 
and the Oleograph, 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


S a weekly pau iiet, varying from 16 to % 
. pages, containing, in clear type, on fine paper, 
Mr. T. J. Exxinwoop’s verbatim phonographio re. 
ports of the Rev. Henry Warp BEEcHER’S sermons 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Fach pamphlet con- 
tains one sermon of the week previous, together with 
the Prayers befere and after the sermon (which were 
added ut the earnest request of many), and indication 
of the Scripture Lesson read, and the hymns sung 
(“* Plymouth Collection ”"’). 
The CuristrAN Unton, with the regular Picture. 
Premiums, (33.00), and Plymouth Pulpit, with a por- 
trait of Mr. Beecher, suitable for framing, to all who 
ask for it, (33.00), will be sent for one year for Five 
Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit will be sent for one year 
Free to any one now 2 subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
Union who, besides his own, will send us two new sub- 
scriptions, with $6.00, for the CrristraAn Unron, (in- 
cluding, of course, the regular Picture-Premiums), 


MountTeD —Renewers or Subscribers 
will understand that their pictures are delivered un- 
mounted, unless they prefer them mounted. And as 
all pictures must be mounted for framing, and we do it 
by large quantities, to have us do it will be the cheapest 
as well as most satisfac ‘tory way in the end. For this 
purpose it will be necessary to send 25 cents extra; and 
then the pictures will be strongly mounted, sized and 
varnished, all ready for framing—the pair of Chromos 
on card-hboard, and the Oleograph on limp canvass. 
Or, the Oleograph mounted on canvass and wooden 
stretcher, varnished, etc., exactly like an oil painting, 
35 cents extra. The price for mounting must be added 
to all the prices given in the above paragraphs, 


CHROMO DELIVERY —The picture premiums thus 
presented, are deliverable at t yublication office. Uf 
the subscriber add ten cents for the expenses of wrap- 
ing, nailing, etc., of either premium (73.10 altogether) 
he pictures will be mailed post-paid, This is, of course, 
the cusiest way for most, and the mode almost univers- 
ally adopted. In case of the Oleograph being chosen 
with the oil-painting, stretchcr-mounting, that must be 
sent by express at expense of the subscri>er, so that it 
Ww necessary only to send the mounting money, 3 
cen 


RECAPITULATION. 


One Year's Subscription, Unmounted Picture.... $5.00 

Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture.... 5.75 

One Renewal and One New Subscription.......... 6.00 
Extra Remittances for: 

Mailing Pictures........ — 


Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers $2.00 


GE NERAL CL UBBI NG RA TES. 


HAT publisher did a wise and useful thing 
who first thought of “clubbing”’ his periodical 
with some other one, both making some discount, so 
that a subscriber might get the two at a little more 
than the cost of one. It was a thing quickly apprecia- 
ted by the public who were benefitted by it, and by 
other publishers who saw how popular it was. And 
now pretty much any two periodicals one wishes can 
be had by application to the publisher of either, at 
very low rates. 

In this way our subscribers may add to their reading 
matter at small cost. As all publications are sent dir- 
ect from the publishers, after receiving the first num- 
ber any complaints of irregularity should be sent direct 
to them. All orders should be accompanied by the 
money, in check, Graft, Post-Office Order, or Register- 
ed Letter. 

We will send any of the undermentioned periodicals 
with Tur Union for one year at the rates 
below : 


MONTHLIES. Singly. 
Christien Tnion and 

do Wood's shold 370 40 
do Scribner's Monti 
do American A Tie 42 4m 

WEEKLIES 

do Piymouth 50 6 
62> Tm 
do Youth’s Companion. 4m 4 
do Hearth and Home. 
Ger Methodist... 5 56 
do Nation 7 2 6 


With all these periodicals we will send the CHriIsTIAN 
Uwxtron and either of our picture premiums The Pair 
(* Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep "') or the Olcograph 
(“The Pet's Paradise”) wnmounted. If the pictures 
are desired mounted the proper additional amount of 
money must also be sent. 
Address, 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


-PROSPECTUS 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


FOR 1873. 
THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


of this journal, it having attained the 
largest circulation of its class in the 
world, has enabled its publishers to 
add to its excellences, strengthen its 
Editorial Department by the addition 
of experienced and successful writers 
and editors, and give these 


BPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 


A Series of Star Articles by Mr. 
Beecher has already been begun, and will be 
cohtinued through the year. 


SERIAL STORIES 
Ly DisTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


The Publishers have urranged for seve- 
ral terial tales by the most popular and fainous 
American writers, to commence at diferent 
periods during she year, Among the Authors 
thus 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
Littl: Women,” Little Men,” “The 
Uld-Fashioned Git,” ete., cte. 

Hler new Story, full of fresh life and 
beauty will be commenced in our Jiluctrated 
Holiday Nu: aber! Also 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
aay, of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “ My " "ifcand 
Lawson's Stories,” etc., cte., 


Her new Story is the Sequel to “My 
Wife anédI,” and will probably bo commenced 
all. Also 


next F 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
sluthor of “The Hoosier Se hoolinaster,” “The 
Eind of the World,” ete. 


A new and sparkling tale of American Life. 


ROBERTSON GRAY, 


This is the nom de plume ‘of another 
favorite story-writer, heretofore known b y 
the brilliancy, wit, pathos, humor and reac 
ableness of the shorter tales published over 
his own name. 

The above Seriala in book form would coat 
more than double vur subscription price. 


A Splendid List of Contributors, 
Including not only those who have herv- 
tofore written for the CHRISTIAN UNION, but 
alro many others whom our increasin 
sources enable us more and more widely to to 
seek out and secure, among the most eminent 
gan attractive writfes of England and Amer- 
cu. 


For 1873! 
4 MING CELIA BURLEIGH, 


of th thie Independent. Mis, K. 
J.B. T. AUISA M. ALCOTT 
the Advance. ACK GREENWOOD, 
Rey. LYMAN ABBOT, CARL SPENCER 
of the (hristian telly. ‘Mrs. AMELIA DARK, 
Nt. W. RAYMOND, of the And other famous wv- 
_ Engineering ant Mining men. Also 
Journal, 
Rev. ABEL -TEVE™S 
of the Methodist. 
Rev. H. ALLON, of the 


A uthor oy 


of Unir. of California. 
British Quarterly Keriew. Rev. LLONARD BACON, 
CuAS. DUDLEY WARNER, -D. D. “ale Theol. Sen. 
of tho Hartford Courant, Bishod MLUNTINGTON, 
Epw’p EVERETT HALL, | of Central New 1 ork. 
of Vld and New. ‘Bishop C 
And other ¢ mous News-' of Rhode Isiand. 
paper | Also, Rey. W. M. TAY LOR, 
JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE. | 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, ‘Rev. Kh. StTonns, Jr., 
J. W. De FOREST, 
CHARLES L. BRACE, 
BCRRITY, 
Mus. H. B. STOW 
Mus. H. W. BEECHER, 


D.D. 
THOMAS K. Brerctrrr, 
wi BHECUER, 


And ma ny others. 


A Department of Questions and Answers 
Has been established which will every 
week answer queries on religious, moral, bib- 
lieal, social, and other topics of general 


terest. 
FREE ! 
The Illustrated Holiday Number. 


We present to every new subscriber for 
1873 a copy of our beautiful Niustrated Holiday 
Number of December Isth, with Christmas 
Pictures, Christmas Stories; and interestin 
matter & Mrs. Stowe, the poet Whittier, anc 
many others. In this commences Miss 2 
cett's new Story, the succeeding numbers of 
which, up to January Ist, will be presented to 
every new subscriber. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM! 
A MOST EXQUISITE FRENCH 

CGicograph” ts the name given only to 
the highest and choicest class of French 
and Italian printing tu oilis—the 
perfection of Oil-Chroimos! 
This pieture isan adinirable 
and fitting ecater - picec 
to Awake” cand 
Asleep,” 
entitled 


“‘The Pet’s Paradise.” 


The publishers of the Christian Union 
at the beginning of this lest year, offered as a 
de sent to every subscriber those two pretty 

rench ii Chromoa, now 

wike” Fast Asicen,.”’ The thousands 
of letters w hich we hy reccivesl, pat iixing 
these layvcly child-heads, have been so much 
more extravarant and instic than were 
our OWN that we cun very 
Well afford to simply refer cach subscriber to 
his own experience. 

Now, just as “ Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Aslee p” surpassed anything that had ever 
been done before in the line of premJume, 


famous as“ Wide | 


| 


remium still stands at 


so our next year's 
the ericans can do a great 


ee of the list. 


things well; but ney can not make and 
Chromo-LAth phe aa well as French- 
men. We know that, for we have looked and 


tried in both directions with great t 


nes. Butwe are Yankees to wet the 
French to sell us their artistic akill, and that - 
a grea 


ape where the Chriatian Union 
udvantage over all other competitors. For 


WE SEND TO PARIS 


several times a year, some of our own 
number, and keep up a careful personal in- 
spection of the works ye! and prepared 
for eur subscribers. We hove been so fortu- 
nate as to secure an admirable and worthy 
center-piece to “Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep” for our next year's Chromo. Itiaa 
FAC SIMILE of a charming painting by Lobri- 
chon (one of the most famous artists of the 
Parisian schoo), entitled 


THE PET’S PARADISE,” 


and is a subject for any art-lover to be 
delighied with. The color, the finish, the del- 
icaucy of conception, tne sweet attractivencss, 
and the thoroughly artistic beauty of the 
whole thing, makes it a pictnre that any one 
must welcome. is a charming subject, 
charmingly portrayed. lt was painted ex- 
presely for the Christian Union, and will ve 


GIVEN AWAY to its Subscribers. 


THE ORIGINAL PAINTING COST OVER 
£1.20. The ninetcen lithographic color-stones 
are made by Jchenne, the 
master of that art art in 
This is the 
Largest and Handsomest French 

Oi Chromo ever offered 

by any newspaper. The size x 

inches), is lurger considerably than the two 
“Baby” Chromos put together (nearly ® 
square inches larger); and if put upon the 
market in the ordinary way would eusily sell 
for $12 to $15.00 Our arrangements for print- 
ing are very complete, made at two large es- 
tablishments in Paris, and we have eve ry 
reason to believe that we shall have @ full 
supply of these picturcs in New York within a 
few weeks. We have many letters asking if 


“Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep” 


are still to be had—indeced, we find, both from 
agents and subscribers, that they are still in 
unabated demand; and no wonder, for they 
win the heart as well as the eye, and, as the 
Advance says, * Unlike nine pictures out of 
ten that cost a good deal more, one can look at 
them day after day and not tircofthem.” We 
thereforo shall continue to PRESENT 
TMK PAIR to every Annual Subecriber 
who pefers them. The recular market price 
of these beautiful victures is (30) EN 
DOLLARS; x inches each. 

Whichever one of our two Picture- 
Premiums is chosen (the Peir or the Oleo- 
graph) will be delivered tn the order of the 
names on our Subscription booka, to renewers as 
well ada new subacrihbers. But, in order to have 
no mistake ubout the ente ring of names on 
our books and printed list (for complications 
und inistukes are very easy among 150,000 
INUDES Devrery renewal should be dixttnctly stated 
as such, in the letter ordering; and erery 
subse ription must be accompanied by the muney. 


TEN MS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


ONE YEAR, ONLY $3. 


Every Subscriber (new or old) for three 
dollars, will receive the CHRISTIAN Uc1on for 
one year, the Illustrated Holiday number, the 
opening ge of Miss Alcott’s new story 
to January ist, and the choice between the 


the whole world. 


two picture premiums, viz: the charmin; 
PAIN of Oil Chromos, “ Wide Atrake” anc 
Faat Asleep," and the exquisite Ko- 


GRAPH, * The Pet's Paradise.” 
$22 Worth of Pictures Free! 
How? LOOK! 
2. Any one sending §&).75, shall receive 
the CurisTIAN UNION for two years, the 
ustruted Holiday Nuiaber, the opening chap- 


ters of Miss Alcott’s new story to January 
Ist, and beth of the Picture-Preimiums. 


3. Any one sending $3 for himself and 
#3 for a new subscriber, (i. Sir Dollars in 
all) shall receive one copy of the CHRISTIAN 
fora year.and both Picture-Premiums ; 
and the new subscriber shall receive one copy 
of the*paper for a year, and either of the two 
picture-premiums he may choose: and both 
subscribers shall receive the Illustrated Hol- 
iday Number free, and all the opening chap- 
sont ; of Miss Alcott's new story up to January 


“whe thus pr one nted 
are delirerdite ct th ition office. If the 
subseriber adda ten expe =. s of 
wrapping, mailing, &., of premium 


i 
ceonis 
cither 


(33.10 altosether) the pic tures will be mailed 
post- pee; and if the subseriber semds 25 cts, | 
more (35.35 vltog the T), The copies so nailed 2 
will he strongly mounted, sized, var- 
nished, a recdy for frami: the paie of | 
Chromos on card-board ar Vth: Oleowraph on ! 
on canvass and wooden stretcher exectly like 
anolill rvarnitheod, &e., 8 35 imuet be 
sent by express at ot sub 

The mounted fora is much the best for 
the subscriber: as all pictures be 
mounted befere fruning; and in the vast 
quantities we prepere, it can be cone more 


uniformly and ut a quarter of the usual cx- 
pense. Therefore, al subscriber, sshould cend 
for their pictures » 

Send money by Post: al Orders, Drafts, 
or Recistered Letters. Currency at the risk of | 
the sender, 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 


The earlior you renew your Sub- 
cription, the sooner you get the 


Picture. 
J. B- FORD & CO., 
27 Park Place, New York. 


(2 Srate plainly which Premiom Pictare | 


acknowledged | 


Publishers, | 


INSURANCE. 


NORTH BRITISH 


AD 
MERCANTILE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 
OFFICE, 9 WILLIAM 8TREET, NEW YORK. 


This Company having passed throngh the Chi- 
cago and Boston conflagrations with heavy losses, 
which bave been\and will be met prom tly, with- 
out materially ucing the large Reserve of 
the Company, which is still over 

$2,500 


,ooo, 
feels valled upon to take a frm stand for the safety 
ef the ubiiec and itself. 

The rocent disasters prove the neceasity of larce 
reserves and immense resources to meet similar 
emergencies. To secure these, adequate rates of 

remium must be obtained, and large collective 
labilities must be assumed with great caution. 
Our system of liabilities in all the large cities tn 
the United States, which has proved so successful, 
both in the Chicago ond Borton contiagrations, is 
such that no one conflagration can occur to se th 
cusly —* gir the resources of this Company, and 
noone which shall equal Chk ‘ago and Boeton 
bined wil’! absorb the lire Keserve and Surplus. 
it is on this basis thet we can assure the public of 
entire security, and nothing shall cause us to de- 
visate fromit. Svch a pledge makes the pe lie ies of 
this Company worth any reasonable rates re 
“an no .onger tamper with Inadequate rates o of pre- 
miums, which bave proved the destruction of so 
monv Fire Insurance Companies, and occasioned 
such disappointment and loss to the 
lieving that the great mass of insurers are fully 
persuaded as to the wisdom of our postition, we 
shal’ be happy to transact business with them on 
the terms proposed, and we invite the active co- 
operution of all reliable companies. 


DIRECTORS 
SOL ON IIUMPHREYs, Chairman. of E. D. Mor- 


gan & ¢ 
late of Dabney, Murgan & 


CH AS. DABNEY, 


DAN "ID DOWS, of David Powe & Co, 

EGISTO P. FABBRI, of Fabbri & Chauncey. 

B. CHITTENDEN, of B. Chittenden & Co. 
SHEPPARD G ANDY f She ppard Gooey Co. 


THEO, ROOSEVELT, of Rovusevelt & Sonu 
EZRA WILITE. 
Reserve, Beston deducted, 2.500,600 
Life Asscts, - 11,000,000 
$23,500. 000 
Fire Asscts in 500,000 


CHAS. Tr Assoc inte 
SAM. P. BL AGDEN. Managers. 


$35.76—$22.70- $340. 


THE FIFTEEN YEAR GUARAN- 
TEE PLAN of woe 
Life Insurance Co., of 178 Broadway, 
N. Y., is comprehensive, simple, and 
cheap. To illustrate: at the age of 
30 a policy for $1,000, payable at 
death, will only cost an annual pre- 
mium for two years of $35.76, and of 
$22.70 annually for thirteen years 
thereafter. Then, according as he has 
elected, said insured party, at age 
45, either has a $1,000 policy paya- | 
ble at death, and fully paid for, or sur- 
renders the policy for $340 in cash. 

The service of gentlemen of stand- 
ing and ability is desired to intro- 
duce this popular scheme, 


iS iS 


HOME 
Insurance 
OF NEW YORK, 


Ojjice, 185 Broudway. 
CASH PUPA $2,500,000 00 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. W ASHBU RN, Mecvetarr. 


Hanover Fire Insurance Company | 
Uffice, Equitable Bullding, 
{20 Broadway, New York. 
New Yoru, Nov. 01, 187. 


CASH SURPLUS, Noy. Ist, over 550,000; 


Over $0560.000 
allits losses by the Boa- 


ASSETS. 


This Company will pay 


ten fire, leaving its Cup ital Unimpaired, and a sur. , 


all the | 


f 
Risks accepted as usual. Agencies in 
principal cities and tu wns In the United States. 
WALCOTT, Pree ident. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


ACENTS WANTED 
TO CANVASS 
For one of the most prominent 


Life Insurance Companies. 


Clergymen requiring temporary rest from labor, 


ix desired, or better yet, send $3.75 for both, | OF ¥he, by reason of ill heaith, seek a change«f 


andthe Price for Meunting aud Mailing: | 
nisoe state whether it is a renewal era 
subscription. 2? 


avocation or who can devote a portion of their | 
time to the business, can arrange on favorable 
by addressing VU. Box 2,555, New York 


Bre 
qui ire, ity. 


See our 


PIA NOS, Ke, 
by pur- 
The SAVE J the ON (EY by, pur- 
Do not decide what make to get 
ARION you write for our 

ed circular, which we mail 

PIANO — The “ Arion Piano” con- 

itains four patentcd improve- 
ments that make it aurable 
is the than any piano in the market. 
circular and mention 
STLAN UNTON. Address 
ty EST. The A Aries Piano-Forte Co, . 
East 14th st., N. City. 
CHURCH ORCANS. 
kK. & G. HOOK & HASTINGS 
BOSTON, 

One of the Oldest Establishincnts In the country, 
and the largest of its kind in the world. 

Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of our new 
CHAPEL sizes for CHURCHES, CHAPELS, PAR- 
LOKS, LODGES and SCHOOLS, costing from 00 
to $1500, and for descriptive circulars of larger 
sizes. 

Tuning and repetring promptly dere. 
S275. New, Full-rize, lRosewood, 
c ) Curved lezs, 7 octave ove rstrung 

Pior ne, for £275. 

| These instrumen is rre elegant in tone end fin- 
end ure wurraried as durable as any 

"160. Superb Solid Walnut, 5 octave, 6 stops, 

i donble reed, tifully penelecdt organ,«niy £100. 
S75. Selid Walnut, 5 cetave «rgan, 
paneled case, only $75. 
| WM. POND & €®., y, rnd 
| Union: New York 
| GREAT OFFER! Henac WATPRS, 
4 Bre mivnay, N. V., will dispose 
PIANOS, MEI WDBONS and ORGANS, of six first- 
class makers, including Waters’, at wery lew 
prices fer cash, or pert cash, and balence in 
small monthly instalments. New 
class PLANOS, modern improve monte for 82753 
cash. Now ready a CONCERTO PARLOR OR- 
GAN, the most beautiful style aaa pertect tone 
ever made. Catalogues matied. Sheet 
Musie and Music Merc handise. 
DECKER BROS., 
FPIiAN 
33 nton Square, New York. 
SPO). Ist Class Pianos sent ev ery- 
where. No Agents. Circulars free 
TANO CO., “O Broadway, New Yo rk. 
page in CMRINTIAN UNION, July Sd, 1872. 
UNITED PIANO MAKERS. 
Grand, “quare and Upright 
PIANOS, 
Cor. South & and Ist Sis. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MENEELY’S BELLS. 

The geruine TROY CILURCTI BELLS, known to 
the public since 16. Every bell made of best 
copper and tin, and formally warranted. Cata- 

locues free. Nw renecles. Office address 
either Troy or W = N. 
MENEELY. 
MENEELY & - 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 
CHURCH BELLS Specialty. 
Illustrated Catalogues sont free. 

‘ 
Russell & Erwin M’f’e Co., 
46 & 47 Chambers N. Veo 
MANUPACTURKERS OF 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS of Real ¢ 
Bronze neobe, and louse Trimmings, for 

hes, Public Bvildings, and first-class Dwel- 
Agents for Jonrs & Co.'s Church and 
on PELLS. 

MAILLARD’S 
CELEBRATED CHOCOLATE 
For Family Use. 

Speelal attention ealled to the Deuble 
Vanilla, and Par Excellenee. Werranted superior 
te the best produc lions, 
Wholesnte and Retail 619 and ons 
Rreadwuy. r cent. discount on orlg 
inal packages of Ib 

F. E. SMITH & 

CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 
Atiantic Flour Mills, Brocklyn, N. Y. Best known 
reparation of Wheat, fee he ‘alth and exeellence 
ne general family use. Por sale by Grocers gen- 
rally. Pampthicts e: its preparation and 

use Me = free. 
DIABETIC FLOUR. 

Prepared Flour of Eran for making 

aye fer the Diabetic and Dysveptic 
OUN W. Pharmacist, 363 


Sowery, Cor. 4th ™t., Ne w Vork. 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 


Tine of the UNION SCIPIC RAILROAD 
"2 000. O00 veres of Lhe Lest Perming and Min- 


Lmerica, 
“ue ~ s in Nebraska, 


un it 
ley, mow tours 


Mild Ci ne Fortile Soil, 


| for Grain tire wing and Stock Rulsing unsurpassed 


in the Piatte 


by any lithe United States. 


IN Pricr 
anil mis re convenls 


iven 
vund 


nore feyvornble ternma 
than can be 
if rc 


Free eds or Actucl Settlers. 


The beet loestion for Colonties—Solciers entlh- 
tled te Lhomeste of 160 Acres 

Send for the Ne Deseriptive 

new maps, p lishe in Enwlish, German, 
und Dauis!, 1 mailed free whie re 
‘dre DA 

Land Com'r U. It. Co. 


‘ 
Pampl. let, with 


we ‘dish 


VIS 
, Omaha, Neb. 


| BE Wi SE IN ee 


AND GO TO 


A C 

ad a sigs 

The Onc-Price 

| Te buy Writing Peper, Envelopes, Acecunt and 
Memerandurn Books, cheap. 


333 Greenwich YORK. 

A larve sesortment of Dinrics an the year round, 
Books of any patterns made to order at the short- 
est netics. Sermon paper, 6,8 and WW ibs. Send 
fur ple asd price. 
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KITTY’S CHRISTMAS-EVE, 
BY MARY B. DODGE. 


HRISTMAS is really coming, 
And Santa Claus out to-night! 
Even the winds are happy, 
Tossing the flakes so white, - 
Of the beautiful, beautiful snow-storm,— 
Come quick to the window and see ; 
I know you are only a Dolly, 
But then you can look with me, 
And we'll wonder if, up in heaven, 
The angels have stockings to fill, 
And whether good Santa Claus fills them, 
As they lie, in their cribs so still. 
Do you think they use clouds for their pillows, 
And, instead of a cundle, a star? 
lam sure I would like to go up there, 
If it wasn’t so very far! 
But Papa and Mamma would be loncly, 
And Carlo, and Pussy, and you-—- 
O, you dear, darling Dolly, I couldn’t! 
You're a love in your mantle so new ; 
But then, you must take it off now, dear, 
And lie in your snug little bed; 
I will slip off your pretty silk stockings, 
And hang them right here at your head ; 
Then go to the chimney-corncr, 
‘ And call up to Santa Claus therc, 
To bring yoy a muff, and a bonnet, 
And a ribbon to tic in your hair. 
Sings. 
[singe.} * So, sleep, sleep, sleep, little Dolly, 
Santa Claus always is kind; 
Sleep, sleep, slecp, little Dolly, 
Santa Claus rides on the wind ; 
Sleep, sleep, sleep, little Dolly, 
Sleep till the black hours break ; 
Sleep, sleep, sleep, little Dolly, 
And never, till morning, awake."’ 


There! I’ve pulled the wire of her cye-lids, 
And Doliy is fast asleep ; 
- When Santa Claus comes in the night-time 
She won't get even a peep ; 
But there isn't a spring to my own cycs. 
Nor a wire for Mamma to pull, 
Nor a bit of need of my sleeping, 
For to-morrow is no more school, 
So I'll jump into bed, and cover 
. Myeyes which are wide awake, 
And when Santa Claus comes down the chimney, 
A look at his things TL take ; 
And then if his face is gentle, 
And the way is all clear and right, 
T’ll steal while he isn't thinking, 
And kiss him with all my might. 


Rut I hayen’t yet prayed to the Saviour, 
Please don't let me go to sleep! . 
For I want to see Kriss with his candies, ~ - 
~ And his pack that is full to the brim ; 
And I'm sure that my prayer will be answered, 
So sing him my new Christmas-hymn, 
I'll sing it over and over, 
To fill up the long, long time, 
Till I hear the tramp of the Rein-deer, 
And the bells with their merry chime. 
O, how could I ever-sleep through it, 
And only of Santa Claus dream ? 
But I'm tired, so Ul just begin it, 


That dear little Christmas-hyniu. 


Sings.] 
— * Jesus, the blessed Child-king, 


7 With a beautiful Christmas trec, 


TIas come to the earth from heaven.. 
_ And the gifts of his love are freo 
the poorest child in the kingdom, 
To you, little stranger; and me. 


* Jesus, the blessed Child-king, 
Holds flowers in his loving hand, 

And the fragrance is scattered around him, 
All over the wide-spread land ; 

Hiia service is sweet and easy, 
‘To love’ is his one command. 


* Jesus, the blessed Child-king, 
Has stars in his tree, to light 
The way of the little pilgrims 
To heaven—” 
Is Kriss in sight? 
But no, T am only dreaming ; 
JT dream, [ dream—- 


Gawd 


SANT1 CLAUS’ COURT OL COM- 
PLAINTS. 
BY CATHERINE CAMERON, 


WO little stockings hung by the mantel-shelf. 
Two little figures in long white night-gowns 
kneeling at mamma’s knee. Two little voices softly 
saying, ‘Now I lay me down to sleep.’”’” Two pairs of 
clinging plump arms about mamma's neck, Two sweet 
loving kisses—and then Artie and Daisy nestled down 


ina pretty crib-bed in a cosy room next te mamma's, 


It was the same old “ night before Christmas” that has 
come around nearly two thousand times already and 
never yet missed its hearty welcome. The longest, 


‘dearest, most tedious sud most delightful of all the 
nights in the year. 

In a moment mamma had said good night and gone, 
and the children were left alone with their happy 
thoughts. The two curly heads were filled with visions 
of Santa Claus, but pretty soon little Daisy’s sweet blue 
-eyes dropped fast shut, aud with ler rosy cheek pil- 


lowed on her dimpled hand, she went far away into 
the beautiful fairy dream-land, leaving Artie behind. 
The little fellow wanted with all his heart to follow 
her, but the more he tried to go to sleep, the more he 
could not. His round wide-open black eyes grew 
rounder and wider open the more he strove to keep 
them shut. 

Just then he thought some one spoke his name. Me 
listened. I wonder if he knew about what “listeners 
never hear.’””’ Any way he soon proved the truth of 
the saying. It was mamma's voice speaking. Perhaps 
she did not know that he wasawake. Said she to papa, 
* Artie is very destructive; he has not a single toy left 
that is whole. Tle has pulled them all to pieces to rec 
how they were made, and he treats Daisy's the same as 
hisown. She has sad trials in this way and a hard cry 
every few days over some new breakage. I think no 
one but Santa Claus himself will be able to cure Artic 
of this habit; he forgets what I say before I have 
done speaking. I believeif Santa Claus takes one look 
into our play-room, he will go straight on to the next 
house.”” Mamma ceased and there was a silence. Artie 
could scarcely believe his ears! So then, after all 
his waiting and longing, there might be no stockings 
full; no new play-things; no Santa Claus; no Christ- 
mas; no anything; and all just because he had broken 
those ugly old toys! He tried to think he was very 
angry and ill-used, but somehow he seemed to hear 
again the pitiful pleading of poor Daisy when some 
new treasure came under his hammer, and it made 
bim feel very sorry instead. He wondered how he 
could have done it. Tears fled his bright cyes, and 
his poor little heart grew sore and heavy. He did not 
cure, now, how long the night was, nor how long he 
lay awake. There was nothing to go to sleep for, if 
there was nothing to woken for. Poor little Daisy 
he pitied her because she would have no Christmas. 
Suddenly a sound caught his car! He listened eager- 
ly—it was certainly footsteps in the play-room! Could 
it be possible that after all Santa Claus was coming once 
more, just to give him atrial? Heslipped quietly out 
of bed and crept up the stairs, shivering in his little 
night-gown. Noisclessly he pushed the door ajar aid 
put in his pillow-tossed curly head, 

Such a sight as met his astounded black cyes! The 
gas was not lighted, but a great glowing red fire blazed 
in the grate and a roaring yellow flame swept up the 
chimney, making every corner of the room as bright as 
day. In the middle of the floor stood a well-known 
figure. There was no mistuking-the high peaked seal- 
skin cap, the long warm mantle of fur, made up of 
pockets everywhere, crammed full and running with 
ull that child’s heart could desire. There was the 
tremendous pack on his generous shoulders. There 
was the silvers-white hair, and beard Lvosty and shin- 
ing. iJnere was the same old stump of a pipe in his 
mouth, but the fire had gone out of it, and only deal 
gray ashes renuined. ‘here was plainly something 
wrong, for instead of his own jolly langh and merry 
twinkling eyes, there was a grave, sorry look on the 
broad, kindly face, as he stood listening. Now Artie’s 
cold little body followed his head well into the room, 
forgetting everything else in his breathless wonder. 
No-one noticed the sinall, bare-footed, crouching figure 
in the corner, with round staring eyes. Then he heard 
the strangest tiny voices, speaking sometimes in tune 
and sometimes all piping at once, shrill and confus- 
edly, Then he saw, to his horror, all those wretched, 
unlucky toys crowding about the feet of the good 
Christmas Saint, 

Not one was missing, down to the tiniest; and that 
terrible tale-telling fire-light, with its unnatural glare, 
brought out every break, crack, sear, bruise and 
scratch, into bold relief. What a pitiful, miserable, 
shattered, dismembered company of halt and maim 
they showed, as they stood, cach one telling its own 
story of wrong and injury. 

“My jaw is broken,” cried a queer, spasmodic voice, 
and he recognized the speaker as that horrid-looking 
nut-cracker. “Jic did it, the day after you left us 
here, but he didn’t cure. He jerks it open and shut 
every day, and oh, it never stops aching.” 

“My head is split open you see,” said the drum, roll- 
ing to its place and standing on end, with the greui 
gaping hole uppermost. “He beat me till my head 
cracked, and it’s a wonder that every one in the house 
is not in the same condition with his noise.” 

“Look at me!" interrupted the saw, in his grating 
tone. “ My teeth are all broken or twisted about.” 

*Yes,”’ screamed another rasping voice as the file 
hopped up and joined the saw, “ My teeth are all on an 
edge. I can’t get them clean, for he makes me bite 
putty, wax, and dough, and I am of no use in the 
world with his wretched handling.” 

“T haven't a foot to stand on,”” buzzed the top mourn- 
fully, ** He pulled it off and lost it, long ago. I am so 
out of wind that I can’t sing any more, though I used 
to be famous at humming. But no one could stand his 
treatment long.” 

There was a minute’s pause, and, in the silence, the 
walking-doll hobbled stiffly up with a painful hitch in 
her slow gait. She uplifted her only arm piteously to 
Santa Claus, appealing mutely for sympathy. The 
plaintive cry, ‘“‘ Papa! Mamma!” was not heard for a 
cruel stab had hushed her voice; and all of the tiny 
white tecth that had shone through her parted lips 
were gone. 

The sailor-hoy doll stood by her side and gallantly 
waited wutil Santa Claus had cast a pitiful look at her 


nething good, were biinding his 


wretched case. He swung the empty-sleeve of his 
navy-blue suit, and spoke in a deep, hollow manner, 
from his neck, in consequence of having lost his entire 
head in some terrific engagement with an unknown 
enemy. The burden of his fute was the very same 
“he,” that mysterious, cruel “)c’’ was the cause of al] 


the woe, “He did it,” monned the unfortunate tar. 
“ He first knocked off my hat, in a rage, one day, and 
then sent my head after it.’ Artie’s teeth chattered 
mul bis knees knocked together, as he saw the stern 
face of old Santa Claus, 

“Tie tried to fool with me,” cried a hard-voiced 
chisel, ** but I cut his fingers and he let me alone.” 

These tiny piping voices seemed to rise from the flocy 
all over the room and lo! in that wonderful fire-light 
whole armies of pins and needles stood upright, in 
glistening ranks on the carpet. “ J/c twisted off our 
heads,” said the great shawl-pins sharply. ‘‘He broke 
our backs to make fish-hooks of us,” cried the little 
pins in piercing tones. “ Ue filled our eyes with dust 
and dirt—he trouble for everything he touches,” 
snid the needles pointedly. 

The poor little culprit was pricked to the heart, 
Heaps of torn books, dog-eared and stained, lay wait- 
ing their chance, Jwonping-jacks with all the jump 
gone out of their spare, dangling legs; broken china 
tea-sets; tin trumpets, jammed flat; fiddle with no 
strings; a one-wheeled cannon, tilted on its side; dilap- 
idated express wagons and wrecke@ water craft of all 
kinds; an endless train of wounded animals, from a 
Nozh’s Ark—of all sorts and sizes, led by Mr. and Mrs. 
Noah and Mrs. Shem, who were all of the family su 
viving the voyage, and who look sadly worn and shat- 
tered by their hardships—ill of these were waiting yet, 
to state their grievances, in this their only chance ina 
year, 

Artie could bear no mere. Ile felt as if the light of 
that fieree fire, which showed every thing bad and 
eyes. Making a 
mighty efiort, he sprang up from his corner to run 
away, When behold! in a second, he is sitting up in his 
own little bed, beside Daisy, half blinded by aray of 
the bright winter sunshine, that had peeped in through 
the window to say a Merry Christmas to the children 
und streamed straight into Artie’s eyes to weaken him. 

Was there ever a happier boy! What a wonderful 
day ihat was! What agrand tree! Whata merry com- 
pany! What a world of beautiful things dear, loving 
merry old Santa Claus brought to the children! I 
neeL not tell you that the dream did its work. Artie’s 
fingers grew as light as a fairy’s and as tender as mam- 
ma’s, When he tonched Daisy's treasures. 

No more courts of complaint against Artie were ever 
held. “Jie” never needed another—that one lasted hie 
whole life lomg. 


PUZZLES, 
BIBLICAT, ENIGMA, 
38 letters, 


9, 33, 25, 5, 30, 34, 31, 12, a divssion of Palestine, 

BO), 8, 23, 27, 17, 16, 26, wasa king of Israel, 

15, 4, 36, 17, 33, 30. one of the twelve disciples, 

29, 34, 12, 9, 33, 2, 22,a son of Abraham, 

14, 13, 25, the father of Joshua, 

18, 22, 24, 30, 12, 33, a prophet, 

6, 21, 3, 37, 34, a fcllow-laborcr of the apostle Paul, 

1, 29, 11, 35, 21, 38, 10, a Cunaanitish tribe, 

28, 10, 26, 10, used at the celebration of the Passover, 

20, 5, 11, 7; 1, a division of the night, 

0, 21, 32, 12, 33, 22, a daughter of Saul. 

The whole is one of Christ’s precious promises, 
—EVA WERNER, 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in Ellen and also in Joe, 

My second in Evvie, but never in Poe, 

My third is in Nellie, but not in Ned, 

My fourth is in Mollie, but not in Ted, 

My fifth is in Tinie, but not in May, 

My sixth is in Dolly, but not in Fay, 

My seventh in Hattie, but not in Lu, 

My eighth is in Nettic, but not in Sue, 

My ninth is in Mattie, but not in Phil, 

My tenth is in Willie, but not in Gill, 

My eleventh in Hepsy, but not in Day, 

My twelfth is in Rosa, but not in Gay, 

My thirteenth is in Eva, but not in Pat, 

My fourteenth is in Ava, but not in Nat, 

My fifteenth is in Ida, but not in Nye, 

My sixteenth is in Laura, but not in Guy, 

My next is in Gertie, but is not in Sol, 

My eighteenth is in Hulda, but not in Poll, 

My nineteenth in Minnie, but never in Lot, 

My next is in Nancy, and also in Nott, 

My twenty-tirst is in Katic, but not in Maud, 
y twenty-second in Sallie, but not in Claude, 
My whole is an every-day adage. 

Mis. MAYO. 


OCTAGON PUZZLE, 


(1) A weapon; (2)a measure; () a language; (4) to acqrit : 
6) an ancient city destroyed by fire (curtailed); (6) beasts of 
burden ; (3) a fowl (reversed). 

The eight sides are an instrument of war, a snare, a bever- 
age, a tree, a fowl, an animal, an insect,a star. The middle 
perpendicular is to disentangle. WM. DiInwoovlE, 


GEOGRAPHICAL PLCAPTITATIONS, 


(1) Twice behead a lake. and leave a river; again, once, and 
leave a girl's name. ©) Thrice behead a river and leave an 
ancient goddess. () Once behead a mount, and leave a river. 
(4) Twice behead a volcano. and leave a capital city. () A eity 
in Southern Europe beheaded four times leaves a girl's name. 
(6) Pour times behead a bay in Africa, and leave a city.—- 

Gro L. ADAMS. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOY. 2%. 


Scriptural Enigma.—" A word fitly spoken is like apples of geld in 
pictures of silver.”’"—BUNNY, WILLIE 8. B., Josrx 

California Enigma.—The rough, honest, jovial miners, who utilize 
the precious metals which the mines of our “Golden State” are 
constantly yielding.—BUNNY, WILLIE &. B. 

Sans Tetes.—B-ark. S-wallow. C-ruw. S-wan.—BUNNy, 

Inverted Pyramids,— 


Biavers YPlacers 
Laver Laeer 
Ave ce 

v c 


A-l-ice.~1SA BEI; BUNNY, WILLIF 8. 2 
Josip, 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’! 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS, 


THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH | 
VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. With 
an Introduction by the Rey. I’. ScHarr, D. D. 
Crown 8vv, Cloth, $4.00, 


ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE 
ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. By J. B. 
Lieutroort, D. D., Canon of St. Paul's, and 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
Seound Edition, Revised. 


ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT in Connection 
with some Recent Proposals for its Revision. 
By RICHARD CHENEVLX TRENCH, D. D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE RE-! 


VISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. By C.J. ELicoTT 
D. D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


Novel. By GrorGe 


MIDDLEMARCH. 


Euror, Author of Bede,’ “ The Mill on | 


the Floss,” &c. 2 vols, Cloth, $3.50. 


TALMAGE’S SERMONS. Sermons by 
the Rev. T. Dk Witt TALMAGHE, delivered in the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. Second Series. Imo, 
Cloth, $2.00. 


Uniform with the “ FIRST SERIES 
OF TALMAGE’S SERMONS. 


OCEAN, 
mosphere, and Life. Being the Second Series of 
a Descriptive History of the Life of the Globe. 
By ELIsEr ReEciUs. Mlustrated with 20 Maps of 
Figures, and 27 Maps printed in Colors. S8vo. 
Cloth, $6.00. 


Uniform with “THE EARTH,” by 
ELISEE RECLUS, 


SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. 


FORCE. Being Vol. IV. 
Jor the Young, by JACOB ABBOTT. 
ted. mo, Cloth, $1.0. 


HEAT. LIGHT. 
LAND FORCE. 4 
Cloth, cach. 


DR. WAINWRIGHT'S 


Novel. 
Sheep,” Land at Last,’ Wrecked in Port,” &c. 


AND 


I? mo, 


WATER 
lilustrated., 


PATIENT. A 


_ Svo, Paper, 0 cents, 


NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA. Califor- 
nia: for Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A 
Hook for Travelers and Settlers. By CHARLES 
Norpuorr. New Edition. Svv., 
Paper, $20; Cloth, #2 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN 
GERMANY AND FRANCE, with a Diary of 
Siege Life at Versailles. By Brevet Majorien- 
eral W. B. HAZEN, U.S.A., Culonel Sixth Infant- 
ry. Crown Cloth, 8 


A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. A Nov- 
el. By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ Carlyon’s 
Year,” “Cecil's Tryst,” “A Beggar on Huorse- 
back,” Bred in the Bune,” “ Found Dead," 
Svo, Paper, 0 cents. 

FOR TIE KING. An Historical Novel. 
By CHARLES Grenon, Author of “ For Lack of 
Gold,’ * Robin Gray,” &c. Svo. Paper, 0 cents, 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
With Original English and American Illustrations 
by Thomas Nast, W. Sheppard, Thomas Worth, 
Cc. ® Reinhart, J. Barnard, J. Mahoney, and 
others. 

OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Lllustra- 
tions by J. Mahoney. Paper, cents; 
Cloth &1. (Ready.) 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 
Illustration by J. Barnard. Svo. Paper, $1.00; 
Cloth, (Ready.) 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOT. With 
 Uluetrations by Thomas Worth. &vo. 
Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1.2. (Ready.) 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Por-) 


trait of Author, and 61 Ulustations by J. | 


Barnard. Svo. Cloth, #10. 


(Ready.) 


Paper, $1.00; 


~ 
The Ocean, 


451 Broom at... New Vork. 


of Seienee | 


Dlustra- | 


By BKDMUND Author of Rinck | 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON, 


“ 


A book calculated eaybod 
body. * * It with the bet brightes atest 
gems.’’—Binghamton Republican. 


Salad for the Solitary and the Social, 


| BY FREDERICK SAUNDERS, 

| A handsome volume, beautifully printed and 
fully Ilustrated— presenting one of the richest and 

| Must entertaining volumes that has been offered 

| tv the reuding public of the present generation. 
STYLES AND Prices.— Cloth #4.0- Gilt edges 

$5.0; half calf #.50; half morocco, gilt side-stamp 


$7.0); turkey mvurveco, antique turkey 
| extra gilt $10.0. 


A Beautiful Christmas Present, 
Two Legends of the Christ-Child, 


FOR CHRISTMAS8-TIDRE. 


Beautifully Mustrated with five full page Fn- 
gravings and two Vignettes, and bound in an Illu- 
minated cover, which in its design Is unique. 
rice centa. 


“Two Logends—one In prose and one in verse, 
come to us in a beautifully printed and illustrated 

uarto, which, unpretentious though it is, is one of 
the most tasteful books of the year. Its cover 
is one of the handsomest specimens of color 
pring ever done in this country, the design 
wing especially praiseworthy. Thet tle-page, also 
deserves honorable mention, and the wood-cuts are 
unusually delicate and effective. There isa — 
eral air of ch: isteness about this oe tha 
heartily admire.” —The Literary Wo 


A Very Pretty Cift-Book. 


THE MINISTRY OF SONG: 


A VOLUME OF SACRED POETRY BY 
FRANCES RIDLEY HMAVERGAL. 
24 mo, Cloth, gilt edges. Price, 21.50; half calf 
turkey moreceo 

“ This is the title of one of the sweetest publica- 
| tions ever offered the reading public. Ut is a GEM 
| of the purest water. No one can read this delicht- 
ful poetry without feeling all the tenderest emo- 
tions of his nature deeply stirred within him. 
| Every lover of music as well as of song should 
have this book.” —North Carolina Presbyterian. 

These bo'-ks are for sale by Booksellers generally. 
or will be sent by the publishers free, on receipt of 
of the price. © 

DE WITT LENT & 


Illustrated 
CHRISTMAS GLIFT-BOOKS, 


RED LINE EDITION OF 


Dr, Holland's Complete Poetical 
Works, 


GARNERED LEAVES. 


Cloth #4: Moroceo $7.0. 


This volume comprises “ Bitter Sweet,” *‘ Kath- 
rina,’ and “ The Marble Prophecy,” with the Mis- 
cellancous poems lately issued. The thousands 
to whom these poems are already as household 
words, will give them a cordial welcome in this 
very attractive form. The volume has sixteen full- 
page Illustrations, and a steel portrait of the 
author, expressly engraved for this edition, by 
Hal pine. 


1 vol., small 4to, 


SONCS OF NATURE. 


small 4to. Moroceo, $9; Cloth 


The Utica Herald says: * This volume completes 
the reissue of that famous old book, * Folk Songs,’ 
under the various titles of * Songsof Life,’ ‘Songs 
of Home,’ * Songs of the Lleart,’ and ‘Songs of 
Nature." The four volumes together form as ele- 
gant and as comprehensive a library of the best 
| poetry in the language as has ever been published. 
, The present, in the matter of rich binding and 
perfect and profuse lustration, seems to us to 
surpass all the others. The character of its cuon- 
tents will equally commend it to favor.” 


vol., 


| 
| ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES. 


l vol. small DO lilustrations. Cloth £2.00. 


of reading for a long time.” 


| These Volumes sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


DOMBEY AND SON. With 52 Ilus-} 


trations by W. L. Sheppard, Sve. Paper, — 
Cloth (Ready.) 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
ed by C. S. Reinhart. (In Press.) 


PICKWICK PAPERS.  Lilustrated 
by T. Nast. (ln Preparation.) 


BLEAK HOUSE, (In Press.) 


Illustrat- 


t?” HaARrer & BROTHERS will send cither of 
the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any 
wart of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


WARPER'S CATALOGUE mailed free on re- 
 cipt of S1X CENTS ip postage stamps) 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & C0., 


No. 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


—— 


Now RFADY, THE NEW 


WHITH SALVIA 


_ Introduced this year by us. Catalogues sent free 
by addressing the 
BELLEVUE NURSERY COMPANY, 
it. FE. CHITTY. Sap’. Paterson, N. 4. 


STA SPANGLED BANNER! 
See advertisement, 
and send 6 cts, fur Specimens, Ac., &e. 


The New York Nation says: “ This is the VERY) 
BEST BOOK for Children we have had the pleasure | 


o---- - 


NOW IS THE TIME 
TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


Best Family Magazines. 


PARTO E- 
iMeR, Mrs. AGASSIZ, PARK- 


THE 


'MAN, PROF, SHALER; See 
‘rial Stories, by low- 
ELLS, Rev. W. BAKER, 


PRO. Boy SEN, DE 
‘REST: and Essay ye, 
ries, Poems, by 
TIER, HoLMEs, LONG FEL- 
‘Low, HIGGLNSON, Al- 
DRICH, THAXTER, 


ATLANTIC 


MONTHLY | 


others copies, #7: 
5 copies, 16; 10 copies, 
ill Beat.” a serial 
Trow short 
ries, Sketches of Tra- 


‘Miss Puetrs, and many | 4 


AGEN TS WAN TED. 


GREAT ‘COMBINATION 


and the very best business,opportunity ever of- 
fered, is to be found in an Agency for taking sub- 
scriptions to The Christian Union, with which 
is given away the largest and best Premium Pic- 
ture offered, the new and exquisite 812.60 


FRENCH OLEOGRAPH 


called “The Little Runaway and her Pet's" 
(VOlcographs are the choicest class of Frerneh Art- 
printing in vila—the eeriection af 
also give the superD pair of Genuine French 
Oil Chromos, “Wide Awake” and Fast 

sleep.”’ Jac similes 
of original Oil Paintings. This paper has the 
hargest circulation in the world. It will next yeur be 
made better than ever. Serial tales by “wo 
famous authors, L. M. ALcoTT, EDWARD GLES- 
TON, LIARRIET BEECHER STOWT. ete. ee and 
brilliant contributors, Licliday Number 
aril buck Noa. of Miss Alcott’ a et ry FREER. The 


vel, Himteorical and 
graphical Sketches, 


hotegra by, 
mrtment for Re- 

uses, Puzzles of all kinds; 
| numer ous pictures. “ The 
| Best Writers and thé Best 
Magazine. #2; an extra 
copy for i new subscribers 
ATL tg and OUR You NG 
FOLKS, $5, 


FOLKS 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. 
BOSTON. 


ANTI "NRIV ALE DGIFT 
TO MINISTER, 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER, 
OR TO ANY 


une #10 to R40 “wr my. 


most fakine Combinations” and fhe lareest com- 


Astronomy, He | 


other $5057 In 56 days: another $4.40in one week 
one £9.40 in one cay; and many others from $5 
This war our offers are 
even more profitable. 

No walting for the premiums. THE ST RSCRIBDER 
GETS THEM WHEN UE PAYS HIS SURSCRIPTION, 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED! 


Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. 
Teo get good territory, exclusively assigned, send 
early for cireularand terms! J. BR. FORD & 
New York; Boston, Mass.; Chicae«o, LL; 
cisev, Cal. 


san Fran- 


_PYLE’S 
O. SOAP, 
Saleratus and 


STUDENT OF THE BIBLE: 
A Copy of 
HURD & HOUGHTON'S 
EDITION OF 


SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


te Sce our advt. in Christian Union of this 
date, giv ing prices and sty le. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“CHILD WORLD.” 


A new holidaywv6lome of stories for little folke. 
Fully Illustrated. By Billings and others. Popular | 
edition, #1.00° Holiday edition, $1.50. 

For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 

SHEPARD & Gl LL. Heston. 


A ‘Present for the Holidays! 
THE CHURCH HYMN BOOK, 


By REV. EpWIn F. HATFIELD, PD. D. 


aA work of the kind ever 
issued, containing 
Chanting, and 432 Mctrical Tunes, besides eWhdix | 
Price. cloth, with Tunes, £2.00; without Tunes, | 
cloth and sheep, price 21.0. The work is alae bound 
in afl styles of magnificent bindings, varying in 
price from $4.50 to $4.50. Full particulars by mail. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C | 
1S & M0 Grand Street, New Y ork. 


U niform S. S. Lesson, 1873. 
By REV. JNO. HALL, D. D., 
PUBLISHED IN THE 
Sunday School World, Monthly, 
Only SO ets. per year. 
SCHOLARS’ LESSON PAPERS, 


75 eta. per 100 copies for one month. Specimen 
copies supplied and subscriptions received by 


American Sunday School Union: 


No, 1,122 &t., Philadelphia.—A. 


Cream Tartar. 


Best household articles of their kind 
in market. Tlave the approval of 
most of the Editors of the religious 
weeklies in New York, Sold by Gro 
cers everywhere. JAMES PYLE, 
Manut: vwturer, New York. 


NOTHING LIKE iT! 7 


- = 


EMBROIDERING AND FLUTING MACHINE. 


Thirteen Patlerns of Enibreidery adapted to 
Ladies’ and Children’s weertns apperel, such as 
Skirts, Collars, Cuffs, Basque «, Mantillas, Cloth and 
Dress Goods generally. Cnses, Napkins 
Piane Covers, &c., can be beautifully embreo ie red 
in a few minutes time. The Embreidering Dies 
and Fluter are interchangeable ct will, thus secur- 
with one Machine any desired pattern. 
jasily operated, strong and cftective: just what 
every lady wants, and woulkl make a valuable 
Christmas Present. Price, Machine complete, $2.00 
to $2.75. Sent by Express on receipt of amount, 
House Furnishing Stores, end cthers sell it. Ad- 


duress, 
The MeKee Cea., 
BROADWAY, NEw Yor«K. 


LAMB KNITTING MAt 


every article of knit goods needed a family. 


For circulars and sam len. address 
LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
Chicopeee Falls, Mass. 


BROOKS’ PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


White, Black and Culored, Assorted Numbers, 


This Celebrated Thread has obtained creat 
popularity for both hand and machine use, on 
account of its smoothness and strength. Con- 
stantly for sale to the trade in Cee causes by 

WM. HENRY SMITIE 
and Worth St.,. w York, 
Sole Age nts States. 


PATRIC 
No, Bible House, New York. SCOFIELD. 
No. 4) Winter St., Boston.— EF. Sa 
No. West Madison St... W. Fame. 


A GOOD BUSINESS, 
EO. E. PERINE, 66 Reade St., New 


IT York, wants Canvassers everywhere to intro- 
duce his Fine Art Publications. $10 to 80 per 
week easily made. Send for 8 page Circular with 


full particulars. 
BEG N ow. 


— 


WHAT NEXT The at Juvenile M 
zine cents year, 
Magnificent $1.0 Prang Chrom» free. Sub 

or send 3 cent stam) for JOHN "A 
DEN, Pubtisner, ¢ ‘hicago, 


Cheapest t Bookstore in the World. | 


Magnificent Juveniles 

at your price. 

, 167 Books for the | 

ays, at our price. 

122,342 Books fur Pre- 
sents, at any price 

_. Catalogues Nos. 3 Free. Send 

sta 


Bibles, 
alm at wiven awa 
LBGQGAT BROTHERS. J Beekman 
New Post Office. 


THE FLOWER 
A Quarterly Magazine of Floral Progress. 


Samples and Catalogues free. 
TERMS:—One Dollar a Year. Erery subhacriber 
entitled to one dollar’sa worth of tower seeda or bulba 
from our cataloque. C. L. ALLEN. 
and Florists; 76 Fulton Brooklyn, 


Coux’s Absorbent Closets. 
AND URINALS, 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 


Cor. VARICK, VESTRY & CANAL Sts 
NEW YORK. 


THE WOND ERFUL 


Woven Wire Mattress. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERE#. 


mp. 
Praryer Stereoscupte Views, cts., | 


CARDEN. 


samen, Bulb | 


LADIES, 
ASK FOR 
CLARK’S O. N. T. 
SPOOL COTTON 


AND TAKRB NO OTHER. 
“gitisa the best Thread made for Hand or Machine 
ng 


ELEGANT ! 


“|UNION ADAMS & CO. 


manufactured expres-ly for the 


present season a Splendid Variety of 


JACKETS, 
JACKETS, 


Hous! 


SMOKING 


opposite 


| Robes de Chambre, 


RAILWAY RUGS, 
| TRAVELING SILAWLS 
| &e, &e., 


| 
Adapted to Comfort. 


NO. 637 BROADWAY. 
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4 CHART FOR PLAIN SAIL- 
ING.* 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


~ AM sorry to see men read Herbert 
Spencer, and Huxley, and Tyndall, 
as though they were the end of the law. 
I read them, too; and I believe much 
that they say. A great many things in 
their works will be found to be a part of 
the truth. But in order to get the truth 
which they contain I do not propose to 
forego the Bible. And I say to every 
young manand every young women who_ 
are taking what are called “the new 
views,” It is not necessary that you 
should forsake your fathers’ God; nor 
the mansion-house of the human soul. 
This is not Egypt. You are not going 
out of bondage into the promised land 
when for the sake of “‘new views” you 
abandon these old views. For this Book 
is what it declares itself to be: 

“ All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is prfiotable for doctrine, for ro- 
proof, for cqrrection, for instruction fn right- 
eousness; that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” 

Here is a Book that undertakes to give 
you an idea of how to live. You cannot 
get a better notion of the life in Huxley, 
nor any where else, Thercisnothing bet- 
ter than that which is given in the Bible. 
There the way in which men are to liveis 
laid down so plain, in all forms, through- 
out the Old Testament and the New, that 
the wayfaring man, though @ tool, need 
not crr thercin. 

' And yet, feel great syinpatny for those 
of you who feel that you have floated off 
from the Bible. I am sorry for you. 
But it is not necessary that you should 
run into stark infidelity and unbelief. 
You tay that historic Christianity does 
not seem to you te stand on any evi- 
dence. But it is not historic Christianity 
thatis now under consideration. It is rcal 
Christianity. And that is declared so be, 
loving God with all your heart, and soul, 
and strength, and mind, and your neigh- 
bor as yourself. The great doctrine of 
love is declared to be the heart and sub- 
stance of Christianity. Do not you be- 
lieve that? Is not that true, all the 
world over? As much those who dispute. 
religion as those who live in it, are 
moved nearer and nearer to this truth of 
ages, that the constructive force of love 
is to be the great power of the future. 
This is that toward which we are all 
going. And,why should men forsake 
their fathers’ God when he declares him- 
self to be love? Why should they for- 
sake Jesus, Who come tointerpret love in 
every human form? And why should 
they forsake the word of God, which is a 
practical Book, and which occupies itself; 
in showing men how to live in this 
supreme spirit of love? 

"Work for your fellow men. Educate 
the ignorant. Receall the wender'ne. 
Build up those who are broken down. 
Be patient with those who vre out of the 
way. Go to your dissipated neighbor, 
not only to warn him and exhort him, 
but to carry his burden. Hold him up. 
Labor for him. Suffer for him. Do all 


that is in your power to save him. Die 
for your ¢ hild, rather than that he should 
be cast away. Live for those who are 
not worthy ‘to live. Give yourself and 
your heart’s blood for those who need 
‘succor. Then you will come into such a 
systematic relation to the Lord Jesus 
Chr ist that you w ilsay, with an enthus- 
iasm of faith, | know that my Re- 
deemer liveth.” Once to do the things 
which Christ did; once live that hich, 
supreme life of sympathetic benevolence, 
nod nothing will take you away from 
this precious Biography of loye the 
Bible. 


* From a Sermon entitled “Sovereignty and Per- 
manence of Love,” published in Plymouth Pulpit, 
Vol. VIL. Nw. 7. Pulpit is published by 
J. B. FORD & CO., New York. If taken together | 
with the Christian Union (=), the two will be sent 
for $. 00 per annum, 
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PRINCE? S 
IMPROVED FOUNTAIN PEN 


As now imp: “aved, the most perfeet pon manufac- 
tured. Writes ten hours with one filling. Saves om- 
third the time. 

TESTIMONIAL.—"T take great p.casure in com- 
mending Prince's Fountain Pen. After several 
years’ use or it, Lome and rene. I ve come to 
rezard it as indispensable. ven that = an 
inkstand in its bosom--an tht cannot 
upset and has no outlet but thror a pen—con- 
astitutos 2 convenience that no one having once 
therough.y proved would wii ngly live without.” 

HENR: WARD BEECHER. 


pons gan be sent by inail in a regis- 


(a’ Send Draft on New York, 


y adway. corner 
Yulton Street, New York. . 


DAILY, $10 a year; WEEKLY, $2; SEMI-WEEKLY, $3. 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE | 


FARMERS AND FAMILIES. 


The Weekly Tribune, now more than thirty years old, devotes a large share of its columns to Agriculture, 
employing the ablest and most successful cultivators to set forth whut ‘hey know of farming in brief, clearessays, 
elucidating and commending Agriculture as the first and most important of progressive arts based on natural 
Science, 

“ Tfome Interests ” are discussed cach week by a lady specially qualificd to instruct and charm her own sex, 
and the younger portion of the other. No column is more eagerly sought, or perused with greater profit than 
hers. » The News of the Day is condensed, while given sufficient! in detail to satisfy the wants ef the average 


reader, 

To whatever may clucidate the general discussion or action on the topies of theday The Tribune gives amplest 
space and most impartial record; its readers haye the right to an honest statement of the facts; and this they 
always get. 

The Weekly Tribune commends itself to Millions by ministering tc Cicir intellectual wants more fully than 
they are met by any other journal, while its regular reports of the « aitle, Country Produce, and other Markets, 
will, of themselves, save the farmer who regularly notes them far more taal his journal’s price, 

For the family circle, The Weekly Tridune has no superior, as is proved by the hundreds of thousands who, 
having read it from childhood, still cherish and enjoy it in the down hill of life. 


ONLY $1 A YEAR IN LARGE CLUBS. 


One copy, one year—52 issues, . . . $2 00 


TO ONE ADDRESS. 
All at one post-office. 


Five copies, $7 50 
TO NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


All at one post-office. 


BO 1 00 cach, BO 1 10 each. 


And an extra to cach Club. 
te” Por Clubs of Pifty, THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNF will be sent as an Extra Copy. 


TRIBUNE 


THE SEMIL-WEEKLY 


Is published every TU 
everything on the subject of Agriculture, Manufactures, and Ilome Interests, and much interesting and valuable 
matter, for which there is not room in THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 

One copy, one year—104 numbers . . $5 00 | Five copies, or over, . . . . . « «$2 50 each. 


Ten copies (and one Extra Copy) for $25, 


New-Vor 


DAILY ‘TRIBUNE. 810 «a yearn py Matz. 


TRIBUNE ALMANAC, 1873, 20 cents, or 7 for $I. 
Address 
THE TRIBUNE, 


or Post-Oflice Order, when possible, 
otherwise in a Registered Letter. 


*..* See advertisement on page 513. 


THE MECHANICAL 


FIRE Atmospheric Lamp 
Extingvisher Burns Kerosene Oil without 


Chimney, Smoke or Smelt. 


Send for “Its Rete 


r. WwW. A R ELL, 


Noted for brilliancy. safety, and 
cconomy. Explode. At re- 
duced prices, 


Tiberal discounts to Clergymen 
and the Trade. Send for Circular. 
Pepot: PAT. MECHANICAIL 
LAMP CO., 12 Chambers Street, 
New Y ork. 


Sccretary. 


= 4 Broadway, N. York 
Market St., Chicago 


THE UPRIGHT PATENT TRUNK 
Opens Without removing from the 
: wall. Instead of traysto lift out, 
f it is arranged with crawers. It ia 
. stronger, as only a small portion 
my Opers; whereas in the old stylethe | 
whole top Same in 
athe bottem of the Trunk for dresees as 
the oll style, Address 
Upright Patent Trunk Co. 
». 6 BARCLAY N. Y. 


F] ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 
. ' Entirely of metal, arc the only lamps 
) in use which can neither break, leak 
3 nor cxplode. Are ornamental and 
cheap. Adapted to all hovachold 
9 uses; also to stores, factories, chureh- 
cs, Ae. 


Agents Make $10 a Day, 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 


For an Agency, address 
WALLACE & BONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 


FARM 
Implements & Machines for Winter Work. 
If you want any of the above, write for 
IMustrated Circular to R. H. ALLEN & 
CO., 189 and 191 Water St., New York. 


ICE TOOLS AND MEAT CUTTERS 


of imprevec pattcrns, at low prices. 


5 Library Numbers 

cr, like vatage Stamps. We. 
Sc. 1M. 2 Sizes, Self-sealing. P. wit 
EVEREN, 191 Fulten street, N 


SSDAY and FRIDAY, and contains all that appears in our weekly edition, including . 


New ork. 


Neto York Tribune. 
OT ID 
Tribune. 

| ath oc 
Chicago 
| | | 
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as LOOK AT THIS GEM OF FLORAL BEAUTY. 


Choose it for your Christmas Present. 


| } 
Duc. 18, 1872. THE CHRISTIAN UNION. | 525 


LADIES, DO YOU LOVE 


the Parlor, Conservatory 


vill be highly appreciated by all lovers 
gift to any lady frien 
pectus of it free on receipt of stamp. 
order it. 

THE LADIES’ FLORAL 


~ tions of home comforts and elegances- 


two beautiful Chromos. 
By “DAISY EFYEBRIK 


dies—Practical, Timely, Charmin 

ves, Geraniumsa, Climbing Planta, 
Fuchsias, Ribbon Beds, &c. Send for it. 
taste. Price, 50c., post-paid. Bound 
free for club of te 


—_ minated cover. Ea 
00 Papers at Clab KRates.—Every paper 2c. to We. lessthan full prices. You willsave money by 


WINDOW CARDENING. 


A New Book, with 250 Fine Engravings and 300 Pages, con- 
taining Practical Information about Plants and Flowers fur 
Wardian Case Fernery or Window 
Garden. Tellsall about Bulbs for House Culture, Geraniums, 
Hanging Baskets, 'nsects Plant Decoration of Apartments. 
The NDlustrations are unusually beautiful, and many of them 

rfect Gems of exquisite beauty. Itisa valuable Book, and 


hold taste. A perfect gem for any lor table, and a splendid 
. Price, $1.50, by mail, post-paid. 
Agents wanted. A copy can be sold at every house. oe 


AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


Send for specimen copy free. A Beautiful Paper, devoted 
specially to the Culture of Flowers for the Flower Garden, 
and Plants for Window Gardening or In-Door Ornament. 
Ladies will also find in it an abundanoe of exquisite llustra- 


on Household Work—Soctety and Amusement. aver num- 
ber is full of engravings of floral elegancies, a deli 
home picture for the Fumily Circle. Price, $1.00, including 


Every Woman her own Flower Gardener. 


A delightful little Treatise on Out-Door Gardening for la- 
“a gly Written. Cannot fail to 

be universally liked. Valuable information about Pansies, 
Annuals, Perennials, 


f ten. 
Ladies’ Cabinet Note Paper.—A superb novelty in Sta- 
tionery, with tinted paper. Splendid initial. Perfumed. Ilu- 
ch contains e of flower seeds. 
lubbing all your papers 


FLOWERS? 


of flowers or house- 


Any Bovukstore will 
CABINET, 


with choice readings 


htful 


iHT.” 


at 


Printed in excellent 
in cloth, $1. A copy 


bree Months fos Thirty Cents.—A trial trip with the HORTICULTURIST and Journal of Rural Art and Taste. 
in 


handsomely Lllustrated Maga) 
wanted everywhere. Every one who has « garden should take it. 


A 
e, devoted to Home Gardening, Flowers, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Culture, Designs for Cottage and Garden Architecture. 8 per annum; 6 months, $1. Club Agents 


Forest Trees for Shelter, Ornament and Profit, by ARTHUR BRYANT, Sr. A new and practical volume upon Tree Culture, needed by every farmer. Price, $1.50. 
Williams’ Illustrated Catalogue «f all Books on Flowers, Gardening, Rural Architecture and Rural Life. Send 5c. stamp for it 


Illustrated Prospectus and Premium List of all the above Books and Papers free for 2c. stamp. 


t= Above Books and Papers supplied by any Bookstore or News Stand. Address 
HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Proprictor, 5 Beekman Street, New York. 


GORHAM MFG CO. 
SILVERSMITHS, 


Fine Electro-Plate Manufacturers, 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1., 
Wholesale Rooms, No. 1 Bond St., New York. 


STERLING SILVERWARE. 


The Gorham Company respectfully submit the following facts for the considera- 
tion of purchasers of Sterling Silverware. The essential features claimed for their 
Silver, to meet the requirements of a refined and cultivated taste, are clegance of 


design, combining form, outline, and ornamentation, skilled workmanship, and 
purity of metal. The Gorham Company have had an experience of over thirty years 
in its manufacture, which, combined with their own personal supervision, justify | 
them in the claim that their productions are not only of the highest grade manufac- | 
tured in the present advanced state of the art, but that their great facilities enable 
them to produce Sterling Silver which cannot be approached in price. 


HLECTRO-PLATE. 


i To meet the requirements of others, who, while they have equally good taste and | 
“iscernment, prefer to use a substitute for real silver, the Company manufacture 
what is known as “Gorham Plate.” It possesses all the elements of real silver in 
uty (the base being a hard, ringing metal like silver), beauty, finish, elegance of 
ae and outline, and extreme durability. It can only be distinguished from silver 
'V its sp. cial trade-mark stamped upon the base of each piece. | 
ath he Gorham Company do not sell at retail, but refer all who may wish to obtain | 
ter Silver or Electro to the leading Jewelers in the place where they may reside. 


THE 


TRAVELERS INSURANCECO. 


£09" 
DADWAY ‘ 


Insurance 
‘SOUBINSU] 10 


Accident 


Not Insaured—“ Don’t Travel Much” | 


Of any desirable form, granted by the 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


CASH ASSETS, $2,103,295.91. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, of Hartford, Conn., offers 
peculiar inducements to persons desiring Life Insurance, in its low rates of premium 
its liberal and definite contract, its sensible all-cash plan, its freedom from compli- 
cation and mystery, its cash assets of $155 to every $100 of liability, and its economy 
and careful management. 

THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, of Hartford, Conn., calls 
the attention of business men, professional men, and men of all trades and occupa- 
tions (between the ages of 18 and 65), to the fact that it is the only company in Amer- 
ica writing yearly or monthly policies of insurance against general accidents—that 
such policies grant a fixed sum (3500 to $10,000) in case of accident, or a weekly in- 
demnity (33 to $50) for loss of time caused by non-fatal accident—that the cost of 
such a policy is but $5 to $10 a year for each 31000 insured, for men not engaged in 
hazardous occupations. 

ta" Apply to any Agent, or send to Home Office for circular. 


New York Office, 207 Broadway, corner Fulton Street. 


Novelty (‘lothes W rin OCT, “SAVES CLOTHES.” 


WITH 


“Saves Time.” Flange Cog Wheels on Both Ends of the Rolls. “Saves Money.” 


It is the Best. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


Bailey Washing and 


— 


Wringing Machine Company, 102 Chambers Street, New York. 


‘SEEDS. SEEDS. 


Our Combined Ilustrated Catalogues of SEEDS AND PLANTS f 
numbering 175 pages, and containing 2 Celored Plates, mailed on receipt of % la L 


Ain dlers inte, 


N 
Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, - 


A 


OP+42>rv 


THEBEST HEATING 
APPARATUS IN THE 
WORLD, NOT A HOT 

AIR FURNACE 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


NOT A STEAM HEATER, 
GIVES A PERFECTLY 
PURE WARM AIR, FREE 
PROM ALL IMPURITIES 
EQUAL TO STEAM. 


THE GOLD HEATING CO, 105 DEEKMAN STREET. N. Y. 


| 
+h 
4 y c 
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\ 
— 
T 
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\ 
| 
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THE CHRISTE. AN UNL ON. 


Vor. VI., No. 26 


— 


A GOOD THING FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
A BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENT AND AN ACCURATE TIME-KEEPER, 
SETH THOMAS’ SONS & CO’S 


FINE MANTEL CLOCKS. 


IN BRONZE AND MARBLE CASES. 


Equal to French 
clocks in appear- Ask your Jeweler 
to show you our 
TWustrated Cata- 
logue of SETH 
THOMAS’ SONS 


& CO.’S Clocks. 


ance, and superior 
as time-keepers. 
Require winding 
but twicemonthly, 
and strike hours 
and half hours. 


= 


American Clock Co., Sole Agents, 531 Broadway, N. Y. 
(Formerly 3 Cortlandt St.) 172 State St., Chicago. 520 Market St., San Francisco. 


ROGERS’ 


GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


PLAYING DOC BR. 


‘<p aying Doctor.” A group just completed. Price, $15. 


Two children dressed as mother and doctor, are playing that the youngest one is 
sick, and his mother has wrapped him in a blanket, and soaked his feet, before »bo called the doctor, 
but now he has come with his bottles of medicimc, anda io onamining the patient. Also, 


*“Coming to the Parson.’’ Price $l. | 
Enclose stamp for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List to 


JOHN ROCERS, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Warren’s Patent Cooker. 


[Invention of Capt. F. P. WARREN, Royal Navy.) 

Adopted by, and in use in the Army and Navy of Great Britain and the Army of the 
United States. 

ices by a new process without the application of water or steam, saving two 

somal edinary methods of roasting and boiling. Has a vegetable steamer attached. 


oO ove nge, en fire, or gus burner 
Bishop Clark,of Rhode Is and, pays of it: “Lam fully vrepared to endorse all that has been said in its 
favor.” The CHRISTIAN UNION recommends it in severai articles, also, the New York Tribune, Nation, 
Evening Post, Atlantic Monthly Quartermaster-General Meigs, Major-General McDowell, and many 
other periodicals and private parties. Send for full descriptive circular to 


NEWPORT LEAD WORKS, Newport, R. I. 
Wholesale and Retail 240 Broadway. 
NORTON & CO., 


— 


TABLE KNIVES AND FORKS OF ALL KINDS. 


AND EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF 


This Handle never gets loose. It is not affected b 


water. 4 ia the most durable knife 
known, Bold by all dealers tn Cutlery, and by MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 49 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


FLACS AND BANNERS, 


MILITARY AND REGALIA GOODS, 
GOLD AND SILVER LACES, 
FRINGES, CORDS, BRAIDS, TASSELS. 
POLLARD & LEICHTON, 
104 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Send for prices, and mention this paper. 


INVALIDS’ 


Traveling Chairs 


From $15 to $50. 
For in and Out-Door Use. 
Any one having use of the 
hands can propel and guide 
one. Having no use of the 
MP hands, any child of five — 


can push grown persv 
about. PATENT SEDAN CAR- 

RYING CHAIRS, 

State your case and send stamp for circular. 


“ We desire to call particular attention to Smith’s 
Patent Invalids’ Traveling Chair. It is undoubt- 
edly one of the very best urticles of its kind, and is 
worth ten times its cost where it is needed. We 
have long known of this article, and once had oc- 
casion to send one to an invalid’ friend, and speak 
from experience when we say they cannot be ex- 
celled for their purpose. The manufacturers are 
personally reliable and prompt in executing busi- 
ness orders. We feel the utmost confidence in the 
house, and hope every invalid will avail himself or 
herself of this opportunity to getan article which 
will prove in many cases indispensable to the pur- 
chaser.’’—Liberal Christian. 


“ It often happens that invalids who are unable 
to walk, and persons who have received injuries 
retain considerable strength in their hands. All 
such can enjoy the pleasures of locomotion, in- 
doors, and out, by using Smith’s Chairs. These are 
made of different sizes and patterns, but the prin- 
isthe sameinall. There are large driving- 

eels which are easily moved by the hand, and 
the contrivance for changing direction is very sim- 
ple and easily managed. Hundreds of invalids 


would derive great comfort from a chair of this 

kind.”’—American Aogriculturist. 
Address S, A. SMITH, % William Street, New 
Circular giving full de- 


York, for an Hlustrated 
scription and prices. 


YOUNG | PEO PLE 


THE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in 
every family—looked for eagerly by the youns 


folks, and read with interest by the older, Its | 


purpose is to interest while it amuses; to be judi- 
cious, practical, sensible; and to have really per- 
manent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 

It is handsomely illustrated, and has for con- 
tributors some of the most attractive writers in 
Among these are: 

LOUISE C. MOULTON, 
“SOPHIE MAY,” 

C, A. STEPHENS, 
RUTH CHESTERFIELD, 


the country. 


Prof. JAMES DE MILLE, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
GRACE GREENWOOD, 
Repecca H. DAVIs, 
Cc. W. FLANDERS, M. A. DENISON, 
S. 8. ROBBINS. Prof. H. LINCOLN. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is 
very varied in its character, sprightly and enter- 


taining. It gives. 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and School 
Letters of Travel, Life, 
Editorials upon Current Tales, Poetry, 
Topics, Selections for Declama- 

Historical Articles, tion, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents, 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, #1... Specimen copies 
sent free. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT PATON, 


Grove St., 
4 New York, 
Sole Manufac- 
turer of the 


‘4 k- 
VERSIBLE 
SETTEE, for 
Lecture rooms 
and Sunday- 
schools. (The 
reversing of 
the back adjusts the seats to a pitch 
indispensable tocomfort.) Also, all 
the novelties in Church, Sunday- 
and Lecture-room Furniture. 

&.—Bleecker Street and &th Ave- 
e cars pass within one block of the 
Cc atalogue sent on application with stamp. 


door. 


The GUIDE ts now published QUARTERLY. 25 
cents pays for the year, four numbers, which is not 
half the cost. Those who afterwards send money 
to the amount of One Dollar or more for Seeds may 
also order Twenty-five cents worth extra—the price 
paid for the Guide. 

The January Number is beautiful, ,xiving plans 
for making Rural Homes, Designs for Dining- 
Table Decorations, Window Gardens, &c., 
and containing a mass of information invaluable to 
the lover of Flowers. One Hundred and Fifty 


pages, on fine tinted paper, some Five Hundred 
Engravings and a superb Colored Plate and 
Chromo Cover. The First Edition of Two Hun. 
DRED THOUSAND just printed in English and Ger. 
man, and ready to send out. 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


- 


 hree-Ply Sheathing. Send 
for Samples and Circular 
MICA ROOFING co. 73 Maiden den Lane, N. 


_BILLIARDS AT 


Tables from $20. Full Size Cues, ete. Particu- 
ars free ABBOT & NICHOLLS 
% Liberty St., New York, 


J. WOODS, Manufacture, 
Federal & 152 8, Boston. 


Ho suspension of Business on account of Fir! 


CORN AND WHEAT WILIS. 
= Mill and Bolt 
complete in same 
case. Send 
for Circular. 


oni Edward Darrison, 
— New Haven, Conn, 


A National Paper with a ith a National Reputation. 
THE OLD FAVORITE “PRIEVD OF THE FAMILY.” 


1873, A LARGE ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 1873. 


BETTER THAN EVER. 
OLD FRIEN DS. Te me, 100, 000 readers of the 


13, whatit HA atit 
horde r, and iilastrations, aad every number act: nal! wing @ th 


GOOD. ~ THINGS, A T UJ M N=: Wik, 


It note ily paper, everywhere, ond with everybody. Sri)! 4 

ery one must hare, 

ROGUES, ASC sw NDLERS. It has, in yon re part, made ** short 

work’’ with therm. In the past three is has named end ezp wed OV ER! 000 
It hae saved millions to the public, by nvtantliy “‘showing the new « 

TRICKS ead TR | It devotes double the apace te te 

be merica, aod it maturally slasdered, maligued 


HON FST MEN,’ ever, are ite fem friends: aot, 
oe rum ite cireulatios 
up from 30,000 in 18 = FS: opies in Ovtoher, 1572. 
leis popular ‘everywhere, aod rascals. 
NO HUMBUG stabliched ten years since, it r 
not built on the profes of ** 
never ous ods,” ** eelle out, 
keeping up the reputation it has attained, Tae TH and TICE. tree's 
slisthke. callealie, a ewindle, ewindle; and ca 
iwhonest ec marked om, will be follow’. 
Cheata, Keo 4 Rase A out SPANGLEL 
BANNER" be RED FRIGHT NED. It **waves for 
for every honest man. Every number contains, in a3 much read 
on im an ordi ine. ie family paper: contains no line to 
aserts 00 ewindiio ertisem en 


BUT THIS 1S NOT ALL. hes the 


& Co., at wor A 
es SUPERB be ie fect the 
Bealest, eweetest, prettiest aver prod 


uri umph tor 
Cc UQUET OF AUTUMN LRAVES.. 


eo perfect is it, tha 
ad d, he ** 
FREE GRATIS. NER’ wil OLE YE: EAK, ail for DO ivan. 


aline sella at but be them by tens of thousands 

can them MEMBER it ie no ** 

Chrome, of ** eragon.’* hes been set 
endorsed, as hae aleo the py by euch 


the ¥. Globe, Dis apateh Maul, Teleto Blade, Wood's and b 
of others. Bee what ag & Co. ony themerives—and are the achoowledged 
manvfacturers by Chromes ia Americs 


* This ie to certi fy thet the Bow of Leaves,” wae made br 
expreasly for Meers. Hanter & Co., H That it ise 
orig:ca! painting, and is as good a reproductio the o: gwal as 

Bach proof no 


ale 
L. vRANG CO.” 
tistic merit of eur beaw Chrom 


AUTUMN N 7 it wasn O but oer new C 


LEA CELs IT. Ever - lady w wee t! as a frame 
* the choicest place among her pa: ornaments. way. 
WOMAN, EVERY CHILD, — y+ young or act 
white, aint or #aner, matter rel gious, of a! cing you - o, 
anew the STAR Sra DAN NER’ please Ie ie Gret-claw, | 
it has SOMETH! 


mors! ended to BENEFIT ITS READERS. age 

for ERY BODY. Recollect it hes been established for 
YEA hae an tien, ead it wares for 
PORTE, SOUTH, EAST, WEST. 


MONEY RETURNED. The peper and ite publishers ABE RESPONSIBLE. 


three years the 


We 

ING OFFER, and we MEAN [T. This isit:—if you cond we $1.00, we 
whole y eros Chrome goepeid end. if you are not 

and delighted with both paper and Chrome, ee reters “one 


Ni fall bhehed : 

i day 

—, 


perhaps you har sted for 
veally hae lghte 
remember thu, the SPANGLED BANNER” 5 


EEP our sabecribere for coming 


BELIEVE THE TRUTH, very best 


HONEST MEN eid us. 


try. it for 


het 


L FOR ONE DOLLAR. NOW THE TIME! We havens 


Wet Dane Specimens can be had of Newemen: oF. P 
Bubscribe NOW! Address ail letters to Star Spaagie! Wenner, 


STATE WHERE YOU SAW THIS ADV'T. 


HOLIDAYS 


ore Grow! ing near! and those intending useful 

S for ANY ot their FRIENDS, whether 
= en Boys or Girls, could not bestow 
one that would be BETTER appreciated than a 


OVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS 


Send for a descriptive, illustrated Pamphlet, 
the ents’ addresses, to 


| 
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SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. 


"M40, MON UYOT 6) 
‘woosse/eg 


A general assortment of Nickel and German Silver ; also, the same, heavily plated with Pure Silver. Also, the best quality of White Metal 
Hollow Ware, heavily Plated. Tea Sets, Cake and Fruits Baskets and Stands, Butter Dishes, Spoon Holders, Castors, Tea Trays, 


Ice and Water Pitchers and Coolers, Cups, Goblets, Castors, Wine and Pickle Stands, with fine cut bottles. 
stantial kind. Also,a great variety of Fancy Articles, as well as Useful, for Bridal and Holiday Presents. All of which can be found at as above, 


and at all the reliable Jewelry Stores throughout the country. 


Hotel Sets of the most sub- 


Best Holiday Gift! 


CET THE BEST! 


10,000 WORDS AND MEANINGS 
not in other Dictionaries. 


3,000 Engravings. 1,540 Pages, Quarte. 
PRICE, $12. 

Warm 
Motion "den P. 

Willis, Saxe, Elihu Burritt. 
Choate, and 
scholars. 

A ogo & for every intelligent reas 
| teacher, an 


“alle 
alleck. 
el Webster, Rufus 
the best American and European 


rofessional man. Librar 


AM, Springfield 


wi without the st English 


a0 "“IVNUNOr 


any 
WAIT AO SMVI AHL 
AO 


000‘00! 


“HL 


oO 
TO 


| 


“Saud 


‘aves Jed ‘uedud euy uo 


Hemstitching ‘Attachment, 


FOR SEWING-MACHINES. 


SORRENTO woop CARVING Making the stitch now so fashionable for 


Isa very delicate and interestin art, and has only | #dies’ garm c.,&c. Sent on receipt of price 


Lo) or C. O. D. Mention maker of machine. 
to be known to become a ra (#2 
_| Agents wanted everywhere. Address for Circulars 
By acquiring this fascinat ~~ art any or gen. or Particul 


tlemen may produce a great variety of useful an 
ornamental articles; monogram sleeve-buttons, 
— wall puckets, picture framos, fancy hox- 


91 Liberty St.. New "York. 


THE WAVERLY 
| Printing Press, 


For Business Men, Pro- 
fessional and Amateur 
nters. Price; 


$15, $30, AND 850. 


Send for Illustrated Cat- 
alogye 


c. 

With but little practice any one can make most 
exquisite holiday gifts. The cost of tools and ma- 
terials is low and within the easy reach of any one. 

Send stamp for circular full and clear 
instructions, price list of tools, patt 8, &c. 

SORRENTO WOOD CARVING CO. 
5 Temple Place. Boston. 


L. MAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
- and Flute.’ Agent for Titon's 
Patent Guitars; the best 
in use. Dealerin Musical 


Investigate the Merits of the 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


Plan, now presented tofthe public by the 


CHARTER OAK LIFE 
INSURANCE Co. 


of Hartford, Conn. 


ORCANIZED 


Before you decide upon the plan upon which you 
will insure your life. You will find this form far 
to any short-term Endowment or Tontine 
plan 

Insurance is also affected by this Company’vn all 
the usual methods, at much less than the rates 


BREECH-LOADING 
SPORTING, HUNTING & TARGET 


RIFLE AND SHOT GUNS. 


For Simplicity of Mechanism—Ease of Mani > 
of Workmanshipand Material— 
curacy of Range and Penetration, 


Without Comparison. 


Also, REVOLVING, REPEATING, DERINGER, 
and VEST POCKET PISTOLS and RIFLE CANES- 

“l have received the Rifle Cane you shipped me 
on Nov. Ist. Iam well pleased with its construc- 
tion, and more than pleased with its shooting. | 
ean hit a Silver Half Dollar with it at ten paces 
distant.’ Respectfully cure. 


THOS, PHELAN. 
DIAGRAMS OF TARGETS MADE city, Mo., Nov.9. 8% 


WITH A REMINGTON RIFLE, “ Mr. Remington, I have one of your Army Guns, 
and t peed, on the 224 of September Forty-nine Buffalo = one stand, which no other man ever done on 
te P Ellis, Kansas (K. P. R. R.), Oct. 3d, 187 H. M. WEST. 

“I oa used your military arms and your Sporting Rifles for the last five or six years. 1 have used 
the military arms ina number of severe campaigns and hard fought battles, and they are superior, far 
whi rior to any and all others. 1 have shot and killed more than ten thousand Buffalo, Black-Tail and 

ite-Tail Deer, Elk, Antelope, Grizzily, Cinnamon, Black, Brown and Range Bears, and all other 
American wild animals. Your F Sporting Rifles are the best i ever find for range, poneeresion and ac- 
curacy.” Truly, ROBT. H. YOUNG. 

Louisville, Ky., Nov. 21, 1872. Capt. U. 8. Army, Ra 4 Ky. 


Cut this out and send for Nlustrated Price List. Address 


ARMORY, E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
Ilion, N. Y. 281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 


ee STANDABD AMERICAN 
= 


mew? Pilliard ‘lables 


a. > Everything pertaining to Billiards at lowest 
~ prices. Lllustrated Catalogues sent by mail. 
H. W. COLLENDER, New York. 
Successor to PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


Instruments, Music, and Strings. Catal- PENFIELD, charged by other mutual ecmpanies. Agents in 
ogues free. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. In sonia West Meriden, Ct. | all the principal cities and towns. 
‘6 
REMINCTON’S WRITES 10 HOURS 


Hawkes’ Patent and only perfect Fountain Pen; 


22.0. Gold Pens, Gold, Pearl and Rubber Charm aa by mail. 


“9 > 
RO | 
Ne 


Circulars and Samples sent free, by B. EF. HALF 
luv Ek PAPERARE New York, or LOCK 


MARE YOUR CARDS, &. 


Silver Apex Hand Stamp, 


Furnished complete, with Case 
of Type, Ink, Pad, &c., and sent 
(post-paid) for $1.25. 

H, W. HU BBARD, 
Aguts ¥ Wanted, Hartford, Conn. 


THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE INK. 3.50 & 400 


saves one-third time; holder fits any pen. #2 anu 
Send stamp for circulars, 
- HAWE Nassau u Street, New York. 


THE BAXTER ENCINE 


COLT’S 
ARMS M'F 
made 
sequently is perfect in 
construction. 

It is and safe, 


fe that a child may run 
No extra insurance to 


It occupies less space 
and is run up to rated 
power with less fuel 
than any known motor. 
Over SO are now in use 
in this city, and hun- 
dreds of them in use all 
over the U. S., and the 
universal judgment con- 
firms all we claim; and, 
therefore, we fully guar- 
antee them. For Circu- 
lars and Price-List, call 


upon or address 


wM. > RUSSEL, 


THE MACNETIC FISH. 


: = 


733 Broadway. 


Beckwith Sewing-Machine Improved, $/2. 


On 30 Days’ Trial, 


WARRANTED TWO YEARS. 


With care it will do al! your femily sewing for a life-time. Sent on 
“ay receipt of $12. Money refunded, less the express charges, on return of 
_» the machine, after 30 days’ trial, if 1t does not give perfect satisfaction. 


Beckwith Sewing-Machine Co., 


26 West Broadway, New York. 


For the Holidays! ! | 


This ts the most curious toyinthe world. Placed 
in the hand it will perform all the motions and an- 
tics of a live fish, and will yer? ita movements ac- 

e 


corns to the amount of electricity existing in 
the person. It will retain its peculiar properties as 
long as it is kept dry. 


Sent by — post-paid on receipt of thirty cents, 
by addressin 


MERRILL DURKER, Boston. 


18 manufactured 


in all its parts, and con- 


Park Place, New York. 


VERYBODY 


ANTS TO KNOW 
WHICH IS BEST MACHINE? 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING’ 


Answers this 
question, and 
presents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
the invention. 


Agents wanted 
every where. 


Address 
“DOMESTIO” 
8. M. Oo., 
New Yor 


CAMERA 


THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE 
AGE. 


WILL SHOW ANY OPAQUE OBJECT 


Inclose Stamp for Illustrated Circular. 
E. |. HORSMAN, 100 William se.. N. Vou 
Sole Agent for the United States.” 
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